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E. Tie of un work will 1 S MD ſome | 
alarm to delicate ears: the word © 5 0 
7 may inſpire. melancholy and unfavourable ideas ; 
it is however only neceſſary to read a few pages 
to be undeceived. The author is not one of thoſe - 
extravagant M. anthr, en who would compel, 
mankind, born for Society, and connected with, 
it by a variet of indiffoluble ties, to 7 7 ono. 
foreſts, to inhabit dens and caves,, and to | 
ay with wild beaſts; j he is a friend to ban 
a ſenſible and virtuous individual, an 
5 Neitizen, honoured by the eſteem of his. 
prone? who endeavours 1 enlig 9 the ur 
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PREFACE or ru 


1 "hy * ever appeared more eds 'H 
=_ Abel that man is — for Society, or ſeems to 
base better ſtudied all the ſocial duties of life, 
than MZinmE AMANN. But what is Society 7 
= what are the ſocial duties of life ? Theſe are 
= he queſtions which the author examines. The 
important. characters of Father, Huſband, Son, 
and Citizen, impoſe vn h⁰αν, certain indiſpenſa- 
ble obligations which are ever dear to the vir- 
=  tuous 9 10 Eon een between bim: his 
_ FR cou ti is family, relations, 
= and #20 deten io be ale dg . 
' however in tumultuous j joys, in the noif plea- 
ures of public entertainments, in blindly fol- 
flowing che chimerag of ambition, the. illuſions e 
1 Kelbloe, or the. ſpeculations. al. deſire, that men 
= mult expect to feel the charms of thoſe recipro- 
cal ties which nite them to Society; to per- 
_ .ccive the dignity of thoſe duties which nature 
made productive of ſo many pleaſures ; to taſte 
1 that true.felicit which is accompanied.b nde 


: wy 
Ws fr 8 and contents A Ke de ſo Fw a des. 
wed © * | 


=_— ore 17 hot + Mila erlenc 
i= the neceſſity of enteting into that en ay um | 
= * A” refuge from the A unte of life, or 3s, A. 
= 2 700 e e Pledures? Yes, % 
—_ :- the fordid ſchemer who Gaily ſinks 
= 1 8 eight 1 labaurs, to the proud 
dea wan ite cated by the Incenſe 'of pop pular 
1 e 9 aperienc & | he defte of terminating 
| rh e every boſgm feels an 
ty for repoſe ; every land fondly wiſhes to 
| 10 25 . —— off A ans e 15 
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. to tranquilli in the Sali tud gl Klee >, 
iy, brag the peaceful ales ph Solitude, =_ 
the mind of man Tegenerates, and his faculties | 
_ acquire new force; itis there alone that the hap» - 
= n joy the fulneſs of felicity, or the miſera. 
| br forg et. 2 woe; it is there that the boſom « = 
ſenſbiliry experiences! its moſt delicious emotion 
| that creative genius frees itſelf from the ſhackles , 
of Society, and darts forth the warmeſt rays of 
ination: all the ideas of our minds, Ever 
welten of our hearts, lean toward this ©! 
_ defired goal. “ There is indeed,” fays/a ſen- 
ble Engliſhman, « ſearcely any writer who has 
not celebrated the happineſs of rural privacy, _ 
« and delighted himſelf and his readers with tha 
% melody of birds, the whiſper of groves, and the 
« murmur of rivulets; nor any man eminent for 
extent of capacity, or greatneſs of exploits, 
44 that has not left behind him ſome memorials 
« of lonely wiſdom and ſilent dignity”. . 
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The part of the work to which I am maſts 46 
| enced] is particularly addreſſed to the attention 
: of YOUTH; it is to them that it will perhaps be 
moſt uſeful, and T fondly flatter myſelf that to 
their minds it will alſo afford the higheſt pleaſure, 
Young myſelf, and ſenſible of the truly beauti- 
ful; J felt myſelf led on by the charms o a work 
which elevated my mind, warmed my imagina- 
tion, and touched my beart. May. it produge 
the ſame effects upon my young countryrnen ! 
May it, F the weakneſs of this 
tranſlation, inſpire them with the ſame enthu- 
fiaſm! At leaſt I may venture to exclaim in the 
words of M. ZIMMERMANN, % Dear and vir- 
M " Tous: young man, into whoſe hands this book 
8 5 «c per- s 
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i PREFACE er TH 


4 « perchariee WAY. fall, receive 5 | affeGion the 
„ good which it contains, and reject all that is 
Le Sold and bad; all that does not touch and pe- 
e netrate the heart; but if you thank me for the 
& performance, if you bleſs me, if you acknow- 
a RE po. I have enlightened your mind, cor= 


your manners, and tranquillized your 


5 — "heart; 1 ſtall. congratulate myſelf on tbe ſin- 
5 cerity of my intentions, and think my labours 
« richly. rewarded, If, in purſui it, dag find 
« « yourlelf able to juſtify your 1 nel 
| iſe and active Solitude, ;your, averſion from 
4. wh wok 


ination , 75 for 4 
ſocieties which only ſerve to deſtroy time, 


. and your repugnance to employ vile and ſhame- 
4 ful means in the acquiſition of riches, I ſhall 


&« aſk no other benediction for may; work.” 


It will perhaps appear furprifng that, euer. 
eaining. fo high a veneration for t wg 


IMMERMANN, I could permit myſel Wien 


| profane hand to retrench the greater part of his 


work: permit me therefore to diſeloſe the rea- 


ſons which influenced my conduct. Four large 
volumes on the ſubject of. Sor ir unk appeared 


1 8 to me to be a work too arguous for the generali- 


of French readers, and particularly for French 


85 bookſellers to undertake; for even this ſhort 
Eflay, without the recommendation of M. Lz 


TouRNEUR, could not have acquired the honour 


3 i preſs. Beſide, although the whole work 


rs the marks of genius, and the two firſt. vo- 


: lumes, \ which principally treat of monaſtic Solitude, 
+ contain without doubt many judicious reflections, 
yet they are perhaps rather too long for many 
readers, and are even capable of diſpleaſing ſome, 
7 ed narrow w prejudices Meh de Hocked Þy.the 


liberal 
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FRENCH TRANSLATOR, y 


\ liberal ſentiments of the Author, who has appeal- 

ed to the deciſion of REASON alone upon the 
ſubject of certain abuſes rendered ſacred by the 
motives from which they proceeded. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, however, I-could not determine to 
retrench the work before I had'conſuſted feveral 
men of letters, of enlightened underſtandings, and 
in high favour with the public: No, I never could 
have ventured, on my own judgment, to have 
pruned any part of a work which has _— the 


univerſal approbation of the German Empire , 


and obtained the ſuffrages of an 5 oh cele⸗ 
brated for the fupkrior brilliancy of her mind, 
and who has fignified her approbation i in the mor | 

ALattering manner. 


On che 268th Ja nuar 1785, 2 e ait. | 
dee by the Ron nvoy at. Hamburg, pre- 
ſented M. ZIMMERMANN Will a mall caſket 'in 
the name of her Majeſty the Empreſs of Ruſſia. 
The caſket contained a ring enriched. with dia- 
monds of an extraordinary ſize and luſtre, 825 | 
a gold medal, bearing on one ſide the portrait 
the Empreſs, and on the other the date of the 
happy reformation of the Ruffian Empire. This 
preſent the Empreſs accompanied with a letter 

written in her ow. hand, containing theſe remark- 

able words: © To M. ZIMMERMANN, Coun- 
„ ſellor of State and- Phyſician to his Britannic 

_ « Majeſty, to thank him for the excellent pre- 
„ cepts he has given to mankind in his Treatiſe 
* upon SOLITUDE,” 


* The Author is a inſertedi in the colleQion of Claſſic 
ANN ringed at Carlſrubs, 
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IN chis unquiet and tumultuous ſcene of life, 
ſurrounded by the reſtraints of ceremony, the 
urgencies of buſineſs, the ſhackles of 2 
and in the evening of my days, I feel no delight 
in tracing back the images of pleaſures that paſs 
ſo tranſiently away: my ſoul dwells with higher 
ſatisfaction on the memory of thoſe happy days 
of my youth, when Sorrrubz was my ſole 
amuſement; when I knew no place more agree- 
able than the ſequeſtered cloiſter and the ſilent 
cell, the lonely mountain and the fublimely awful 
grove; nor any pleaſures more lively than thoſe 
1333 in converſing with the dead. 
ii l By titer, 133 A 3 „ I love 
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2 ru INFLUENCE or sol rr 


p 8 of Solitude; to 77 them to the heat 


\ 


I hoe tg recall to m cool. and ſilant 


and buſtle of the world; to meditate on thoſe 


. advantages which gens and good of every 


age have acknowledged they 1 . though per- 


© + haps too ſeldom us Peay to reflect on the 


: a 4 
— 


. 


powerful conſolations they afford when grief cor- 
rodes the mind, when diſeaſe afflicts the body, 


when the number of our years bends us to the 
; ground; to contemplate, in ſhort, the benign 


influence of Solitude upon all the troubles of the 


heart. 


SOLITUDE i is that Rate i in which the foul red 


reſig ns itſelf to its own reflections. The 


8 who baniſhes from his mind all 1 


lection of the objects by which he is ſurrounded, 
and retires within himſelf is not leſs ſolitary than 


he who forſakes ſociety and devotes himſelf en- 


'Lrely to the calm enjoyments of a lonely life. 
In retirement every man ſurrenders himſelf, 


without reſtraint or limitation, to the guidance 


of his own ideas, and implicitly adopts the ſenti- 
ments which his taſte, nner, nod, and 


nius, inſpire. 


Obferve t the ſheph ent of - thoſe ee ee oo. 


1 . one chaunts the beauty which captivates 
= bis ſoul; another moulds the clay into a ruftio 


vaſe; the ſurrounding charms of nature form the 


ſole delight and admiration of a third; while a 
fourth inveſtigates the preceꝑts of the morallaw, 
or contemplates the ſublime! truths of -ourtholy 


religion. If they were reſpectively to meet a 


lovely ſhepherdeſs: beneath the'rſhades of their 
2 . ſeated on the borders of fome:gently 


flowing ſtream, the heart of each might perhaps 


W the ſlave of love; but "deptived 2 


ont u AND TAR: Hnr. 3» 3 


"that ear to man, and doomed to taſte to- 
luntary Solitude, the beſt feſouree for each is to 
_ reſign 'himfelf to the dictates of his indlitiation : 
à reſource to which every well-difpoſed and Ir 
tuous mind may conſtant irre #iehout Miday 
or danger. 

Max in a ate of perfetk ecdem polls 1 
an innate right to follow the ſuggeſtions of his 
Fancy : ſome ate delighted by the ſoft melody of 
the nightingale, while others liſten with equal 
pleafure to the hideous ſhriekings of the owl. 
| Some there are to whom even the viſits of friend - 
chip are diſpleaſing; who, to avoid the painful 
intercoutſe, — themſelves eternally at at home, 
and conſume their hours in writing Locks, or i 
killing flies. 9. 
IT he poor dejected hive +onlfttly attaches 
itſelf to ſome favourite object, as far at leaft as 
. <itcutnſtances and ſituation will permit, from 
Which it draws its confolation and ſupport. 

Roaming through the cloiſters of the Magdalene 

_ *Gonwent at H1DELSHEIM, I was ſurpriſed to ob- 
ſierve an aviary of Canary birds in the cell of a 
RETIOIBUSE. A Brabangon gentleman, fearful 
of the effects of cold, and having the ſame aver- 
ſion from women that certain perſons are ſaid to 
feel from MICE, lived five and twenty years at 
BrvssELs immured within his houſe, without 
ks. other amuſement than. that of colleQing a 
2 cabinet of paintings and pictures. 
nder the confinement even of the dungeon 
itſelf, men, deprived for ever of their liberty, 
endeavour to beguile the Solitude in which they 
are forced to live, by devotin ag their thoughts, 
as far as they are able, to thoſe purſuits which 
5 afford them the higheſt pleaſure, The Swiſs 
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oo Polopher, Micyaztr Ducnzr meaſured. the | 
-, heights of the Alps during his confinement in 
mae priſon of AarBuRG, in the canton of BER 
= 1 and while BARON DE 
| RENCK, a priſoner in the tower of Mac- 

-  BOURG, was every moment anxiouſly employed 

in forming prajects to effect his eſcape, Gene- 
AI WaArkave, the companion of his capti- 
= - Vity, contentedly paſſed his time in the feeding 


© 7; 
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mh 
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The term SoxiTvunE does not, I conceive, 
"aways import a total abſence from the world. 
Sometimes it conveys to my mind the idea of 
5 | Telling in a convent, or a country village: 
' - |"ſometimes I underſtand it to mean the library of 
. | man of learning: and ſometimes an occaſional 
retreat from the tumults of active life. 
Men are frequently Solitary without being 
Alone; for to conſtitute a ſtate of Solitude, it is 
ſuficient if the mind be entirely abſorbed by thoſe 


ideas which its own reflections create. 
The haughty Baron, proud of the diſtine- 
tions of birth, feels himſelf alone in every ſoci- 
ety whoſe members are not ennobled by an equal 
number of titles derived through a long line of 
hereditary deſcents. A profound reaſoner is, in 
; en Solitary at the tables of the witty and 
the gay. The mind, even amidſt the clamours 
of a popular aſſembly, may withdraw its atten- 
tion from the ſurrounding objects, may retire as 
effectually within itſelf, may become as Solitary 
as a monk in his monaſtery or a hermit in his 
cell, In ſhort, Solitude may be as cally attain - 
ed amidft the gayeſt circles of the moſt brilliant 
city, as in the uninterrupted ſilence of a poor, 
, Celerted village; at Lonpon and at PARIS, 4 . 
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us ub AND THE nearr, 5 


L oaks as on the plains of- Tusa or in the de- 
"yp of Nrrrra, 
A treatiſe therefore — the peu ads 
165 be derived from Solitude, appeared to me a 
proper means to aſſiſt men in their ſearch aſter 
happineſs. The fewer external reſources men 
polleſs, the greater efforts they make to diſcover 
in themſelves the power of being happy; and the 
more they are enabled to part, without regret, 
from their connections with each other, the 
nearer they moſt certainly approach to true feli- 
eity. The pleaſures of the world appear to me 
unwerthy of the avidity with which they are 
_ - purſued; but it is equally true, that, upon LY 
: ſerious examination, all thoſe Catholic notio 
once ſo celebrated, of a total ſecluſion from the 
world and its concerns, appear altogether im- 
practicable, and equally abſurd. To render the 
mind independent of human aſſiſtance, and teach 
It to rely entirely upon the ſtrength of its own 
owers, is, I acknowledge, a noble exertion; 
Jut it is certainly as meritorious to learn the art 
of living happily in the boſom of ſociety, and of 
rendering durſelves uſeful” and en to the 4 
reſt of mankind. 0 
While, ee 1 Jeſeribe the Nen 
; of SOLITUDE, I ſhall endeavour to warn my 
readers againſt thoſe dangerous exceſſes into which 
ſome of its diſciples have been betrayed ; exceſles 
as repugnant to the voice of reaſon, as they are 
condemned by the precepts of our holy religion, 
1 pily to avoid all the dangers by which my 
ſabje& is ſurrounded, to ſacrifice nothing to pre- 
judice, to advance nothing i in violation of truth, _ 
do obtain the approbation of the peaceful diſciples 
of reaſon and Os wy be my anxious 
N 1 


: pd and if 6 tO hall n ray of 
conſolation from my labours; if melancholy, in 
forgetting the horrors of its Gtuation,. ſhall raiſe 
is its dejected head to bleſs me; if I ſhall be able 
to convince; the innocent yotaries of rural retire- 
ment that the ſprings of pleaſure ſoon dry up in 
the heat of the metropolis; that the heart remains 
cold and ſenſeleſs in the midſt of all its noiſy and 
n L e Joys: if they ſhall learn to feel the ſu- 
eie pleaſures of a, country life, become ſenſi- 
bes of the variety of reſources they afford againſt 
Aleneſs and vexation; what purity of ſentiment, 
3 what, peaceful thoughts, what unfading happineſs 
1 _ "the view of verdant meads, the ſight of nume - 
rous flocks and herds quitting che fertile meadows 
on the cloſe of day, inſtil into the mind; mo 
a hat ineffable delight the ſublime beauty of 
wild romantic country, interſperſed with ove ; 
=. Cottages, and occupied by freedom and content, 
| |- .raviſhes the ſoul; how much more readily, .in 
= _ſhort, we forget all the pains and troubles of a 
| | wounded heart on the borders of a gentle ſtream, 


than amidſt the concourſe of deceitful joys ſo 
fatally followed in the courts of princes, my taſk 

will be e and all 8 * amply 
_— 4, 
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THE enn Abvantaors gf wrong, 


7 7 engages the afeions of men, 


| whenever it holds up a picture of tranquillity to | 
meir view. The doleful and monotonous ſound | 


bf che clock of a ＋ ee monaſtery, the 
 filence of nature n a fill night, the pure air on 
the ſummit of a high mountain, the thick dark- 
neſs 'of an ancient foreft, the hight of à temple 
fallen into ruins, inſpire 'the ſoul with a ſoft me- 
laneholy, ald baniſh all recollection of the world 


and its concerns. But the man who cannot hold 


a friendiy correſpondence with his own heart, 


who defives no comfort from the reflections of ; 


his mind, Who dreads the idea of meditation 


and is fearful of paſſing a ſingle moment A 
himſelf, 100 


on death. He endeavours to enjoy all the vo- 


luptuouſneſs which the world affords; drains the 


pernicious cup of pleaſure to its dregs; ; and until 
the dreadful moment approaches when he beholds 
his nerves "ſhattered, and all the powers of his 


foul deſtroyed he has not courage to make the 
delayed: confeffion, I am tired of THE WORLD 
yk 75 my = ' follies, and now prefer the mournful 


| to the intoxication of its noiſy 
ab ; of Fei Joſh 
h 


E he dangers to which a life of Solitude i is 


ofed, for even in Solitude many real dangers 
exit, «bor no  ſubftanitial argument agari 52 


„2 To? * 


s. with an equal eye on Solitude and 


+. 
* 
1 
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5 activity and repoſe, and a proper vigilance upon 
- the. deſires. of the heart, they may be -eaſily 
eluded. The adventurous navigator, when ad- 


7 


enjoyment. but what the world | 
retirement. and tranquility appear vapid and fa- 
liguing; and who, unconſcious of any nobler 


as by a judicious employment of the hours of 


quainted with the ſignal of approaching dangers, 


and the ſituation of thoſe rocks and ſhoals which 
. threaten his fafety, no longer fears the perils to 


hich he was before expoſed. The advantages 


of Solizude are ſtill leſs diſproved by the com- 
7 _plaints of thoſe who, feeling a continual deſire to 


eſcape from, themſelves, are e of every 
ords; to whom 


: 
= 


. that of paying or receiving viſits, 


ave of courſe no idea of the delights of Solitude. 
It is, therefore, only to thoſe; diſtinguiſhed 


beings who can reſort to their own boſoms for 

an antidote againſt djſquiet, who are fearleſs of 
| the numerous ſacrifices wnieh yittue may demand 
Whoſe fouls are endowed with ſufficient energy'to 


_ Urive away the dread of being alone, and whoſe 


* 


hearts are ſuſceptible of the pure and tranquil 
delights of domeſtic felicity, that I pretend to 


— 


recommend the 1 9 of SOLITUDE. The 
- miſerable being in who 


e boſom, the corruptions 


of the world have already deſtroyed theſe precious 
gifts of nature; who, knows no other pleaiure, 


18 ſenſible to no other happineſs than what cards 


pr the luxury-of a richly-furniſhed table afford; 


thinks all delicacy of. ſentiment. unnatural, and, 
y a brutality almoſt inconceivable, . laughs at 


7 


e ſacred-name- of ſenſibility; muſt. be loſt to 


- Virtue, andutterly incapable of pleaſure from any = 
FF 


<- Philoſophers, arid miniſters of the goſpel,-if  _ 


they were entirely to deprive themſelves of the 
| pleaſures of ſociety, and to ſhun, with rigid fe- 
. - verity, the honeſt comforts and rational amuſe- 
«ments of life, would, without doubt, eſſentially 
injure the intereſts of wiſdom and virtue; but 
there are not, at preſent, many preceptors who 
. carry their doctrines to this extent: on the con- 
trary, there exiſts a multitude, both in the coun - 
try and the town, to whom Solitude would be 
inſupportable, who ſhamefully devote their time 
to noiſy. diflipations and tumultuous pleaſures al- 
together inconſiſtent with their characters and 
functions. The celebrated æra is paſſed when a 
life of retirement and contemplation was alone 
eſteemed, and when the approaches to heaven 
wette meaſured in proportion as the mind receded 
from its attachments to the world. 
After having examined the influence of Soli- 
tude upon the general habits of life, and upon thoſe 
ordinary pleaſures which are purſued with ſuch 
| .unceaſing avidity, I ſhall ſnew, in the firſt divi- 
ſion of this Chapter, that it enables Man to live 
independent and alone; that there is no misfor- 
tune it cannot alleviate, no ſorrow that it will not 
ſoften; that it adds dignity to his character, and 
gives freſh vigour to the powers of his mind; that 
he cannot, in any other ſituation, acquire ſo per- 
fect a knowledge of himſelf; that it enlarges the 
ſphere of attention, and ripens the ſeeds of judg- 
ment: in ſhort, that it is from the influence of - 
Solitude alone that man can hope for the fruition 
of unbroken pleaſures and never. fading felicit y. 
„ITE ENJOYMENTS of active life may eaſily 
be blended with the moſt ordinary advantages of 
Solitude; and we ſhall ſoon diſcover upon what 
Log. | ___- foundations. 


40 2 


foundations ie opinions of thoſe philoſophers are 
built, who maintain that the tumults of the world, 
and the diſſipation of its votarĩes, are incompati- 


aſtroys the native energies of his ſoul. Forced 
A eontiaually to. lend himſelf to the pebformance of 


And wain imaginations. Theſe illuſions however, 


| tary hour, upon the falſe: joys and deceitful plea- 
ſures which the parade of viſiting and the glare 


would ſoon perceive and candidly acknowledge 
their nothingneſs and inſipidity: ſoon would he 
bHehold the . 


tertainments and diverſions. He Who has drain- 
5 — the N of pleaſure to its * drop; who ds 
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ble with the een eee of reaſon, the deciſi- 
ons of a ſober j ent, t, the een of | 
"truth, and the ſtudy of the human heart. | 
The legion of fantaſtic faſhions to which a 
man of pleaſure is obliged to ſacriſice his time, 
Ampairs:the rational faculties of his mind, and de- 


Athouſand little tri „athouſahd mean abſur- 
dities, he becomes by habit frivolous:and-abſurd, 
The face of things no longer wears its true and 
Senuine aſpect; and his depraved taſte loſes all 
reliſhi for rational emertainment or ſubſtantial 
pleaſure. The infatuation ſeizes on his brain, 

and his corrupted heart teems with - idle fancies 


through which the plaineſt object comes diſtortei 

to his view, might eaſily be diſpelled- Accuſ- 
tomed to a lonely life, and left to reflect in calm- 
Heſs and ſobrigty, during the ſilence of the Soli- 


of publit entertainments offer to our view, he 


eaſures of the world in their true 
colours, and feel that he had blindly wandered in 
purſuit of phantoms; poſſeſſing W in; ap. Ea, 

Pearance, but nothing in realit = 
Languor and — everthe | inevi- 
table eee of this: ardent purſuit of en- 


coliged 


4 
on α * 


7 obliged ta:confeſs. n WIG are 8 
that the world no. longer contains an object wor- 

thy of his purſuit; who feels diſappointments and 

diſguſt mingled with all his enjoyments; who 

ſeems aſtoniſhed at his om inſenſibility; w·o no 

longer poſſeſſes the magie of the enchantreſs 
IMAGINATION: to gild and. decorate the ſcene; 

calls in vain to his aſſiſtanee the daughters of 
ſenſuality; their careſſes can no longer charm his — 
dark and melancholy mind; cke ſoft and ſyren 

| ſong of luxury no longer can diſpel- the cloud of 
diſcontent which hovers round his head. Fe 

. Behold, yon weak.old yan, his mind eneryated 

and his conſtitution ,gone, running after pla- 
| ſures: that he no more muſt taſte. The airs of 

ety which: he "anna render him ridiculous. 

is attempts to ſhine expoſe him to deriſtion. His 
endeavaurs to diſplay the wit and eloquenge of 
8 zouth; betray him into the garrulity of old age, 

His canverſation filled with repetitions and fati- 
guing narrative, creates, diſguſt, and only forces 
the ſmile of pity from the lips of his youthful, ci- 
| vals. To the eye of wiſdom however, that ſaw 
him through all the former periods of his life, 
ſparkling in all the circles of folly, and rioting in 
the noiſy rendezvous of extravagance and vice, 
his character alw-ays appeared the ſame. _ 

The wiſe man in ax midſt of the moſt nana... | 
twous, 2 Frequently | retires within him- 
ſelf, and ſilently compares what he might do with 
what he is doing. urrounded even by the ex- 
ceſſes of intoxication, he aſſociates only with 
thoſe wm and generous ſouls, /whoſe highly 
elevated minds are drawn towards each other by 
wiſhes the moſt. yirtuous and ſentiments the moſt 
. The lens of Solitude has more than 


Once 
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donee given birth to enterptizes of the greateſt 
mümportance and utility; and ſome of the moſt ce- 
lebrated actions of mankind were perhaps firſt 
inſpired among the ſounds of muſic, or conceive 

ee in the mazes of the dance. Senſible and ele- 
vated minds never commune more clofely with 
' themſelves than in thoſe places of public reſort in 


| which'the low and vulgar, abandoned to the ca- 


ice of faſhion and the illuſions of ſenſuality, 
become incapable of reflection, and blindly ſuffer 
_ © themiſelvests be overwhelmed by the torrent of 
Wacant fouls are always burthenſome to their 
-  Poſſieſivts; and it is the weight of this burden 
_ that'impels them ineeffantly in the purſuits, of 


 difipation'for relief. The irreſiſtible inclination 


by which they are carried continually abroad, the 
anxiety with which they ſearch for ſociety, the 
trifles on which from day to day they ſpend their 
time, announce the emptineſs of their minds and 

the frivolous affection of their hearts. 3 | 
no reſources within ' themſelves, they are forced 
to rove abroad, and faſten upon every object that 
prefents itſelf to their view, until they find the 
_ wiſhed-for harbour to protect them againſt the 


attacks of diſcontent, and prevent them from re- i 


flecting on their ignoble condition: -_ 


indefatigably followed only as a mean of eſcap- 


ing from themſelves. They ſeize with avidity 
upon every object that promiſes to occupy the 
_ _ preſent hour agreeably, and provide entertain- 


ment for the day that is paſſing over their heads: 


this muſt ever be ſome external object, ſome 


new phantom, ſomething that ſhall prevent them 
| from remaining with themſelves. The man er a 
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mind is ſufficiently fertile to invent hour: after 
hour new ſchemes of pleaſure, to open day aſter 
luxurjous, is a valuable companion indeed, he is 


their beſt, heir only friendz not that chey are 


themſelves deſtitute of ability to find ſuch em- 
ployment as might prevent. the total ſacrifice of 
time, and e boſoms from the burthen 
of themſel yes; but hay ing always indulged che 
inclination. of being led contigually from one new 
object to another, the call of pleaſure becomes 
the firſt want and moſt ardent wiſh of their lives, 
From that moment they enen the power 
of actiag from themſelves, and depend for every 
thing on thoſe about them, without being abſe 
to direct or rin the impreſſions they ougt 
who are ſeldom: acquainted with any other plea- 
ſures than thoſe of ſeuſe, are, in general, the 
moſt pijlerabls of mn. 
Ihe nobility and courtiers of France think 
to thoſs who have not the opportunity of partak- 
ing in them z but I am of a different opinion. 
eturning one Sunday from Trianown to 
V ERSAILLE8, I perceived at a diſtance a number 
of people aſſembled upon the terrace of the caſtle, 
and on a nearer approach I behald Lours- THE 
FirrEENHE ſurrour | 
| dows of the palace. A man very richly dreſſed, 
with a large pair of branching antlers faſtened on 
his head, whom they called the sr A, was pur- 
ſued by about a dozen others who compoſed the 
Ack. The purſued and the purſuers leaped 
into the great canal, ſcrambled out again, and 
can about to all parts, while tbe air feſounded 


with 


. 


D 


| 5 viſſtors, ho on their ſide 
in return. The ſucceſs, alas of all his ſchemes 
affords: him no other pleaſure than to gi 
apartments crowded with company, whoſe on 
mpferit and recommendation in his eyes is à ſtring 
of hereditary titles, of perhaps no yr romats 


Jo dhe felicities-of a worldly-life-moſt frequently 


_ dinate-pride of the haughty-noble; andithe no leſs 
unbounded: ambition of the ſimple mechanic; 

Hence ariſe the diſdain of ſorne, 0 N = or 
of. others, and the folly of all. IM 
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with the acclamations of clapping of hands, to 
encourage the continuance of the ſport. 4 What 
can all this mean? ſaid I to a Frenchman 
vrho ſtood near me. Sir,“ he replied With a 
very ſerious countenance,; it is . the enter- 
3 of ThE cobnr. “ 
Thie moſt obſeute and indigent perſons are 
- happier thin” theſe reren of the 
5 ſlaviſh retiritie, When reduced 
ee of adopting ſuch n 
| of entertainment. 
| 'COURTIERY GE A wheat bw 
none” affe che fe of; joy, wulle his heart 
is inwardly à prey te the moſt” excruciating ſor- 
rows and ſpeaks wich che livelieſt intereſf of 


_ tranſactions ain which: he had no concetn; dut 
E *ochis conſequence that he 


d:raiſe falſe. appearances! to- the minds of his 
equally on Sim 


nourable origin. 
is privation of the light of karen | 


depend. From this dark ſouree ſpring the inor- 


To men of diſſipated winde) b rend be⸗ 


vond every other fear, the painful intruſion of a 


rational ſentiment, theſe numerous and noify 
Baan -reſort appear like temples ene 
© Cate( 


7 


3 
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and frivolous//purſifits-to. abſorb his times ta en- 
gage his attention, to lock up all the functions of 
bis foul, cannot patiently endure the idea of being 


tion whatſoever, n uſaſul employment, no rati ?-. 
| onal recreatiqn ſufficiently high and dignified fer 


Vals of ſuſpended plealure ! Can he render no fer. 


relief ? Is it, in ſhort, impoſſible for ſuch a cha- 


| gratifications they 


P 
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WW cated to their idol pleaſure. He who ſeeks hap- 
pineſs on the couch of indolence; who expends ; 
al che activity of his mind, all the energies of his 


heart, upon trifling objects; who ſuffers vain 


- 


fog one moment by himſellf. 
Direful condition] Is there then no occupa - 


ſuch a character? Is he off negeſſity reduced to 
the afflicting ſituation of not being able to per- 
farm a good and virtuous action during the intex - 


vices to friendfbip ! to his country! to himſelf? . 
Axe there no poor and miſerable beings, to whoſe 
boſoms he might afford a charitable comfort and 


racter to become, in any way, more wiſe or vir- 
tuous than -he,was-before? © 
The powers of the human foul are more exten». 
ſive: than they are in general imagined to be; 
and he who, urged. by anclinatiop, or compelled 
by neceſſity, moſt frequently exerts them, will 
ſoon find that the higheſt felicities, of which our 


nature is capable, reſide entirely within ouxſelyes. 
The wants of liſe are, for the greater part, mere- 
ly artificial ; and although ſenſual; objects moſt 


eſſieaciouſly contribute to our pleaſure and con- 

tent, it is not becauſe the enjoyment of them is | 

abſolutely neceſſary, but becauſe they haye been 

rendered deſirable e e of habit. The | 
| ord eaſily perſuade us, that 

the poſſeſſion of them is eſſential to happineſs ; | 2 

but if we had fortitude to reſiſt their charms, and 


* 
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8 within our own boſoms for that 


felicity which we ſo anxiouſly expect to derive 


1 external objects, we ſhould frequently find 


a much greater variety of reſourees there than all 
the obje of ſenſe are capable of affording. ' 


b Men of ſuperficial minds may indeed derive 8 


dne amuſement from aſſemblies, to which the 


company in general reſort merely 10 fee and to be. 


1 but how omen of faſhion expire · in 
; under 


„ 


ſuch aſſemblies 


all the mortification of dif- 


how many neglected wits ſul- 
lenly retire — obſcure corner of the room? 
Phe mind, on entering the circles of the great 


and gay is apt to Matter itſelf too hi with 
c applauſe; to wait with too — anx- 


ety for the promiſed pleaſure. - Wit, N 


ſenſuality, it is true, are, at theſe 


2 exerciſed with conſiderable £4 . 


ery candidate diſplays the little talent he poſ- 


ſeſſes to the beſt advantage; and the leaſt inſorm - 


ed are not unfrequently conſidered the moſt ſhin- 
ing characters. The eye, however, may occa- 


ſionally be gratified by the ſight of objects really 


reeable; the ear may liſten to obſervations 
truly flattering. Lively thoughts and ſenſible 
remarks now and then prevail. Characters 


equally amiable and intereſting, occaſionally mix 


among the group. We may form acquaintance 

with men of diſtinguiſhed merit, whem weſhould - 
not otherwiſe have had an opportunity of know 
ing; and meet with women of eſtimable qualities 


and irreproachable conduct, whoſe refined con- 
verſation raviſhes the mind with the ſame delight * 
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But by what a number of painful ſenſations. 
= muſt this chance of pleaſures be purchaſed! He 
whom a filent ſorrow, a ſecret diſcontent, a rati- 
onal diſpoſition prevents from mixing in the com- 
mon diffipations of life, cannot ſee without a ſigh 
the gay conceit, the airy confidence, the blind 
arrogance, and the bald loquacity, with which 
theſe votaries of worldly pleaſures proclaim a fe- 
licity, that leads them, almoſt inevitably to their 
ruin. , , 0 Up 
It is indeed, irrefiſtibly laughable to obſerve 
the exceſſive joy of ſo many men in place, the 
abſurd airs of ſo many old dowagers, the pre- 
- ſumptuous and ridiculous fopperies of fo many 
hoary-headed children; but who, alas ! is there, 
that will not grow tired even of the pleaſanteſt 
comedy, by ſeeing it too frequently? He there- 
fore, who has often been an eye-witneſs of theſe 
ſcenes, who has often yawned with fatigue in 
theſe temples of pleaſure, and is convinced that 
they exhibit rather the illufion and appearance 
than the ſubſtance and reality of ple ure, be- 
comes fad and ſorrowful in the midft of all their 
joys, and haſtily retires to domeſtic privacy, to 
taſte of pleaſures in which there is no deceit; 
pleaſures, which leave neither diſquietude nor diſ- 
ſatisfaction behind them. {A on 
An invitation'to the board of Luxury, where 
DiszAsk with leaden ſceptre is known to preſide, 
where painful truths are blurted in the ears of 
thoſe 'who hoped they were concealed, where 
reproach and calumny fall without diſcrimina- 
tion on the beſt and worſt of characters, is in the 
eſtimation of the world, conceived to confer the 
higheſt honour, and the greateſt pleaſure. But 
_ he who feels the divine energies of the ſoul, 


. 
| 
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turns with abhorence from thoſe ſocieties which 


tend to diminiſh or impair their operations. To 
him the ſimpleſt fare, with freedom and content 
in the boſoms of an affectionate family, is ten 


thouſand times more agreeable than the rareſt 


dainty and the richeſt wine, with a ſociety where 


_ politeneſs impoſes a ſilent attention to ſome vain. 


wit, from whoſe : but fatiguing non- 


ſenſe ever proceeds, 5 IR 
Confidence unlimited, ſentiments mutually _ 


interchanged and equally ſincere, are the only 
ſources from which the true pleaſures of ſociety 


can ſpring. The ſpiritleſs and crowded afſem- 


blies of the world, where a round of low and 
little pleaſures fills the hour of entertainment, 
and pride only aſpires to diſplay a pomp of .dreſs 


and levity of behaviour, may perhaps afford a 


glimpſe of joy to light and thoughtleſs minds, 


eagerly impatient to remove the weight which 


every vacant hour accumulates. But men of 


- reaſon and reflection, who inſtead of ſenſible con- 


verſation, inſtead of any rational amuſement, 
find only a dull unvaried jargon, a tireſome round 


of compliments, feel averſion from theſe temples . 


{ 


of delight, and reſort to them with coldneſs, dif- 
, ſatisfaction, and diſguſt, ED 


Hoy tireſome do all the pleaſures of the world 


appear, when compared with the happineſs of a 


faithful, tender, and enlightened friendſhip ! 
How joyfully do we ſhake off the ſhackles of 
ſociety for that high and intimate connection of 


ttte ſoul, where our inclinations are free, our feel- 
- | Ings genuine, our ſentiments. unbiaſſed; where a 


mutual confidence of thoughts and actions, of plea- 
ſiures and of pains, uninterr er Apvto ; where 
the heart is led with joy along thi 


path of virtue, 
and 


. 
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and the mind conducted by happineſs into the 
bowers of truth; where every thought is anti- 
cipated before it eſcapes from the lips; where 
advice, conſolation, ſuccour, are reciprocally 


given and received in all the accidents and mi- 


fortunes of life! The ſoul, thus animated by the 
charm of friendſhip, ſprings from its floth and 
apathy, and views the irradiating beams of hope 
breaking on its repoſe. Caſting a retroſpective 
eye on the time that has paſled, the happy pair 
mutually exclaim with the tendereſt emotions, 
« Oh! what pleaſures have we yo ey ex- 
« perienced what joys have we not already 3 
cc“ felt?” Does the tear of ſorrow ſteal down 
the cheek of the one? the other, with affection 
wipes it tenderly away. The deepeſt ſorrows + 
of the one are felt with equal poignancy by the 
other: but what ſorrow can reſiſt the conſolation 
which flows from an intercourſe of hearts ſo 
| tenderly, ſo intimately, ſo cloſely united! Day 
after day, they communicate to each other al 
that they have ſeen, all that they have heard, all 
that they feel, and every thing they know. 
Time flies before them on his ſwifteſt pinions, 
The ear is never tired of the gratification of liſ- 
tening to each other's converſation. The only | 
| misfortune of which they have any fear, is the | 
greateſt they can poſſibly experience, the misfor- 
tune of abſence, ſeparation, and death. | 
Poſſeſſed of ſuch refined felicity, it muſt not 
be attributed to auſterity of character, or incivi- 
lity of manners, but to a venial error of imagi- 
nation, if the intercourſes of ordinary minds no 
longer charm us; if we become inſenſible to 
their indifference, and careleſs of their averſion; 
if in conſequence - the ſuperiority of our joys 
D 2 1 . we 
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we no longer mix in the noiſy pleaſures of the 
world, and ſhun all fociety which has numbers 
_ - only for its recommendation. oh. 
© But it is the lot of human bliſs to be unſtable. 
Oftentimes, alas! when we conceive our enjoy- 
ments moſt certain and ſecure, an unforeſeen and 
fudden blow ſtrikes, even in our very arms, the 
unhappy victim of its fate. On ſuch an event 
all the pleaſure of our lives appears to be for 
ever extinguiſhed; the ſurrounding objects ſeem _ 
deſert and forlorn ; every thing, we behold ex- 
cites terror and diſmay. The arms of friendſhip 
are in vain extended to embrace the friend that is 
no more; in vain the voice of fondneſs articu- 
| Hates the beloved name. The ftep, the well- 
' known ſtep, ſeems ſuddenly to ſtrike upon eur 
liſtening ear; but reflection interpoſes, and the 
| fancied ſounds are heard no more: all is huſhed, 
till, and lifeleſs : we are rendered almoſt inſen- 
| le of exiſtence. Solitude appears on every 
Ade, and the bleeding heart withdraws the atten- 
tion of the mind from every living objeft. The 
- wearied ſpirits, in the hour of dejeQion, perſuade 
us that iffeRtion is gone, and that we are no long- 
er capable of loving, or of being beloved; and 
do a heart that has once taſted the ſympathies 
of love, life, without affection, is death the 
maoſt horrible, The unfortunate being therefore 
who has experienced this miſery, is inclined to 
live in Solitude and die alone. In theſe reflecting 
moments, in this ſudden tranſition from the 
beight of happineſs to the deepeſt miſery, no 
perſon ſeems anxious to offer him the ſmalleſt 
Conſolation, to participate in his ſufferings, or to 
be capable of forming an adequate idea of his 
diſtreſs : the grief, indeed, which ſuch a Joſs 
92 : - _- - Inlet, 
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| inflits, cannot be conceived until it has deen 
It is, however, under cireumſtances like theſe 
that Sol run enjoys its higheſt triumph: It 
is here that all the advantages which reſult from 


= it may be fully experienced; for affliction has no 


wounds to which, when wiſely applied, it will 
not give immediate eaſe, and in the event come 
_ pletely ure e TR 
The wounds of affliction, it is true, admit 
only of a ſlow and gradual remedy. The art 
of living alone requires ſo much initiation before 
it can be acquired, is ſubje& to ſuch a variety of 
accidents, and depends ſo much upon ſituations 
ſuitable to the bent of particular characters, that 
the mind muſt have attained a high degree of 
maturity for Solitude, before effects ſo conſidera- 
ble and advantageous can be expected from it; 
but he who has acquired ſufficient vigour to 
break the galling chains of prejudice, and from 
his earlieſt youth has felt eſteem and fondneſs for 
the pleaſures of retirement, will not, under ſuch 
circumſtances, be embarraſſed in his choice. 
From the moment he perceives himſelf indiffer- 
ent to the objects which ſurround him, and that 
the gaieties of public ſociety have loſt their 
_ charms, he will then rely on the powers of his 
ſoul, and never be leſs alone than in the company 
of himſelf. 13 . | 
Men of genius are frequently condemned to 
employments as diſagreeable to the temper of 
their minds as a nauſeous medicine is to an empty. 
ſtomach. Forced to toi) upon ſome dry and diſ= 
guſting ſubjet, confined to a particular ſpot, 
and utterly unable to releaſe themſelves from the 
troubleſome and impeding yoke, ſuch characters 
35 Tg ſeldom 


F 
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ſeldom expect tranquillity on this fide of the 
grave; for deprived of the opportunities of en- 
gaging in the diſſipations of life, every object 
which the world preſents to their view encreaſes 
their diſguſt. It is not for them, they exclaim, 
that the young zephyrs open the budding foilage 
with their careſſing breath; that the feathered 
choir pour forth, in enlivening ftrains, their 
rural ſongs; that odoriferous flowers deck the 
enamelled meads. But leave theſe complain- 
ants to themſelves, give them their liberty and 
leiſure, and you would ſoon obſerve the native 
enthuſiaſm of their minds regenerate, and ſee 
them in the higheſt region ſoaring with the bold 
. "— and penetrating eye of the bird of Jove. 
If Solitude be capable of diffipating griefs of 
this complexion, what effect will it not produce 
on the minds of men who have the opportunity 
of retiring at pleafure to its friendly ſhades, who 
only ſeek for the enjoyments of a pure air, and 
whoſe only defire is domeſtic felicity? When 
ANTISTHENES was aſked, what ſervice he had 
received from philoſophy ? he anſwered, „It has 
taught me to ſubdue myſelf.” Pops ſays, that he 
never laid his head upon his pillow without re- 
flecting, that the moſt important leſſon of life 
was to learn the art of being happy within him 
ſelf. It ſeems to me that all thoſe who are capa- 
ble of living contentedly at home, and of loving 
every object by which they are ſurrounded, even 
to the dog and the cat, have found what Pore 
looked for. 5 DE 
Thoſe pleaſures and diſſipations which are 
fought after with ſo much eagerneſs and anxiety, 
have in truth, the effect of producing the moſt 
ſerious reflection in our minds, when we com- 
mune 
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mune with ourſelves. It is then that we learn 
in what the true felicity of life properly conſiſts, 
whether in the poſſeſſion of thoſe. external ob- 
jets which we have no power either to alter or 
reform, or in a due and proper regulation of our- 
felves. It is then that we begin to perceive how 
falſe and faithleſs thoſe flattering illuſions prove 
which ſeem to promiſe us ſo much happineſs. A 
lady, poſſeſſed of youth and beauty, wrote to 

me one evening on returning from a celebrated 
ridotto, & You obſerved” with what gaiety and 
« content I quitted the ſcene. Believe me, 1 
4 felt a void fo painful in my breaſt at the fight 

c of thoſe factitious joys, that I could willing- 
0 oy have torn the flowery decorations from my 
. F 
All the pleaſures of the world are nothing, if 
| os do not render the heart more happy in itſelf, 

and tend to increaſe our domeſtic felicity. On _ 
the contrary, every ſpecies of misfortune, how- 
= ever accumulated, may be borne by thoſe who 
ire capable of enjoying the privacy of ſtudy, 9 
aand the elegant recreation which books afford. 
To have obtained this reſource, is already to 
have made conſiderable advances towards happi- 
neſs; for it would be preſumptuous to exact | 
more from us than an inclination to regulate the 
affections of the heart, and to controul the paſ- 
ſions of the mind. A celebrated philoſopher, . 
therefore, has with great judgment obſerved, 
that there is both pride and falfehood in pretend- 
ing that man alone is capable of effecting his 


own happineſs. We are, however, moſt certain- 
ly. capable of modifying the natural diſpoſitions 
of our fouls; we are capable of forming our 
| taſtes, varying our ſentiments, directing our in- 

| 5 | clinations, 
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clinations, of ſubduing even the paſſions them 

ſelves; and we are then not only leſs ſenſible of 

all the wants of life, but feel even ſatisfaction 
under circumſtances which to others would ap- 
| pear grievous and intolerable. Health is, with- 


— — cane 


——— 


out doubt, one of the moſt precious enjoyments 
man can poſſeſs; and yet there are cireumſtances 
ad nd fituations under which even the privation 
pf it may be accompanied with real tranquillity. 
How many times have I returned my thanks to 
tde Great Diſpoſer of human events for an indiſ- 
poſition which has confined me at home, and 
enabled me to invigorate the weakened functions 
of my ſoul in quietude and ſilence; a happineſs 
| that receded as my indiſpoſition quitted me. Af- 
i ter having been obliged to drag through the 
ſtreets of the metropolis every day of my life 
during a number of years with a feeble conſtitu- 
tion, and weakened limbs, ſuſceptible on feeling. 
ins fnalleſt coll. to the ſame ſenſations as if 
knives were ſeparating the fleſh from the bone; 
after experiencing day after day, in the courſe of 
my profeſſion, ſorrows ſo afflifting, that I offered 
up the gratitude of my heart with tears of joy, 
when it pleaſed the Almighty to afford me a mo- 
ment of eaſe and quietude ; it will not be won- 
dered that any indiſpoſition which occaſioned my 
confinement ſhould afford me inexpreſſible hap- 
ineſs. 1 . | 1 
, The phyſician who poſſeſſes the leaſt ſenſibi- 
ug, being continually employed in adminſtering 
relief to the ſufferings of others, muſt, without 
doubt, frequently forget his own; but alas ! how 
_ often alſo muſt he feel the horror of his ſituation, 
where he is ſummoned to exerciſe a power not 
within the reach of his art, and is obliged to a | 
| | ten 
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tend, notwithſtanding all the bodily and mental 
anguiſh he may perſonally feel. Under ſuch 
cCireumſtances, the diſeaſe which relieves the 
mind from the diſtraction of anxiety, is to me 2 
= ſoft repoſe, a pleaſing Solitude, provided peeviſh 
friends do not intrude, and politely diſtutrb me 
= with their fatiguing viſits. In theſe moments I 
3 y the benediction of Heaven on thoſe who 
== neglect to overwhelm me with their idle conver- 
ſation, and, with the kindeſt compaſſion, forget 
do diſturb me by enquiries after my health. A 
ſingle day in which I can remain quietly at home, 
= without being obliged to receive a viſitor, and : 
= cmploy my mind on literary ſubjects, affords me; 
= notwithſtariding my bodily pain, more real plea- 
== ſure than our women of quality and men of fa- 


A 24 
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ſhion ever felt from all their feaſtings and enter- 
tainments. | p es 
The diminution which our ſufferings experi- 

ence in Solitude, is in itſelf a conſiderable advan- 
tage; for quietude of mind to men whoſe duties 
depend on the public voice, from whom an in- 
defatigable activity is exacted, and who unavoid- 

== ably paſs their days in the midſt of continued 
== anxieties, is in effect tranſcendent felicity. 
Taube mind, whether of the young or of the | 
old, no longer feels the fear of being alone when 

it is capable of occupying itſelf in privacy o 
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ſome uſeful or agreeable ſubject. 5 

If the temper ſhould be ſoured by ill- humour, 
we ſhould endeavour to create a diverſion of the | 
mind by reading with ſome fixed and particular 
deſign; and it is impoſſible to read without de- 
riving ſome advantage, provided we have a pen 
or pencil ready to mark the new ideas as the) 
occur, or the obfervations which illuftrate and | 
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confirm thoſe we already poſſeſs; for unleſs we 
apply what we learn to our own diſpoſitions, or 
the characters of other men, ſtudy of every kind 


ſoon becomes fatiguing: exerciſe, however, will 


Keſily lead to this habit, and then reading is per- 
haps one of the moſt ſure and certain remedies 
againſt la ſſitude and diſcontent. . 
| The mind having once acquired the habit of 


fixing its attention, is always capable of driving 


| away unpleaſant and painful ideas. The fight of 
| a noble and intereſting object, the ſtudy of a 
I | uſeful ſcience, a picture in which the various re- 
volutions of ſociety are hiſtorically diſplayed, and 
1 the progreſs made in any particular art, agreea- 
2 bly 225 attention, and baniſh the ſorrows of the 
mind. Fn 3 | | 3 
Pleaſures of this deſcription, it is certain, 
grey tranſcend all thoſe which adminiſter mere- 
I y to the ſenſes. ' I am aware, that in ſpeaking of 
the pleaſures of the mind, ſublime meditation, 
the profound deduCtions of reaſon, and the bril- 
liant effuſions of fancy, are in general under- 
ſtood; but there are alſo others, for the perfect 
_ enjoyment of which neither extenſive knowledge 
nor extraordinary talents are neceſſary. Theſe 
are the pleaſures. which reſult from activity and 
employment ;. pleaſures that are equally within 
the reach of the ignorant clown or learned philo- 
ſopher, and which produce enjoyments no leſs 
-  Exquilite than thoſe we firſt mentioned: the ex- 
ertion of manual labour, therefore, ought never 
to be deſpiſed. I am acquainted with gentlemen 
who are inſtructed in the mechaniſm of their 
own watches; who are able to work as painters, 
lockſmiths, carpenters ; and who ate not only 


furniſhed with almoſt all the tools proper to every 


L * N 
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branch of trade, but know alſo how to uſe them: ; 
ſuch characters never feel the leaſt diſquietude 
from the want of ſociety, and are in conſequence 


the happieſt of men. 


% 


The labours we experience in any art or ſei- 


ence form the recreation of it; and when carried 


to a certain degree of perfection, render man ſo- | 
cial with himſelf, and counterbalance the greateſt 
of moral evils. To conquer difficulties is to 


promote our pleaſures z and every time our ef 
' forts attain to a certain point, from whence we 


? 


can view with complacency the end of our la- 
bours, the ſoul feels an inexpreſſible tranquillity 


and ſatisfaction, and, being contented within it- 


ſelf, ſeeks for no higher pleaſure. 


The enjoyments of the heart are within the 


reach of all men who, free, eaſy, and affectio- 


nate, are contented with themſelves, and pleaſed 


with thoſe about them. Alas ! how much ſupe- 
rior, therefore, for this reaſon, is the happineſs 


which a country life affords, to that deceitful 
felicity which is affected in the courts of 
Princes, and in the brilliant circle of the great 
and gay; a truth ſeverely felt by men of worldly 
pleaſure, and confeſſed by their frequent com- 
plaints of reſtleſsneſs and languor; complaints 


unknown among the vallies of the Alps, or upon 


| thoſe mountains where innocence yet dwells, and 
which no viſitor ever quitted without the tribute 


of a tear, 


The fatal poiſon, however, which lurks be- 
neath the manners of luxurious cities might eaſily 
de avoided, by renouncing the inſipid life in 


which the inhabitants are engaged. Virtuous | 


actions convey tranquillity to the foul; and a joy 


equally calm and permanent accompanies the man 


into 


. 


into the cloſeſt receſſes. of retirement; whoſe 
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mind is fixed upon diſcharging the duties of hu- 
manity. Wich what delight alſo do we dwell up- 
on the recital of our ſchool adventures, the wan- 


| * | rom tricks of our youth! The hiſtory of the 


early periods of our lives, the remembrance of | 
our W and paſtimes, of the little pains and 


puerile wiſhes of our infancy, always recall to 


dur minds the moſt agreeable ideas. Ah! with 
| what complacent ſmiles, with what ſoft regret a 
' | venerable old man turns his eyes upon the ha py 
ra when the incarnation of youth anne” all 
his joys, when he entered into every enterprize 
with vigour, vivacity, and courage, when he 
ſought difficulties only to diſplay his powers in 
furmenntng hem! 
Let us contraſt the character we formerly bore 
wich that which we at preſent poſſeſs ;- or, by 
giving a freer range to our ideas, let us rather 
caft our thoughts upon the various events of 
which we have been witneſſes, upon the means 
which the Almighty has thought proper to em- 
ploy in the exaltation or debaſement of empires, 
upon the rapid progreſs which the arts and ſci- 
ences have made within our own remembrance, 
upon the advancement of philoſophy and the re- 
treat of prejudice, upon the aſcendancy od 
| Ignorance and ſuperſtition ſtill maintain, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſublime efforts of genius to fuppreſs 
them, upon the bright irradiations of intellect, 
and the moral depravation of the heart, and we 
ſhall ſoon perceive the clouds of langour diſap- 
pear, k, d tranquillity, peace, and good-humour 
The inexpreflible felicity, that variety of de- 
lightful enjoyments, ſo ſuperior to the gratifica- 
tions of ſenſe, which Solitude affords to every 
„„ eng oo. 1 : reflecting 
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reflecting mind, are capable of being reliſhed at 
every period of ourelives; in the laſt decay of 
age as well as in the earlieſt prime of youth. 

e who to a vigorous conſtitution, a free ſpirit, 
an eaſy temper, has added the advantages of a 
cultivated underſtanding, will here experience, 


while his heart continues pure and his mind inno- 


cent, the higheſt and moſt unalterable pleaſure. 
The love of exerciſe animates all the faculties of 
the ſoul, and increaſes the energies, of nature. 
Employment is the firſt deſire of every active 
mind. It is the filent conſciouſneſs of the ſupe- 
riority of our nature, of the force of our intellec- 
tua] powers, of the high dignity of our character, 
which inſpire great ſouls with that noble ardour 
which carries them to the true ſublime. Con- 
ſtrained by the duties of their fituation to mix in 
the intercourſes of ſociety ; obliged to ſubmit, in 
ſpite of their inclination, to the frivolous and fa- 
tiguing diſſipations of the world, it is in with- 
drawing from theſe tumultuous ſcenes, into the 
ſilence of meditation, that men become ſenſible 
of the divine efferveſcence of their fouls, feel a 
' 2 wiſh to break their chains, to eſcape from the 
ſervility of pleaſure, and from all the noiſy and 
tumultuous joys in which they are engaged. We 
never feel with higher energy and ſatisfaction, 
with greater comfort and cordiality, that we live, 
think, are reaſonable beings, ſelf-aCtive, free, 
capable of the moſt ſublime exertions, and par- 
taking of immortality, than in thoſe moments 
When we ſhut the door againſt the intruſions of 
impertinence and faſhion, Fl os Poe 
There are few vexations ſo inſupportable as 
thoſe taſteleſs. viſits, thoſe annoying partialities 
” which a life of lazy opulence and wanton 
pleaſure is occupied. My thoughts,” fays 
3 obo, 5 
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RousskAu, « will only come when they pleaſe, 


« and not when I chuſe.” Obliged, therefore, 


to wait for their arrival, the intruſion of a ſtran- 


ger, or even the viſit of an acquaintance by 


whom he was not intimately known, was always 


dreadful to him. It was for this reaſon alone 


that this extraordinary character, who ſeldom ex- 


A 


vpdherienced an hour of tranquillity unaccompanied 


by pain, felt fuch petulant indignation againſt 


the importunate civilities and empty compliments 
of common converſation, while he enjoyed the 
rational intercourſe of ſenſible and well-informed 


minds with the higheſt delight“. 


© "How foon, alas, the dignity of the human 
{ charafter becomes debaſed by aſſociating with 


low and little minds! How many rays of thought, 


previous rays! emanating immediately from the 


eity upon the mind of man, are extinguiſhed 


by the noxious vapours of ſtagnated life! But it 
is meditation and reflection that muſt give them 


- birth, elevate them to the heights of genius, 


make them ſubſiſtent with the nature of the hu- 
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even in the moſt amiable of all ſocieties, are fre- 


quently produced by ſolitude. Separated by diſ- 


tance from our friends, we feel ourſelves depriv- 


ed of the company of thoſe who are deareſt to 


our hearts; and to relieve the dreary void, we 


aſpite to the moſt ſublime efforts, and adopt the 


are under the protecting care of friendſhip and of 


* I never could endure,” ſays Roussxav, * the empty 
« and” unmeaning compliments of common converſation; 


«© but from converſations uſeful or ingenious, 1 have always 


felt the higheſt pleaſure, and have never refuſed to par- 


2 take of them.“ 5 5 
5 | love, 


man MIND, and conformable to the ſpirit of the 
human character. | . 


ViRTUEs to which the ſoul cannot raiſe itſelf, 
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love, while their kind offices ſupply all our wants, [ | 
and their affectionate embraces lock us eternally | 
in their arms, we forget, in the blandiſhments of 
ſuch a ſtate, almoſt the faculty of ſelf motion, 
Tole fight of the powers of acting from ourſelves, 
and ſeldom reflect that we may be reduced to the 
neceſſity of ſupporting ourſelves, under the ad- 
verſities of life. To guard againſt this event, 
therefore, it is proper, by retiring into Solitude, 
to experience and rely upon the ſtrength of our 
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Own powers. The ſoul weakened by the ſtorms * 


of life, then aequires new vigour, fixes the ſteady | 
eye of fortitude on the frowns of adyerſity, and 
learns to elude the - threatening rocks on which | 
the happineſs of vulgar minds fo frequently: is | 
wrecked. He who devotes his days to Solitude, 
finds reſources within himſelf of which he had 
no idea, while philoſophy inſpires him with cou- 
rage to ſuſtain the moſt rigorous ſhocks of fate. 
Tue diſpoſition of man becomes more firm, 
his opinions more determined and correct, when, 
urged by the tumults of life, he reflects, in the 
quietude of his heart, on his own nature and the 
manners of the world. The conſtitution of a 
verſatile and undecided character proceeds entire- 
ly from that intellectual weakneſs which prevents 
the mind from thinking for itſelf. Such charac- 
ters conſult upon every occaſion the OK ACL R of 
public opinion, ſo infallible in their ideas, be- 
fore they know what they ought to think, or in 
what manner their judgment ſhould be formed, or 
their conduct regulated. „ 


* 


' Weak minds always conceive- it moſt ſafe to 
adopt the ſentiments of the multitude. . They ne- 
ver venture an opinion upon any ſubject until the 
majority have decided. Theſe deciſions, whe= 
ther upon men or things, they implicitly follow, 
ED, „ without 
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without giving themſelves the trouble to enquire 
who is right, or on which ſide the truth lies. 
The ſpirit of truth and love of equity, indeed, 
are only to be expected from thoſe who are fear- 
leſs of living alone. Men of diffipated minds are 
never the protectors of the weak, or the avengers 
of the oppreſſed. Are the various and powerful 
hots of fools and knaves your enemies? Are you 
injured in your property by or geg or in your 
fame by calurnny? You muſt not hope for re- 
dreſs from light characters, or for ſupport from 
men of diffipation; for they only repeat the voice 
of error, and propagate the fallacies of prejudice, 
Io live in Solitude, to feel ourſelves alone, 
only inſpires fear, inaſmuch as it contributes to-. 
extinguiſh one corporeal power by giving birth 
to another. The powers of the mind, on the 
eontrary, augment in proportion as they become 
more concentrated, when no perſon is united to 
us, or ready to afford protection. To live un- 
diſturbed, to mitigate the ſuffering of preſent 
impreſſions, to render the mind ſuperior to the 
accidents of life, and to gain ſufficient intrepidi- 
ty to oppoſe the danger of adverſity, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to live alone. How ſmoothly 
los the ſtream of life when we have no anxie= 
ty to enquire © Who did this?“ „ Who ſaid -T 
that?” How many miſerable prejudices, and 
ſtill more contemptible paſſions, has one ſerious 
reflection ſubdued! How quickly, in fach a 
ſituation, that laviſh, ſhameful, and idolatrous 
veneration for every unworthy object diſappears ! 
With what noble fpirit the votary of Solitude 
fearleſsly diſdains thoſe characters who conceive 
that high birth and illuftrious deſcent confer a 
privilege to tyrannize over inferior men, to _ 5 
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they frequently afford ſo many reaſons to hold | 


them in contempt. 


and things informs us, it is in leiſure and retite- 


An ingenious and celebrated obſerver of men 


ment alone, that the ſoul exalts itſelf into a ſub- 


lime ſuperiority over the accidents of life, be- 
comes indifferent to the good or evil it may ex- 


perience;. the praiſe or cenſure it may receive, 


the life it may enjoys or even. the death it may 
ſuffer. It is in Solitude alone that thoſe noble 


unerring axioms which form and ſupport every 


great character, are developed. Even philoſo- 
phy itſelf, {continues this excellent Philoſopher, 
in his obſervations upon CicgRo,) and thoſe 
deep theories upon which the-ſublifie conduct of 
the ſtateſman is founded, and which enable him 


to perform with excellence the important duties 


with which he is charged, are formed in the 


from the great theatre of the world. e 
As Solitude, therefore, not only gives firm - 
neſs to the characters, and propriety to the ſen- 
timents of men, but leads the mind to a true 
degnec of elevation, ſo likewiſe there is no other 


ſilence of Solitude, in ſome diſtant retirement 


— 3 — —— — 


ſiküation in which we ſo ſoon acquire the impor- 


tant knowledge of ourſelves. 


CY 7 


' 


tainly poſſible for men to be deliberate and wiſe, 
even amidſt all the tumults of the world, eſpeci- 
ally if their principles be well fixed before they 


RETIREMENT connects us more cloſely wit 
our own boſoms, and we live in habits of the 
ſtricteſt intimacy only with ourſelves. It is cer- 


enter on the ſtage of life; but it is much more 


difficult to preſerve an integrity of conduct 
| amidſt the corruptions of ſociety than in the fim- _ 
plicity of Solitude, How many men pleaſe only 


by 
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by their faults, and recommend themſelves only 

by their vices! How many profligate villains and 

_ unprincipled adventurers, of infinuating man- 

ners, are well received by ſociety, only becauſe 

they have learnt the art of adminiſtering to the 

follies, the weakneſſes, the vices of thoſe who 
give the lead to faſhion! How is it poſſible that 
the mind, intoxicated with the fumes of that in- 

cenſe which Flattery burns to its honour, ſhould 
be capable of knowing or appreciating the cha- 

2 racters of men! But, on the contrary, in the 
_ filence and tranquillity of retirement, whether 

we are led by inclination to the ſtudy of our- 
_ - ſelves, awakened to reffection by a ſenſe of mi- 

; fery, or compelled to think ſeriouſly on our fitu- 
ation, and to examine the inward complexion of 
the heart, we can learn what we are, and what 
we ought to be. %%% no” 
How many new and uſeful diſcoveries may be 
made by occaſionally forcing ourſelves from the 

vortex of the world to the calm enjoyments W-- 
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ſtudy and reflection! To accompliſh this end, 
it is only neceſſary to commune 2 with = 
our hearts, and to examine our gefiduct with 
candour and impartiality. The man gf weftidly 
| pleaſure, indeed, has 'reafon to fun this felf- \.- 
examination, conſcious that the reſult of the en- 
quiry would be extremely unfavourable: for he 
who only judges of himſelf by the flattering opi- 
nion which others have been pleaſed to expreſs 
of his character, will in ſuch a ſcrutiny behold 
with ſurprize, that he is the miſerable flave of 
faſhion, habit, and public opinion, ſubmitting 
with laborious diligence, and the utmoſt poflible 
grace, to the exactions of politeneſs, and the 
authoritative demands of eſtabliſhed ceremony; 
never venturing to contradict the imperious uw. ; 
OM Fe TO Ole: 8 
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principles. . THE 
The violent alternatives of pleafure and pain, 
of hope and fear, of content and mortification, 
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of faſhion, however ſenſeleſs and abſurd its dic- 
tates may appear: obſequiouſly following the 
. example of others, giving credit to every thing 
they ſay, _ every thing they do, and not 


daring to con 


he will not only perceive, but acknowle 

that an infinite number of his daily thoughts and 
actions are inſpired by a baſe fear of himfelf, or 
ariſe from a ſervile complaiſance to others; that 


in the company of princes and ſtateſmen he only 
ſeeks to flatter their vanities, and indulge their 
caprices; that by his devotion to politeneſs, he 
ſubmits to become the miniſter of their vices, 
rather than offer them the ſmalleſt contradiction; 
or hazard an opinion that is likely to give them 
the leaſt diſpleaſure, Whoever with calm con- 


ſideration views this terrifying picture, will feel 


in the ſilent emotion of his heart the neceſſity of 
_ occaſionally retiring into Solitude, and ſeeking 


fociety with men of nobler ſentiments and purer 


inceſlantly torment the mind that has not cou- 
rage to riſe ſuperior to the influence of the ob- 


feelings of the moment; and incapable of exert- 


who, following the example of the times, are 
guided in all their actions by ſiniſter motives, 


and directed to every end by the mean conſidera- 
tion of ſelf-intereſt either immediate or Og 


condemn thoſe purſuits which every 

one ſeems ſo highly to approve. If fuch a cha- 

racter poſſeſs that degree of candour he _— 
ge 


jects of ſenſe. The virtues fly from the habita- 
tion of a heart that yields itſelf to firſt impreſ- 
ſions, of a heart that is for ever obedient to the 


„„ 


ing a dominion over them. The virtues alſo 
ceaſe to dwell in the boſoms of the worldly, 
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I uo exerciſe even virtue itſelf with advantage 
and effect, it is neceſſary to retire into Solitude; 
to avoid the impediments which the accidents 

of the paſſing day may create; to eſtimate, by 
a ſilent examination, the true value of things, 
and the real merit of human actions. The 
mind, debaſed by the corruptions of the world, 
has no idea of relinquiſhing the proſpect of 
preſent benefit, and making a noble facrifice of 
glory and of fortune. They never appreciate 
any action by its intrinſic merit; but conduct all 
their caleul tions upon a vile notion of lucre, 
and only aflume the garb of virtue ab a mean of 
ſnatching ſome poor advantage, obtaining ſome 
paltry honour, or gaining ſome ſerviceable ere · 
dit: to thoſe who, from their power and ſupe - 

Fiority, n if they were equally baſe and 

FContemptible, prejudice their intereſts, they pay 

4 ſeryile court, flatter, lie, calumniate, and 

 exinge, and depart only to commit new baſeneſs 
JJ... Oh 
Man diſcovers with deeper penetration the 
extent and nature of the paſſions by which he is 
_ ſwayed, when he reflects on their power in the 
_ calmneſs and ſilence of Solitude, where the ſoul, 
eing. leſs frequently ſuſpended between hope 
and fear, acts with greater freedom. How vir- 
ſtuous, alas! do we all become under the preſ- 
5 | ſure of calamity! How ſubmiſſive, how indul- 
gent, how kind is man, when the finger of God 
chaſtiſes his frailties, by rendering his hopes. de- 
lufive, and his ſchemes abortive ; when the Al- 
mighty Power humbles human pride, converts 
oùr wiſdom into folly, our profoundeſt counſels 
into manifeſt and ſtriking inſtances of madneſs ! 
At ſuch a moment the careſſes of a child, _ 


OO Gas woe, ry, tity, ws ih. 


7 | ant ! But, 
. in the miſts of prejudice, dazzled by the intel- 


5 8 
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moſt diſtant civility from inferiors, afford us the 
higheſt comfort. The ſcene, however, pre- 
ſently changes; we view misfortune under a dif- 
ferent aſpect, our ſoftneſs dies away, our ſuffers 
ings decreaſe, the ſou] begins to tiſe from its de- 


jektion, we acquire a knowledge of its faculties, - 


become indifferent to every external object, and, 
feeling the extent of its powers, diſcover our ſu- 
periority over all thoſe circumſtances which be- 
15. gave inquietude to fear, and alarm to weak» 
neis, * . FA a ws * 
Sheltered in the retreats of Solitude from the 
extremes of fortune, and leſs expoſed to the in- 
toxication of ſucceſs, or the depreſſion of dif. 
appointment, life glides eaſily along like the 
ſhadow of a paſſing cloud. ApyERSI TY need 
not here intrude, to teach us how inſignificant 
we are in the eyes of God, how helpleſs witk- 
out his aſſiſtance, how much our uncheckęd 
pride poiſons the happineſs of life, torments the 
heart, and becomes the endleſs and increaſing 
ſource of human miſery; for in the calm regions 
of retirement, undiſturbed by treacherous. fond- 


neſs or groundleſs hate, if even hope ſhould diſ- 15 


appear, and every comfort vaniſh from our view, 
we are ſtill capable of ſubmitting to the ſtroke 
of fate with patience and reſignation. ET. 
Let every one, therefore, who wiſhes to think 

with dignity, or live with eaſe, ſeek the retreats. 
of Solitude, and enter into a friendly intercourſe. 
with his own heart. How ſmall a portion of 

true philoſophy, with an enlightened underſtand- 
ing, will render us humble and compliant! But, 


lectual glimmer of falſe lights, every one miſ- 
takes the true path, and ſeeks for happineſs Fa | 


1 s parade of 
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dae ſhades of darkneſs and the labyrinths of ob- 
+ _ fcurity. The habits of retirement and tranquil- 


lity can alone enable us to make a juſt eſtimate 
If men and things, and it is by renouncing all 


me prepoſſeſſions which the corruptions of ſociety 
baue implanted in the mind, that we make the 


firſt advances towards the reſtoration of reaſon, 
and the attainment of felicity. . 
Solitude will afford us this advantage, if when 


we are there alone before God, and far retired 


from the obſervation of men, the ſilent language 
of conſcience ſhews to us the great imperfection 


1 of our characters, and the many difficulties we 
| have yet to ſurmount before we can attain, the 


excellence of which our nature is capable. In 
ſociety men 2 deceive each other: they 

nake learning, affect ſentiments 
which they do not poſſeſzs, dazzle the obſerver 


dy borrowed rays, and in the end miſlead them- 
| ſelves by the illuſions which they raiſe. But in 


Solitude, far removed from the guile of flattery 


| and falſchood, accompanied by truth and follow- 
1 ed by virtue, the mind enters into a cloſe ac- 


quaintance with itſelf, forms its judgment with 
| greater accuracy, and feels the ineſtimable value 

of fincerity and ſingleneſs of heart. Here the 
poſſeſſion of theſe qualities can never prove in- 


Pant 


jurious; for in the retreats of Solitude, moral 


excellence is not an object of either ridicule or 


contempt. We here compare the falſe agpear- 
ances of the world with the reality of things, 
and perceive the advantages they ſeemed to pro- 


- miſe, and the ſpecious virtues they appeared to 


poſſeſs, vaniſh like an airy vapour. The pride 
of human wit, the falſe concluſions of reaſon, 
the miſtakes.of vanity, and the weakneſſes 155 
VVT 
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the heart, are here developed to the eye of im- 


partiality. All that is imperfect in our faireſt 


virtues, in our ſublimeſt conceptions, in our 
moſt generous actions, all the oftentations of ſelf. 
love, are here exhibited in their natural forms, 
Is it poſſible to acquire ſo perfect a knowledge of 
ourſelves in the world, amidſt the buſtle of buſi. 
= and among the encreaſing dangers of ſocial : 
To ſubdue the dangerous paſſions and penici- 
ous inclinations. which agitate and miſlead the 
heart, it is neceſſary to fix the attention on other 
| objeRs, and turn our attachments to more laud- 
wle purſuits ; but Solitude is the only ſituation iin 
which new ſentiments and new ideas, ariſing from 
inexhauſtible reſources, inſtill themſelves into 
the mind: here the ſoul acts with perfect free- 
dom in every direction, and exerts all the force 
and energy of which it is ſuſceptible. And as 
Solitude to the idle may mitigate the intemper- 
ance of deſire, ſo, on the contrary, to the active 
it affords a complete victory over all the moſt ir- 
regular inclinations of the heart. OS 


. Onatched from the illuſiops of dociety, from 
che ſnares of the world, and placed in the ſecu- 
| rity of retirement, we view every object in its 


true form, as well under the diſtractions of miſ. 


fortune, as in the pangs of ſickneſs and in the 
anguiſh of death. The vanity and emptineſs of 
all thoſe advantages which we expect from ex- 
ternal objects, appear in full view, and we diſ- 
cover the neceſſity of curbing the extravagance 
of our thoughts, and the licentiouſneſs of our 
deſires. The veil of falſe appearance is remov- 
ed; and he who in the world was raiſed as 
much above others, as by his faults and vices he 
We R ought 
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Mi - ought to have ſunk beneath them, here perceives 
bit © + the imperfections which flattery had concealed, 
ndnd which a crowd of miſerable ſlaves had rhaps 
tte baſeneſs and cowardice entirely to juſtify. _ 
Too acquire durable pleafures and true felicity, 
it is neceſſary to adopt that judicious and rational 
philoſophy which conſiders life in a ſerious point 
- of view, courts enjoyments which neither time 
nor accident can deſtroy, and looks with an eye 
of pity on the ſtupid vulgar, agitating their minds 
and tormenting their hearts in ſplendid miſeries 
and childiſh converſations. Thoſe however, on 
the contrary, who have no knowledge of their 
on hearts, who have no habits of reflection, 
no means of employment, who have not perſe- 
vered in virtue nor are able to liſten to the voice 
of reafon, have nothing to hope from SoLi- 
Trupp: their joys are all annihilated when the 
blood has loft its warmth, when the ſenſes are 
blunted, and their powers - diminiſhed: on ex- 
periencing the ee the moſt 
triſling reverſe of fortune, they al into the deep- 
+ eft diffreſs, the. moſt horrid ideas fill their minds, 
and they are tormented with all the agitations of 
an alarmed imagination. 8 
Me have hitherto only pointed out one portion 
of the general advantages of Solitude; there are, 
however, many others which touch men more 
_ | nearly. Ah! who has not experienced its kind 
influence in the adverſities of life! Who has not 
iin the moment of convaleſcence, in the hour of 
melancholy, in the age when ſeparation or death 
haas deprived the heart of the jntercourſes of 
| friendſhip, ſought relief under its ſalutary ſhades ? 
\ Happy is che being who is ſenſible of the advan- 
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tages of a religious retirement from the world, | 
| os facred tranquillity, where all the benefits to 
de derived from ſociety impreſs themſe]ves more 
deeply in the heart, where every hour is conſe- 
crated to the practice of the mild and peaceful 
virtues, and where every man, when he is on 
the bed of death, wiſhes he had lived! But theſe 
advantages become much more conſpicuous when 
we compare the modes of thought which employ 
the mind of a ſolitary philoſopher with thoſe of a 
worldly ſenſualiſt; the tireſome and tumultuous 
life of the one with the ſoft tranquillity of the 
other; when we oppoſe the fear and horror which 
diſturb the death-bed of the worldly-minded man 
with the peaceable and eaſy exit of thoſe pious 
ſouls who ſubmit with reſignation to the will of 
Heaven. It is at this aweful moment that we 
feel how important it is to turn the eye inwardly 
upon ourſelves, and to hold a religious commu- 
nion with our Creator, if we would bear the 
| ſufferings of life with dignity, and the pains of © 
death with caſe. | ns 


Solitude affords us the moſt inconteſtible ad- 
vantages under the greateſt adverſities of life. 
The convaleſcent, the unfcr:unate, the miſan- 

_ thropiſt here find equal rclLef; their tortured 
ſouls here find a balm for the deep and painful 

wounds they have received, and ſoon regain their 

priſtine health and vigour. 8 
Sickneſs and afffiction would fly with horror 

from the retreats of Solitude, if their friend] 

ſhades did not afford. them that conſolation which 

they are unable to obtain in the temples of plea- 

ſure. The ſubtile vapour which ſenſuality and 
intoxication ſhed upon the objects that ſurround = 

a ſtate of health and happineſs entirely diſap- 

© fp 8 per; 
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pear; and all thoſe charms, which ſubſiſt rather 


; In imagination than in reality, loſe their power. 


To the happy every object wears the delightful _ 


| colours of. the roſe; but to the miſerable all is 
black and dreadful. The two conditions are 


|} equally in the extreme; but neither of them diſ- 


9 


Cover the errors into which they are betrayed, 


until the moment when the curtain drops, when 


the ſcene changes, the illuſion is diſſipated. Both 


of them enjoy the dream, while the underſtanding 


continues ſilent and abſorbed. - The one feels 
that God employs his attention to the preſerva- 


tion of his creatures, even when he ſees them 


the moſt abandoned and profligate. The others 


devote themſelves to thoſe vanities and pleaſures 
with which the faſhions of the world intoxicate 


the mind, even although at the very moment 
they reflect ſeriouſly upon themſelves, upon their 
preſent ſituation, their future deſtiny, and the 


means by. which alone they can be conducted to 


„i,, 1 
How unhappy ſhould we be if the Divine 


Providencc were to grant us every thing we de- 


ire! Even under the very afflictions by which 


| 


oy 


de irretrievably reduced. 


man conceives all the happineſs of his life anni- 
hilated, God perhaps purpoſes ſomething extra- 
ordinary in his favour. New circumſtances 
excite new exertions. In Solitude and tranquil- 
lity, if we earneſtly endeayour to conquer miſ- 
fortune, the activity of life, which, until the 
moment of adverſity, had been perhaps ſuſpend- 
ed, ſuddenly changes; and the mind regains its 
energy and vigour, even_while it laments the 
Rate of inaction to which it conceives itſelf to 
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But there are ſtill greater advantages: if ſor- 
row force us into Solitude, patience and perſe- 
verance ſoon reſtore the ſoul to its natural tran- 
quillity nd Joy, We ought never to inſpect the 
volume of futurity; its pages will only deceive 
us: on the contrary, we ought for ever to repeat | 
this experimental truth, this conſolatory maxim, | 
-  'That the objects which men behold at a diſtance | 
with fear and trembling, loſe, on a nearer ap- | 
{proach not only their diſagreeable and menacing 
l aſpect, but frequently, in the event, produce the 
moſt agreeable and unexpected pleaſures. He 
who tries every expedient, who 8 oppoſes 
himſelf to every difficulty, who ſtands ſteady and 
inflexible to every obſtacle, who neglects no ex- 
ertion within his power, and relies with confi- / 

_ dence upon the aſſiſtance of God, extracts from 

affliction both its poiſon and its ſting, and de- 
prives misfortune of its victory. ar Sel 

Sorrow, misfortune, ſickneſs, ſoon render us 
eaſy and familiar with Solitude, How readily we 
_ renounce the world, how indifferent we become 
to all its pleaſures, when the inſidious eloquence 
of the paſſions is ſilenced, when we are diſtracted 
by pain, opprefled by grief, and deſerted by all 
our powers! Under ſuch circumſtances we im- 

' mediately perceive the weakneſs and inſtability of 
thoſe ſuccours which the world affords; where 
pain is mixed with every joy, and vanity reigns 
thioughout. How many uſeful truths, alas 

does ſickneſs teach even to kings and miniſters, 

While they ſufter themſelves to be deluded and 
Ange? upon by all mankind! „ 
| _ The opportunity which a valetudinarian en- 
zoys of employing his faculties with facility and 
ſueceſs in a manner * to the extent of 
a 2 - „„ = 
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his deſigns, is undoubtedly ſhort, and paſſes ra- 
| © | pidly away. Such happineſs is the lot only of 
thoſe who enjoy' robuſt health: they alone can 
exclaim, (Time is my own:”* but he who la- 
bours under Venti Nennen and ſuffering, and 
whoſe avocation depends on the public neceſſity 
or Caprice, can never ſay that he has one moment 
to ar He muſt watch the fleeting hours as 
they pals, and ſeize an interval of leiſure when 
and where he can. Neceſlity as well as reaſon 
convinces him, that he muſt, in ſpite of his 
daily ſufferings, his wearied body, or his har- 
raſſed mind, firmly reſiſt his accumulating trou- 
blies, and, if he would fave himſelf from becom. 
ing the victim of dejection, manfully combat 
the difficulties by which he is attacked. The 
more we enervate ourſelves the more we become 
the prey of ill health; but a determined cou- 
rage and obſtinate reſiſtance frequently renovate 
our powers; and he who, in the calm of Soli- 
- tude, vigorouſly wreſtles with misfortune, is . 
certain, in the event, of gaining conſiderable 
1 FOO gs 
But under the pains of ſickneſs, we are apt 
too eaſily to liſten to the voice of indulgence; 
we neglect to exerciſe the powers we poſſeſs; - 
and, inſtead of directing the attention to thoſe 
objects which may divert diſtraction and ſtrength- 
en fortitude, we foſter fondly in our boſoms all 
the diſagreeable circumſtances of our ſituation. 
The ſoul ſinks from inquietude to inquietude, 
loſes all its powers, abandons its remaining rea- 
ſon, and feels, from its increaſing agonies and 
ſufferings, no confidence in its own exertions. 
The ene ſhould force his mind to for- 
get its troubles; ſhould endeavour” to * 
„ FF — 0 
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from the heavy atmoſphere by which he is enve- . 


loped and deprefſed. By theſe exertions he will 


certainly find unexpected relief, and be able to 
' accompliſh that which before he conceived to 
be impoſſible. For this purpoſe, however, he 
muſt firſt diſmiſs the phyſicians who daily viſit 
him to aſcertain this Bars of his health; feeling 
his pulſe with a ludicrous gravity, while they 
ſerivuſly ſhake their heads, and perform, ac- 
cording to their cuſtom, many other affected and 
ridiculous tricks; but who, from a great incli- 
nation to diſcover what does not exiſt, unhap- 
pily never diſcern the ſymptoms that are moſt 
plainly to be ſeen. Theſe pretenders to ſcience 
ſerve only to alarm the mind of the patient, to 
- rivet his attention more cloſely to thoſe very 
objects which it is his intereſt to forget, and to 
redouble his ſufferings, by the beneficial danger 
into which they raiſe the moſt trifling circum- 
ſtance of his diſorder. He muſt alſo avoid the 
company of falſe friends, and all thoſe who only 
_ adminiſter flattery to his frailties. He mv 
learn to aſſure them, that he diſbelieves all that 
they have told him; for if the ſenſations they 
excite are thought to have any foundation in 
truth, his own imagination immediately ſuper- 
induces a variety of gloomy phantoms and ter- 
rifying chimeras. | m_ 
Thus, under fituations the moſt difficult to 
ſupport, there ſtill remain reſources and conſola- 
tions in the boſom of Solitude. Are the nerves 
deranged ? Is the head pained by vertigos ? Has 
the mind no longer any power to think, the eye 
to read, the hand to write? Has it become phy- 
ſically impoſſible to exerciſe any of the functions 
of the ſoul? In ſuch a fituation we muſt learn 
5 | SY 8 | «K to 
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« to VEGETATE,” ſaid one of the moſt en - 


lightened philoſophers of Germany, when he 


beheld me at Hanover, in a condition which 


rendered me incapable of adopting any other 


reſource. O Garve! with what rapture I 


threw myſelf into your arms! With what tran- 
* ſports I heard you ſpeak, when you ſhewed me 
the neceſſity of learning to ſupport myſelf under 


my accumulated. calamities, by convincing me 


that you had experienced. equal ſufferings, and 


the ſevereſt of phylical misfortunes, . 


had been able to practiſe the leſſons which you : 
1 * . pg 8 


8 5 8 | 5 | | | « , | 2 
he fublime MenpeLsonm, during a cer- 


tain period of his life, was frequently obliged 
to retire, when diſcourſing on philoſophical ſub- 


| jects, to avoid the danger of fainting, In theſe 


moments it was his cuſtom to neglect all ſtudy, 


to baniſh labour of thought entirely from his 
mind. His phyſician one day aſked him, © How 
4 then do you employ your time, if you do not 


« think ??'—« I retire to the window of my 


chamber, and count the tiles upon the roof of 


« my neighbour's. houſe.“ 


Without thy tranquil wiſdom, O my beloved 


MN DELISsOH¹M]IU without thy reſignation to the 


will of Heaven, we can never reach that ele- 
vated grandeur of character, can never attain to 
that dignified endurance of our ſufferings, can 
never poſſeſs that ftoic fortitude which places 
human happineſs beyond the reach of milery, 
and out of the power of fate. Thy great ex- 


- ample pours conſolation into the heart; and hu- 


manity ſhould behold with grateful joy the ſupe- 
riority which reſignation affords to us, even under 


A light 


%% 


- 
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A light effort to obtain the fainteſt ray of | 
comfort, and a calm reſignation under inevitable 72 
misfortunes, will mutually contribute to procure 
relief. The man whoſe mind adheres to virtue, 
will never permit himſelf to be fo far overcome 
by the ſenſe of misfortune, as not to endeavour 
to vanquiſh his feelings, even when, fallen into 
the unhappy ſtate of deſpair, he no longer ſees 
any proſpect of comfort or conſolation. The 
moſt dejected boſom may endure ſenſations deep- 
ly afMicting, provided. the mind be not lazy and 


* 


inactive, will exerciſe its attention on ſome other 
object than itſelf, and make the ſmalleſt effort to 
withdraw the foul from brooding over its tor- 
ments and its ſorrows, by inſpiring the mind with 
ideas of -virtuous ſentiments, noble actions, and 
| generous inclinations, For this. realon, it is 
neceſſary to cultivate in our minds the love. of 
activity, and, after a dutiful and entire ſubmiſſion 
to the diſpenſations of Heaven, force ourſelves 
into employment, until, from the warmth of our 
exertions, we acquire a habit of alertneſs. I 
conſider a diſpoſition to be active amidſt that 
diſguſt and apathy which deſtroy the nerves of 
life, as the moſt ſure and efficacious antidote 
RS againſt the poiſon of a dejected ſpirit, a ſoured 
temper, a melancholy mind. | 


- 


— 


The influence of the mind upon the body is 
one of the moſt conſolatory truths to thoſe who 
are the ſubject of habitual ſufferings. Sup- 
ported by this idea, they never permit their 
reaſon to be entirely overcome: religion, under 
this idea, never loſes its powerful empire in the 
breaſt: and they are never inſtructed in the la- 
mentable truth, that men of the fineſt ſenſibili- 
ties. and moſt cultivated underſtandings frequently 
OE 7 dilcover 
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diſcover leſs fortitude under afflictions than the 
moſt vulgar of mankind. It is perhaps incredi- 
ble, that CAM RANELLA ſhould have been ca- 
pable of deranging his mind by gloomy reflec- 
tions to ſuch a degree, that he might have en- 
dured the tortures of the rack with leſs pain; 
but 1 can, from my own experience, aſſert, that 
even in the extremity of diftreſs, every object 
which diverts the attention ſoftens the evils we 
endure, and frequently drives them, unperceived, 
Many celebrated philoſophers. have by this 
means at lengih been able not only to preſerve a 
tranquil mind in the midſt of the moſt poignant 
ſufferings, but have even encreaſed the ſtrength 
of their intelle Cual faculties in ſpite of their 
corporeal pains. . RouvssgAU compoſed the 
greater part of his immortal works under the 
continual preſiure of ſickneſs and of grief, 
SEIITRIT, who, by his mild, agreeeable, and 
inſtructixe writings, has become the preceptor 
of Germany, certainly found in this intereſting. 
occupation the ſureſt remedy againfi melancholy. 
At an age already far advanced in life, MEN- 
pDELSoHM, who, although! not by nature ſub- 
558 to dejeCtion, was for a long time oppreſſed 
by an almoſt inconceivable derangement of the 
nervous ſyſtem, by ſubmitting with patience and 
dacqcility to his ſufferings, ſtill maintains all the 
noble and ſublime advantages of his youth. 
GARVE, who had lived whole years without 
being able to read, to write, or to think, after- 
wards compofed his treatiſe on CICERO; and 
in that work, this profound writer, ſo circum- 
ſpect in all his expieſſions that he would have 
been ſenlibly affected if any word too en 
e 5 | | a 
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had dropped from his pen, With a ſpecies of en- 
thuſiaſm returns thanks to the Almighty God for 
the imbecility of his conſtitution, becauſe it had 
convinced him of the extenſive influence which 


the powers of the mind poſſeſs over thoſe of the 


A frm reſolution, a ſteady adherence towards 


fome noble and intereſting end, will enable us to 
endure the moſt poignant affliction. An heroic 


courage is natural in all the dangerous enterpri- 
zes of ambition, and in the little croſſes of life is 


much more common than patience ; but a perſe- 


vering courage under evils of long duration, is a 


quality rarely ſeen, eſpecially when the ſou}, en- 
ervated by melancholy, abandons itſelf to deſpair, 
its moſt ordinary refuge, and looks up to Heaven | 


alone for its protection. 


It is this that renders melancholy the moſt ſe- 
vere of all the calamities of human life; and of 
all the remedies againſt it, there is none more effi- 
cacious than a calm and ſilent employment of the 


mind: for in ſolitude the weight of melanch 
is leſſened by the feebleſt effort, by the flight 
reſiſtance. The moment we make it a rule ne- 


ver to be idle, and to bear our ſufferings with 
patience, the keeneſt anguiſh of the foul flies 


from our reſignation, yields to our ſubmifſion. 
While we encourage a fondneſs for activity, and 
endeavour. to repel the incumbent mifery by mo- 

derate but continued efforts, the ſpirits gain new 
powers: a ſmall victory leads to a greater con- 
queſt; and the joy which ſucceſs inſpires, im- 
mediately deſtroys the notion we had entertained 
of endleſs forrow. If the exertions of reaſon and 


virtue prove ineffectual againſt fickneſs and ill- 
humour, we ſhould employ the mind upon ſome 


C3 . engaging 
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_ engaging object which requires but little atten- 
tion; for the ſlighteſt is frequently capable of 
ſubduing the ſevereſt forrow. The ſhades of 
_  melancþoly diſappear, the moment we fix atten- 
tion on any object that intereſts the mind. Of- 
_ . tentimes, alas! that extravagant deſpair, that 
ſupineneſs and apathy which rejects all advice, 
and renders us incapable of conſolation, is only 
a concealment of our vexations, and of conſe- 
quence becomes a real malady of the mind, 
Which it is impoſſible to conquer but by a firm 
and conſtant perſeveran e. | 
Too men who poſſeſs a ſenſibility too refined, 
naàan imagination too ardent, to mix with comfort 
in the ſociety of the world, and who are conti- 
nually complaining of men and things, SOLI- 
 TUDE is not only deſirable, but abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary. He who ſuffers himſelf to be afflicted by 
that which ſcarcely excites an emotion in the 


| breaſts of other men; who complains of thoſe 


misfortunes as ſevere which others ſcarcely feel; 
whoſe mind falls into deſpair unleſs his happineſs 
be inſtantly reſtored, and his wants immediately 
ſatisfied; who ſuffers unceaſing torments from 
the illuſions of his fancy; who feels himſelf un- 
happy only becauſe proſperity does not anticipate 
his wiſhes ; who murmurs againſt the bleſſings 
he receives, becauſe he is ignorant of his real 
wants; who flies from one amuſement to another; 
who is alarmed at every thing, and enjoys nothing : 
he, alas! is not formed for ſociety ; and if Soli- 
tude have not power to heal his wounded ſpirit, 
the earth certainly contains no remedy to cure him. 
Men who in other reſpects are very rational, 
poſſeſſed of excellent hearts, of pious diſpoſitions, 
frequently fall into diſquietude and deſpair, but 
» | 1 : Be > | 
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it is almoſt entirely their own fault. If their 
deſpair ariſe, as is generally the cafe, from un- 
founded fears; if they love to torment themſelves 
and others upon every light inconvenience, upon 
the ſmalleſt derangement of their health; if wy 
_ conſtantly reſort to medicine for that relief whict 
- reaſon alone can afford; if they will not endea- 
your to repreſs the wanderings of their fancies 
if, after having ſupported. the acuteſt pains with 
patience, and blunted the greateſt misfortunes 
by fortitude, they neither can nor will learn to 


bear the puncture of the ſmalleſt” pin, to endure : 


the lighteſt accidents of mortal life; they ought 
not to complain of the want of courage to any but 
themſelves : ſuch characters, who by a ſingle 
effort of the underſtanding might look with an eye 
of compoſure and tranquillity on the multiplied 
and fatal fires iſſuing from the dreadful cannon's 
mouth, fall under the apprehenſion of being fired 
— 8 
Feirmneſs, reſolution, and all thoſe qualities of 
the ſoul which form a ſtoic hardinefs of character, 
are much ſooner acquired by a quiet communion 
with the heart, than in the buſy intercourſes of 
- mankind, where innumerable difficulties conti- 
nually oppoſe us; where duty, ſervility, flattery, 
and fear, obſtruct exertion; where every thing 
unites to deſtroy our powers; and where, for this 
reaſon, men of the weakeſt minds and moſt con- 
tracted notions are always more active and popu- 
lar, gain more attention, and are beiter received 
than men of enlarged and noble minds. 
+ The mind fortifies itſelf with impregnable 
| ſtrength under the ſhades of Solitude againſt ſuf- 
ferings and affliction. In retirement, the frivo- 
lous attachments which ſteal away the one 
e | 8 rive 
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ll... drive it wandering, as chance may direct, into a 
” dreary void, die away. The diſtracting multi- 
wag of enjoyments are here renounced ;. we 


37 make 6 e little we et dean 
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| have made ſo conſiderable a progreſs in the 
knowledge of ourſelves, that we feel no Mem- 
I Pore when the Almighty chaſtiſes us with af- 
_ Vitions, humbles our proud ſpirits, agd vain 
. COnceits, thwarts the violence of ourspathon, 
and reſtores us to a lively ſenſe of ouf inanity 
and weakneſs, How many importan@fruths do 
pe here learn, of which the worldly-minded man 
has no idea; truths which the torrent af vanity 
_ overwhelms in his diſſipated ſoul! How, familia- 
riſed we become with the evils attached 
of mortality, in proportion as we caſt thy 
eye of reflection on ourſelyes and on the gb 
which ſurround us! In a ſtate of Solitudegnd 
tranquillity, how different every thing appeats ! 
The heart expands to the moſt virtuous. ſepti- 
ments; the bluſh of canſcience reddens on the 
cheek ; we reach the ſublimeſt conceptions of 
the mind, adopt the boldeſt reſolutions, and ob- 
ſerve a conduct truly irreproachabſeQ. 
The unfortunate being who deplores the death 
of ſome beloved friend, conſtantly feels a ſtrong 
deeſire to withdraw from the intercourſe of ſoci- 
ety; while all unite to deſtroy the laudable incli- 
nation. They aveid all converſation with the 
unhappy ſufferer on the ſubject of his loſs, and 
think it more conſolatory to ſurround him with 
a crowd of acquaintance, cold and indifferent to 
the event, who think their duties ſufficiently diſ- 
charged by paying the tributary viſit, and chat- 
tering from morning till evening on the current 
- topics of the town; as if each of their pleaſantries 
OE a conveyed 
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conveyed a balm of comfort into the wounded 


« Leave me to myſelf!” exclaimed a thou- 


fand times, within two years after my arrival in 
GERMANY, I loſt the lovely idol of my heart, 


the amiable companion of my life. Her de- 


1.1 


parted ſpirit ſtill hoyers round me: he tender 


F recollection of all that ſne was to me, the afflict- 


ing remembrance of all that ſhe ſuffered on my 
account, are always preſent to my mind, What 


purity and innocenee ! what mildneſs and affabi- 
lity ! Her death was as calm and reſigngd as her 
life was pure and virtuous !. During hve long 


months the lingering pangs of diſſolution hung 
continually around her. One day, as ſhe re- 


_ clined upon her pillow, while I read to her 


« The Death of Chriſt”? by RAMMLER, ſhe Is 
caſt her eyes over the pang, and ſilently pointed 


out to me the following paſſage : <4 My breath 
« grows weak, my days are: ſhortened, my 


« heart is full of affliction, and my foul pre- 


« pares to take its flight,” Alas! when I re- 
cal all thoſe eiteumſtances to my mind, and re- 
collect how impoſſible it was for me to abandon 


when I carried the ſeeds of death within my bo- 
ſom, when 1 had neither FoRTLiTUDE to bear 


my afflictions, nor COVRAGE to reſiſt them; 
while I was yet purſued by malice, and outraged 
by calumny; in ſuch a ſituation, I can eafily 
' conceive that my exclamation might be. Leave 


me to myſelf ' 


To be alone, far retired from the tumults and 


embartaſſments of ſociety, is the firſt and fondeſt 


deſire of the heart, when, under ſuch misſor- 
tunes, we are unbsppily fituated among wn 
„ who, 
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ubo, incapable of equal feeling, have no idea of 


the torments we endure, | 


How] to live in Solitude, to relinquiſh the 


ſiociety of men, to be buried, during life, in 
ſome wild deſerted country! Oh yes! ſuch a re- 
treat affords a tender and certain conſolation un- 
der all the afflictions which faſten on the heart. 
Such is the eternal ſeparation of ſenſible and be- 
loved friends; a ſeparation more grievous and 
terrifying than the fatal period itſelf which termi- 
nates exiſtence: the heart is torn with anguiſn, 
_ ' the very ground we tread on ſeems to fink be- 
neath our feet, when this horrible and hidden 
event divides us from thoſe who had for ſo long 
a period been all in all to us in life, whoſe me- 
mory neither time nor accident can wipe away, 
and whoſe abſence renders all the pleaſures of the 
world odious to our fight. Solitude in ſuch an 
event is our only reſource: but to ſoften the 
grief which this eternal ſeparation inflifts, to re- 
moye the ſorrows which prey upon the poor 
heart, to wipe away the tears from the cheeks, 
we muſt, even in Solitude, continue to employ 
the mind, to excite its attention to the accom- 
pliſhment of ſome intereſting end, and lead the 
imagination from one object to another. _ 
"how many torments, alas! are there that lie 
concealed from the obſervation. of the world, 
which we muſt learn to bear within our own bo- 
ſoms, and which can only be ſoftened by Solitude 
and retirement! ee e een 
3 Repreſent to yourſelf an unfortunate foreigner 
placed in a country where every one was ſuſpici- 


ous of his character, borne down by misfortunes 


from every fide, attacked every moment by deſ- 
pair; who, during a long courſe of years, could 


neither 
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neither ſtoop nor fit to write, without feeling the 
moſt excruciating pains; in a country, where, 
from a fanatic prejudice, every one ftrewed 
thorns and briars in his path; where, in the 
midft of all his afflictions, he was deprived of 
the object which was deareſt to him in the world. 
Yet it was in ſuch a country, and under theſe 
circumſtances, ' that he, at length, found a per- 
ſon who extended the hand of affliction towards 
him“; whoſe voice like a voice from Heaven, 
ſaid to him, „Come, I will dry up your tears, 
4 J will inſpire courage into your wounded 
« heart. I will be the kind comforter of all 
« your ſufferings, aid you to ſupport them, ba- 
Y 8 Y ppꝰ 
« niſh the remembrance of ſorrow from your 
„ mind, recal your ſenſibility to the touching 
“ beauties of nature, and force you to acknow- 
t ledge, that the Religion we profeſs is alſo in- 
« ſpired by a beneficent Deity, whoſe goodneſs 
„ ftrews * Inter over the paths of life. You 
&« ſhall afterwards afford affiſtance to me, be- 
« come part of my family, and we will read, 
« think, feel, and lift up our hands together in 
„ oraiſons to God. I will endeavour to charm 
e away the ſilence of diſguſt by entertaining 
« converſation ; and, when tranquillity returns, 
« collect for you all the flowers which adorn the 
“ paths of life; diſcourſe with you on the charms 
« of virtue; think of you with love ; treat you 
« with eſteem; rely upon you with confidence 
% prove to you, that the people among whom 
you are ſituated are leſs wicked than, you con- 
<« ceive them to be; and perhaps that they are 
The Author here alludes to MabAr Don ix, wife 
of the Counſellor of State, and daughter to the celebrated 
* Vice-Chancello: STzuBE, 5 | e 


not 


4 not ſo at all. I will remove from your mind 


all anxiety about domeſtic concerns; do every 


“ thing to relieve and pleaſe you: you ſhall 


4 taſte all the happineſs of an eaſy tranquil life. 
I will diligently endeavour to point out your 


& faults, an you, in gratitude, ſhall alſo cor- 
« rec mine; you ſhall form my mind, commu- 
& nicate to me your knowledge, and preſerve 

< to me, 'by the aſſiſtance of God and your own 
« talents, the felicities of my life, together with 


„ thoſe of my huſband'and my children: we will 
& love our neighbours with the fame heart, and 


« unite our endeavours to afford conſolation to 
ce the afflicted and ſuccour to the diſtreſſed.. 


But if, after having experienced all this plea- 


ſure during a great number of years; if, after 


having enjoyed theſe conſolations under circum- 


ſtances the moſt critical and cruel; if, after flat- 
oy myſelf that her friendly hands would cloſe 
my. dying eyelids, that I ſhould expire in the 
arms of thjs heroic female; if, for only obeying 
the Divine impulſe of eommiſeration, my pro- 
tectreſs ſhould be torn for ever from the boſom 


of her family, obliged to leave her country, and 


ſeek a voluntary exile in a foreign land; if I 


ſhould behold myſelf for ever deprived of this 


dear friend, this protecting angel, what comfort 
would remain for me on the face of the earth 


Thus abandoned and forlorn, to what aſylum 
could I fly? To SoLitupr alone | there I might 
combat my riſing griefs, and learn to ſupport my 


deſtiny with courage. 


To a heart torn, by toa rigorous a deſtiny, 


from the boſom that was opened for its recep- 


tion, from a boſom in which it fondly oo, f 


- 
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frans och object that it dearly loved, detached 


from every object, at a loſs where to fix its affec= 


tion, or communicate its feelings, Solitude alone 
can adminiſter comfort. To him who, in the 
cruel hour of ſeparation, exclaims in the bitter. 


neſs of his ſoul, In ever exertion to do good, 


« my only wars is to give you pleaſure all 
« the happineſs of my life concenters in the joys 
« that you receive !” Solitude is the laſt and only 
conſolation. 

There are, thenafare;: Ginations Hot which 
nothing but Solitude, and retirement can relieve 
us. For this reaſon, it is frequently neceſſary 
that thoſe whom. melancholy affects, ſhould be 
left aldne ; for, as we ſhall now proceed 3 | 
they may find-in Solitude an infinite afort bot | 
conſolations,. and many reſources of comfor 
for the mind and the heart. 

| The healthy and the ſick, the happy and the 
miſerable, the rich and the r, all, without 
exception, may find infinite . in a re- 
l;gious retirement from the world, It is nod, 
alas! in the temples of Pleaſure, in thoſe meet- 
ings were every one empties to its laſt drop 
the cup of Folly, in the Coteries occupied by 
wulgar gaiety, in brilliant aſſemblies, or at luxu- 
rious boards, that the mind grows familiar with 
thoſe tender and ſublime ſentiments which ſub- 
due the deſires of ſenſuality, ennoble all the en- 
joyments of life, - raiſe the paſſing moment into 
importance by connecting it with the events of 
futurity, and baniſh from a tranſitory life the 
5 fondneſs for A Bos er of the 

wor — 7 
In Solitude we behold more near and inti- 
* that Providence: which overlooks all. 
; Silence 


** 
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Silence continually recalls to our minds the con- 
ſolatory idea, the mild and fatisfaftory ſenti- 
ment, that the eye of the Almighty is for ever 
viewing the actions of his creatures; that he 
© ſuperintends all our movements; that we are 
governed by his power, and preſerved by his 
goodneſs. 15 Solitude, the Deity is every where 
| fore us. Emancipated from the dangerous 
fermentations of ſenſe, guided, by nobler inclina- 
tions, poſſeſſed of pure unalterable joys, we con- 
template with ſeriouſneſs and vigour, with free- 
dom and with confidence, the attainment of ſu- 
- preme felicity, and enjoy in thought the happi- 
neſs we expect to reach. In this holy medita- 
tion, every ignoble | ſentiment, every painful 
anxiety, every worldly thought and vulgar care, 
vaniſh from the mind. | 3 
- Solitude has already brought us nearer to God, 
when, beſide all the tender and humane feelings 
of the heart, we feel thoſe ſalutary ſenſations 
which a diſtruſt and jealouſy of our own abilities 
© create; ſenſations which in public life make light 
+ and tranſient impreſſions, and fade fo ſoon away. 
When at the bed of ſickneſs I behold the efforts 
which the ſoul makes to oppoſe its impending diſ- 
ſolution from the body, and, notwithſtanding, 
diſcover by the enereaſing tortures the rapid 6k 
vances of approaching death; when I ſee my 
unhappy patient extend his cold and tremblin 
hands, to thank the Almighty for the inallef 
' mitigation of his pains; when [I hear his utter- 
ance checked by intermingled groans, and view 
the tender looks and ſilent anguiſh of his attend- 
ing friends; all my powers abandon me, my 
heart bleeds, and I tear myſelf from the ſorrow- 
ful ſcene,. to pour my tears more freely over the 
© P81 =D, 9 unhappy 
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unhappy fufferings of humanity, to lament my 
own inability, and the vain confidence placed in 
a feeble: art; a confidence which men have 
been ſo forward to abuſe. Conſcious of the in- 
efficacy of art, I never riſe from my bed without 
thinking it a heavenly miracle that I am ſtill 
alive. When I count the number of my years, 
I exclaim, with the livelieſt gratitude, that God 
has preſerved my life beyond my expectation. 
Through what a ſea of dangers has his goodneſs 
conducted me! Reflecting every moment on the 
weakneſs of my condition, and beholding men 
ſuddeply ſnatched away before me in the prime 
and vigour of life; men who, but a few hours 
before, entertained no fear of death, and reck- 
oned, perhaps, on an extended length of days; 
what can I da, but offer up my ſilent adorations 
to that Providence who has thus ſaved me from 
Is is poſſible to become wiſe, and eſcape from 
all the perils with which the world abounds, 
without renouncing its diſſipations, and entering 
into a ſerious examination of ourſelves ? It is 
then only that we are able maturely to reflect 


| the ſilent occupation of the mind that we can 
properly view thoſe intereſting objects to which, 
in order to render them either uſeful or perma- 


nent, we can never devote an attention ſuffici- 
ently ſerious. 6 17 5 2 . 
iſdom is not to be acquired by the inceſſant 
purſuit of entertainments; by flying, without 
reflection, from one party to another; by con- 
tinual converſations on low and trifling ſubjects; 
by undertaking every thing, and doing nothing, 
He who would acquire true wiſdom,” ſays a 
3 a celebrated 


upon what we hear and ſee; it is only during 


0” 
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Ciolebrated philoſopher, © muſt learn to live in 
= « Solitude.“ An uninterrupted courſe of diſſi- 
pation ſtifles every virtuous ſentiment. - The do- 
minion of reaſon is loſt amidſt the intoxications 
of pleaſure; its voice is no longer heard; its au- 
thority no longer obeyed. © The mind no longer 
ſtrives to ſurmount temptations ; but, inſtead | 
of avoiding the ſnares which the paſſions lay in 
our way, we ſeek to ſind them. The precepts 
of religion are in no ſituation ſo little remem- 
bered, as in the ordinary diſſipations of the 
world. Engaged in a variety of abſurd purſuits, 
entranced in the delirium of gaiety and pleaſure, 
inflamed by that continual inebriety which raiſes 
the paſſions, and ſtimulates the deſires, all con- 
nections between God and man are broken; and 
we abandon the firſt and only ſource ef true fe- 
licity, renounce the faculty of reaſon, and never 
think of religious duties but with levity and in- 
. difference. On the contrary, he who, entering 
into a ſerious ſelf- examination, in ſilent medita- 
tion elevates his thoughts on all occaſions towards 
his God; who conſiders the amphitheatre of na- 
ture, the ſpangled firmament of Heaven, the 
verdant meads enamelled with flowers, the ftu- 
pendous mountains, and the ſilent groves, as the 
temples of the Divinity; who directs the emo- 
tions of his heart to the Great Author and Con- 
ductor of things; who has continually before his 
eyes his enlightened Providence, muſt moſt aſ- 
ſuredly have already learned to live in pious So- 

| litude and religious meditation. _ 
Thus, by devoting daily only as many hours 
to ſilent reflection as are employed at the toilet 
or conſumed at the card- table, Solitude may be 
rendered inſtrumental in leading the mind to 
e piety, 
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piety, and the heart to virtue. Meditation and 
reflection convey every moment greater force 
and ſolidity to the intellect, excite abhorrence of 
too frequent intercourſes with mankind; and 
create diſguſt of their idle entertainments. We 
may cheriſh the beſt intentions towards our fel- 
low-creatures, may ſuccour them in diſtreſs, 
may do them all the good in our power, and yet 
ſhun the luxury of their feaſts, fly from their co- 
teries, and diſdain their frivolous purſuits, * 
The opportunities of exerciſing great virtues, 
of performing actions of extenſive utility or uni- 
verſal benevolence, are confined only to a few 
characters. But how many ſilent virtues are 
there, which every man has it.in his power to 
perform without. quitting his chamber ? He who 
can contentedly employ himſelf at home, may 
continue there the whole year, and yet in every 
day of that year may contribute to the felicity of 
other men; he may liſten to their complaints, 
relieve their diftreſs, render many ſervices to thoſe 
who are about him, and extend his benevolence 
in various ways, without being ſeen by the world, 
or known by thoſe on whom he confers his fa- 
vours. 5 „ rh | | 
A ftrong and determined inclination for Soli- 
tude is frequently a happy omen of a pious dif- 
poſition. Youth frequently experiences a vague 
and indefinable gloom, which, as the mind ad- 
vances in reaſon, dies progreſſively away. It is 
during this interval that we begin to underſtand 
the human character, to form an eſtimate of 
ourſelves, to perceive what we are, and learn 
what we ought to be. At this period, a phyſical - 
change of conſtitution turns the operations of the 
ſoul into a new direction; conſcience W a 
. F | es” 
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"Modeſty is the firſt leſſon of adverſity, and ſclf. 


Hours which we paſs in ſincere ſelf examina- 
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itſelf, and ſtrongly ſuggeſts the neceſſity of prof. 
trating ourſelves before the throne of God, 
diſtruſt the firſt proof we receive of having ob- 
tained a knowledge of ourſelves. The ſophiſtry 
of the paſſions is ſilent during the ſerious ſolitary 


tion. If we ſometimes probe too deeply, and 
become gloomy and diſcontented at our fituation, 
or fall into ſuperſtitious phrenſies, the impreſ- 
ſions, alas] are too ſoon effaced. Yet even 
this exceſs, when compared with its oppoſite de- 
fect, with that fatal ſupineneſs which extin- 
guiſnes every virtue, is a real advantage. '| he 
fincere mortification we feel on the diſcovery of 
our defects, is converted by the light of a pure 


and rational faith into happy eaſe and perfect 


_ tranquillity. The fanatic enthuſiaſt preſents 
himſelf before the Almighty much oftener than 
the ſupercilious wit, who ſcoffs at religion, and 
vl pers ˙ . on ene 
+, The ſtudy of ourſelves is fo extremely rare, 
that we ought to prize every tKing we obtain by 
it as dear and precious treaſures, To induce us 
to renounce our flighty futile diffipations ; to 
conquer the diſcontent which drives us wander- 
ing from place to place in ſearch of new objects; 
to force us into an examination of ourſelves, 
Grief muſt awaken us from our lethargic plea- 
- ſures, Sorrow muſt open our eyes to the follies of 
the world, and the cup of Adverſity often em- 
| "bitter our lips. From a conviction of this truth 
it was, that one of the greateſt philoſophers of 
Germany, the celebrated Mr. Garve, ex- 
claimed to Dr. SpaLbinG and MysELF, «1 
am indebted to my malady, for having led me 
YL | "a <« tg 
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| heart, © © -- Woes Dn 
In the laſt moments of life, it is certain that 


— 


« to make a_ cloſer ſerutiny and more accurate 


, obſervation of my own character. 
The powers of religion: and philoſophy are, 
in Solitude, united te conduct us to the ſame 
| end. Both of them teach us to examine our 


hearts; both of them tell us, that we cannot 
guard with too ſerious an apprehenſion againſt 


| the dangers of fanaticiſm, nor decry them with 
too loud a voice; but they alſo inſtruct us, that 


if virtue cannot be inſtilled into the ſoul without 
its undergoing ſome convulſſons, yet we .ought 


not to be diſcouraged by the fear of danger. It 
is not in the moment of joy, when we turn our 


eyes from God, and think- not of. eternity, that 


we experience theſe ſalutary convulſions of the 


ſoul. Even religion, with all her powers, can- 


not produce them ſo ſoon as a corporeal malady 


or mental affliction. But if the ſoul advances too 
ſlowly in the heroic courſe of virtue; if, amidſt 
the buſtle af the world, the ſuggeſtions of con- 


ſcience loſe their power, let every one retire, as 


frequently as he poſſibly can, into Solitude, and 
there proftrate himſelf before God and his own 


we all wiſh we had lived more in Solitude, in a 
greater intimacy with ourſelves, and in a cloſer 
communion with God. Preſſed by their recol- 
leftion, we then clearly perceive, that all our 
faults have happened from not ſhunning the 
ſnares of the world ; from not having kept a 
watchful eye upon the wanderings of the heart, 
in the midſt of thoſe dangers by which/it was 
ſurrounded. If we were to oppoſe the ſenti- 


ments of a ſolitary man, who had paſſed his life 


in pious conference with God, to the ſenti- 


ments. 
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5 ments which occupy the minds'of diflipated men 
who never think of their Creator, and ſacrifice 
their whole exiſtence to the enjoyment of the 
moment; if we compare the character of a 


WISE MAN, who refleQts in filence on the im- 


portance of eternity, with that of the FAsHlox- 
ABLE BEING, who conſumes all his time at 
ridottos, balls, and aſſemblies; we ſhall then 
perceive that an inclination for Solitude, a dig- 
' nified retirement, a deſire of having a ſelect 
friend, and a rational ſociety, can alone afford us 
true pleaſure, and give us, beyond all the vain 
enjoyments of the world, conſolation in death, 
and hopes of eternal life. © 

It is, however, upon the bed of death that 
we diſcover, more than. in any other ſituation, 
the great difference between THE JUST MAN, 
Who has paſſed his days in calm religious con- 
templation, and THE MAN or THE WORLD, 
whoſe thoughts have only been employed to feed 
his paſſions, and gratify his deſires. A life paſ- 
fed amidſt the tumultuous diſfipation of the 
world, even when unſullied by the commiſſion of 
any crime, concludes, alas ! very differently from 
that which has been 1 5 in Solitude, i in inno- 
cence, in virtue. 
A Is example teaches more effectually than pre- 
cept, as curioſity is more alive to recent facts 
than to remote tranſactions, I ſhall here relate 
the hiſtory of a man of family and faſhion, who, 
a few years ſince, ſhot himſelf in London; from 
which it will appear, that men poſſeſſed even of 
the beſt feelings of the heart may be rendered 

extreme] ail abe, by ſuffering their princi- 
ples to be corrupted 5 the practices of the 
world.” 


THE 
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fon of Lond Mirow, was five- and- thirty 


| | ; e ty 
years of age when he put a period to his exiſt- 
ence b * perfectly correſpondent to the 


uſed a rich heireſs, che daughter-in-law of 
N Conway. Nature had endowed 
him with extraordinary talents; and if he had 
employed them to nobler purpoſes, his death 
muſt have made the deepeſt impreſſion on every 
boſom. Unhappily, 
love of diflipation deſtroyed all the powers of his, 


however, 'a moſt infatuated 


mind, and ſome of the more excellent qualities 


of his heart. His houſes, his Carriages, his 
horſes, his liveries, ſurpaſſed in -magnificence 
and elegance every thing that is ſumptuous in the 
metropolis of England. Ihe income he eee 


was ſplendid; but not being quite ſufficient to 


defray all his expences, he felt himſelf under 


the neceſſity of borrowing, and he obtained 7 


loan of one hundred and twenty thoufand pounds. 


A large portion of the money was immediately 


employed to ſuccour thoſe of his friends who _ 
appeared to be diſtreſſed; for his ſentiments 

were tender and compaſſionate: but his ſenſibi- 
lity to the wants of others at length obliged him 


to open his eyes to his own. The ſituation in 
which he found his affairs led him to deſpair: 
he retired to a brothel, ſent for four women of 
the town, and paſſed four hours with infigite 
gaiety and ſpirits in their company. On the 
near approach of midnight, he requeſted they 


would retire; and in a few moments afterwards, 


drawing from his pocket a loaded piſtol, which 


| he had carried about with him all the afternoon, 
blew out his brains. 5 * paſſed the evening 


with _ 
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with theſe women in the ſame manner as be had 
been uſed to ſs __ others with different wo- 
men of the deſeription, without inſiſting 
on favours. which they would moſt willingly 
have. granted. The common converſation of 
ſuch interviews, or at moſt the liberty of a ſalute, 
was all he deſired or expected from them in return 
for his money. The gratituge he felt for the 
temporary oblivion. which theſe intercourſes oc- 
caſioned, ripened in his boſom into the feelings 
of the warmeſt friendſhip. | 
A celebrated actreſs on the London theatre, 
whoſe converſations had already drained him of 
_ Conſiderable ſums of money, requeſted: of him, 
only three days before his death, to lend her five 
and twenty guineas, He returned an anſwer, 
he had not at that time more than eight or 
ten guineas at his command, and theſe he ſent to 
her; but he immediately borrowed the remain- 
der, and gave her the ſum ſhe required. 
" + This unhappy young man, ſhortly Tee the 
fatal cataſtrophe, had written to his father, and 
diſcloſed the A ſtate of his affairs; and the 
night, the very night on which he terminated his 
_ exiſtence, his affeCtionate parent, the good LorDp 
Mir rox, arrived in London, for the purpoſe of 
paying all the debts of his ſon. - Thus lived and 
| died this deſtitute and di ſſipated man! How dif- 
ferent from the life and death of the innocent 
and virtuous! 
I. truſt I ſhall be 1 in reciting pere the 
Story ofa Young Lady whoſe memory I am anxi- 
ous to preſerve; for I can with great truth ſay of 


her, as PETRARCH ſaid of his beloved LAURA, 


4c The world is unacquainted with the excellence 


* of her charaQer ; or the was only known to 
e le 
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| _— Solitude in her mind ſupplied the place of 
the world; for ſhe knew no other pleaſures than .. 
_ thoſe. which a [retired and virtuous life affords, 
Submitting with pious reſignation to all the dif- 
penfations of Heaven, ſhe - ſuſtained, although 
naturally of a weak conſtitution, every affliction 
der; yet enduring her inceſſant ſuffer ings without 
à murmur or à ſigh; timid, reſerved, but diſ- 
Cloſing all the feelings of her foul with a kind of 
fflial enthuſiaſm; of this defcription was the ſu- 
perior character of whom I now write; a cha- 
racter who convinced me, by her fortitude under 
che ſevereſt misfortunes, how much ſtrength Soli- 
"tude is capable of conveying; to the minds even 
of the feebleſt beings. Diffident of her own 
powers, ſhe relied with the . moſt perfect confi- 
dence upon God, r herſelf in every thing 
by my precepts. Taught by my experience, 
ſubmitting to my judgment, ſhe felt for me the 
moſt ardent affection; and, without making any 
profeſſions, convinced me by her actions of its 
ſincerity. Willingly would I have facrificed my 
life to ſave her; and I am ſatisfied ſhe would have 
given her own for me. My greateſt happineſs 
conſiſted in doing every thing that I thought was 
moſt agreeable to her. She frequently preſent- 
ed me with a roſe, a preſent from which ſhe 
knew I received conſiderable delight; and from 
her hand it was ſuperior to the richeſt treaſure. 
A malady of almoſt a ſingular kind, a hzmorr- _ 
| hage of the lungs, ſuddenly deprived me of the 
comfort of this beloved child, even while I ſup- 
ported her in my arms. Acquainted with her 


. 


.- .Although ſenſible of her danger, ſhe never cbm - 


-  . ions by ſome ſhort ſentence, but without enter- 


= -diflolution X 
. _ "aſt moment of her life, her countenance! pre- 


f * + been the ſubmiſſive victim of ill health from her 
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Conſtitution, I, immedately ſaw the blow wus 
mortal. How frequently, during that fatal day, 
did: my wounded bleeding heart bend me on m 

knees before my God, to implore her recovery?! 
But I concealed my feelings from her obſervation. 


municated the leaſt apprehenſion. Smiles aroſe 
upon her cheeks hen ever I entered or quitted 
* chamber. Although ca! whe na arg 
Aiſtemper, a prey to the moſt: c _ briefs, - 

. .the; ſharpeſt and molt intolerable pains, the made 
no complaint. She mildly anſwered all my queſ- 


ing e ee Her decay and approaching 
became obvious tothe eye; but to the 


ſerved a ſerenity equal to the purity of her mind 
and the affectionate tenderneſs of her heart. 
Thus I beheld my dear, my only daughter, 

_ after a lingering ſuſferance of nine long months, 
expire in my arms !—Exclufive of the uſual in- 
. ternal appearances which attend a conſumption of 
the lungs, the liver was extremely large, the-ſto- 
mach uncommonly ſmall and contracted, and the 
- viſcera much overcharged. So many attacks, 
alas! were needleſs to the conqueſt. She had 


earlieſt infancy; her appetite was almoſt gone 
when we left SWISSERLAND; a reſidence which 
- ſhe quitted with her uſual ſweetneſs of temper, 
and without diſcovering the ſmalleſt regret, al- 
' though a young man, as handſome in his perſon 
zs he was amiable in the qualities of his mind, 
the object of her firſt, her only affection, a few 
weeks afterwards put an end to his exiſtence in 
12 75 5 The 
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amuſed herſelf by compoſing religious prayers, 
which were afterwards found among her papers, 
and in which ſhe implores death to afford her a 
ſpeedy relief from her pains; ſhe wrote alſo many 
letters, always affecting, and frequently ſublime, 
during the fame period. They were filled with 
exprefions of the ſame deſire ſpeedily to re-unite 
her ſoul with the author of her days. The laſt 
words my dear, my well-beloved- child uttered,. 
amidſt the moſt painful Konies, were theſe © 
4 To=day I ſhall taſte the joys of Heaven! 
We ſhould be unworthy of this bright exam- 
ple, if after having ſeen the ſevereſt ſufferings 
ſuſtained. by a female + in the earlieſt period of 
life, and of, the weakeſt conſtitution by nature, 
ue permitted, our minds to be dejected by miſ- 
forttunts, when by the ſmalleſt dee, of edurage 
we may be ena ed to ſurmount them. A fe- 
male who, under the anguiſſi of inexpreffible tor- 
ments, never permitted the figh of complaint to 
eſcape from her lips ; but ſubmitted with ſilent 
reſignation to the will of Heaven, in hope of 
meeting with reward hereafter. She was ever 
active, invariably mild, always compaſſionate | 
to the miſeries ene But WE, who have 
before our eyes the ſublime inſtructions which a 
character thus virtuous and nable has given us 
under the preſſure of a fatal diſeaſe, under the 


a 
— * F 


ae * 


horrors of continued: and bitter agonies:; z WE, _ 


who like her aſpire to the attainment of the 
e ſeat of: happineſs and peace, refuſe to 
ſubmit to the ſmalleſt ſacrifice, make no endea-- 
Our. to oppoſe the ſtorms of fortune by the exer- 
tion af thutage, or to acquire that patience and. 
WRT reſignation 
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reſignation which a candid: examination of our 
own hearts, and a ſilent communion with God, 
_- wouwg certainly afford; © ln EIT Eon 
'. _ _ Senſible and unfortunate beings ! the lighteſt 
afflictions, when compared with priefs like 
mine, drive you, at preſent, to diſquietude and 
deſpair. | But you may give credit to experi- 
_ ence, they will eventually raiſe your minds 
above the low conſiderations of the world, and 
give a ſtrength to your powers which you now 
conceive to be impoſſible. You now think 
yourſelves ſunk into e deepeſt abyſs of ſuffer- 
ing and ſorrow; but the time will ſoon arrive, 
when you will perceive yourſelves in that happy 
ſituation which lies between an attachment to 
the earth and a fond devotion to Heaven. You 
will then feel a calm repoſe, be ſuſceptible of 
pleaſures equally ſubſtantial and ſublime; your 
minds will. be withdrawn from the tumultuous 
anxieties of life, and filled with ſerene and com- 
fortable ſentiments of immortality. . Blefled, ſu- 
premely blefſed is that being who knows the 
value of a liſe paſſed in retirement and tranquil- 
lity; who is capable of enjoying the ſilence of 
the groves, and the retirement of rural Solitude. 
The ſoul then taſtes celeſtial pleaſures; even un- 
der the deepeſt impreſſions of ſorrow and dejec- 
tion; regains its ſtrength, collects new courage, 
and acts with perfect freedom. The eye looks 
with ſteadineſs on the tranſient ſufferings of diſ- 
eaſe, the mind no longer feels a dread of Soli- 
tude, and we learn to cultivate, during the re- 
maindet of our lives, a bed of roſes round even 
the tomb of death. F | 
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. ineftimable 4 7 HAR can 0 be 
conceived by, minds that are free, Slaves are 
forced to be content even in their bondage, He 
who has been long toſſed about by the viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune; Who has learned from the ſuf- 
ferings of his own experience to form a juſt « eſ- 
timate of men and things; who can examine 
eve object with impartiality; and, walking in 
a Fo and narrow paths of virtue, derive his 
72 1 from his own N may be accunted 
FREE. -:- 
| The path of virtue is indeed rugged, dreary,. 
and unſocial; but it conducts the mind from 
painful difficulties to ſublime repoſe, and gently 
carries us over the acclivities of life into the de= 

lightful and extenſive plains of happineſs and 
eaſe. The love of Solitude, when cultivated to 
a certain extent at an early period of our lives, 
inſpires. the heart with a noble independence; 
eſpecially in the breaſts of thoſe youths, whoſe 
eaſy uncorrupted ſouls are yet ſuſceptible of vir- 
tuous impreſſions: it is to ſuch characters alone 
that my precepts can prove uſeful ; it is to ſuch 
characters alone J here pretend to * out the 
way as leads to true felicity. 1 
40 
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or do not, however, wiſh to conduct them 
| through the paths of miſery to the retreats of 
Solitude, but would rather induce them to ſeek 


by retirement from a diſlike to diſpation, a diſtaſte 


to the idle pleaſures of life, a contempt for the 
© treacherous profeſſions of the world, a dread of 
| being ſeduced by its eee and 1 0 
gateties. ek HOG 

Many men have acquired and experienced i in 
Solitude that ſuperiority of genius which enables 
its poſſeſſors to command events. Like the ma- 
jeſtic cedar which braves the fury of the wildeſt 
wind, there are many champions of virtue who 
have reſiſted in retirement the ſtorms of vice. It 
has indeed happened, that ſome men have re- 
tained even in Solitude all the weakneſſes of hu- 
man nature; but there are alſo many others 
who have proved, that wiſe men cannot become 
degenerate even in the moſt dreary ſecluſion. 
Viſited by the auguſt ſpirits of the dead, left to 
liſten to their own thoughts, and ſecluded from 


the ſight of every breathing O_o, they muſt 


converſe with God alone. 

There are two periods of life i in which — 
tude becomes peculiarly uſeful : in youth, to ac- 
quire a fund of ufeful information, to form the 
outline of the character we mean in ſupport, 
and to fix the modes of thinking we ought 
through life invariably to purſue: in age, to Caſt 


a retroſpective eye on the courſe of life we have 


led, to reflect on the events that have happened, 
upon all the flowers we have gathered, upon all 
the tempeſts we have ſurvived. © 

Lord Bold RRE fays, that there 
not a deeper nor a finer obſervation in all 8 


N 8 Works than the an 4 7 
« mu 
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* 


* 
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4 proportioned to the means we have of purſu- 

ing them, and as belong particularly to the 

« fations we are in, and the duties of thoſe ſta- 

«tions, We muſt determine and fix our minds 

in ſuch a manner upon them, that the purſuit 

4 of them may become the bu/inefs, and the at- 

„ tainment of: them the end of our whole lives“. 

« Thus we ſhall imitate the great operations of 

nature, and not the feeble, ſlow, and imper- 

« fe& operations of art. We muſt not pro- 

„ cecd, in forming thee moral character, as a 

4 ſtatuary proceeds in forming a ſtatue. who: 

« works fometimes on the face, fometimes on 

cone part, and ſometimes on another; but we 

_ ©. muſt proceed, and it is in our power to pro- 

& ceed, as nature does in forming a flower, : 

or any other of her productions 3 rudimenta - 

« partum omnium ſimul parit et producit; ſhe _ 

* throws out altogether and at once the whole A 

« ſyſtem of every being, and the rudiments of 

«-all-the men i op oY 
Ye amiable youths, from whoſe minds the ar- 

_ tifices and gaieties of the world have not yet 

obliterated the precepts of a virtuous education; 

who are not yet infected with its“ inglorious va- 
nities; who, ſtill ignorant of the tricks and 

blandiſhments of ſeduction, have pteſerved in 

your fouls the deſire to perform ſome - glorious 

action, and retained the powers to accompliſh 

it; who, in the midſt of feaſting, dancing, and 


« muſt chuſe betimes ſuch virtuors objects as are 


- * Lozo Botinomory, in his Idea of Patriot King,” 
has paraphtaſed the original, I continud bortat et efformet kr 
* animur, ana gow in virteles omner,” in order to apply 
with" greater effect to the occaſion for which he quotes it, 
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aſſemblies, ſeel an inclination. to ERA from 


their unſatisfactar delights. SOLITUDE will af- 


| ; ford you a ſafe aſylum. Let the voice of expe- 


_ rience recommend you to cultivate-a fondneſs 
for domeſtic pleaſures, to-roufe and fortify your 
fouls to noble deeds, to acquire that fine and no- 
ble ſpirit which teaches you to eſtimate the cha- 
racters of men and the er of n by 


5 their intrinfic values. 


= mount every difficulty. 


Vou will find it abſolutely cy to force 
yourſelves from a world too trifling and inſigni- 
cant to afford you any great examples. It is in 
ſtudying the characters of the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, the Engliſh, that yu muſt learn to ſur- 
what nation will you 
find more celebrated inſtances of human great- 
neſs? What people poſſeſs more valour and 
courage, more firmneſs, more knowledge, a 
greater love for the arts and ſciences? But do 
not deceive yourſelves, by believing that wear 
ing the hair cut ſhort will make you Engliſhmen. 
Lou muſt, inſtead of that, eradicate the vices, 
| ſubdue the weakneſſes of your nature, and only 
- imitate them in their peculiar greatneſs... It is 
the love' of liberty, the qualities of courage, pe- 
netration, ſublimity of ſentiment, and ſtrength 
of reaſon, that conſtitute the true Engli/bman, 


and not their half boots and jockey- hats. It is 


virtue alone, and not titles, that elevate the cha- 

racters of men. An illuſtrious deſcent is cer- 

tainly an advantage, but not a merit. I honour 

| you for having already formed a proper eſtimate 
of theſe ſplendid trifles, for having already learn- 

ed that he who venerates ſuch little objects can 

never attain to N Net women only 90 
1 _ 
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of hereditary deſcent, of a line of anceſtors, ; 5) 08 


who, during a courſe of centuries, were perhaps 
_ diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind merely 


by the ſplendour of their equipage, while the 


humble citizen was forced to follow on foot. 


In tracing your genealogies, reckon thoſe only  - 


among the number of your-anceſtors who have 
performed ſome great and glorious action, whoſe 
fame ſhines with brilliancy in every page of their 


country's hiſtory, and whoſe characters are cited 


with applauſe and admiration in diſtant nations: 


but never loſe ſight of this important truth, that 
no one can be truly great without a knowledge 


of himſelff. | 


In your journey through. life two ways lie 


open to your choice. The one will conduct you 
to a fragrant garden, through delightful groves, 


perfumed with the ſweeteſt odours, where a ver- 


dant bed, bedecked with roſes, will invitey mur 
enchanted ſenſes to a ſoft . repoſe; this is v 
path of pleaſure which the multitude are..eaſtty 
ſeduced to follow, and where muſic, daneing, 
and love, offer to every ſenſe ſuch variety of 
delight. The other is a leſs frequented way, 
| rugged and uneven, the progreſs through it ſlow, 


where, while the wearied paſſenger toils along, 
he frequently tumbles down ſome dangerous pre- 


cipice, which to him appeared at gregter diſ- 
tance. Here the cries of ſavage animake alone 
are heard, the inceſſant croakings of the Soding 
raven, the ſharp and ſhivering hifles of the wily 
ſerpent; and the ſilent unbounded deſart which 
reigns around inſpires the mind with terror and 
affright. The path of pleaſure leads us to the 
world; the rude and rugged way isghe road to 
ee LL ß 4 | honour 
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L* \ + y/ honout. The one conducts you through ſociety 
0 places and employments either in the city or 
| Ar Court; the other, ſooner or later, will lead 
Fou into Solitude. Upon the one road you will. 
0 perhaps become 2 villain; a villain rendered dear 
Y and amiable by your vices to ſociety. Upon the 
_ | other road, it is true, you may be hated and del- 
a Bl; but you will become A MAN; a man af- 


o 
7 
” 


__ ter my own heart. 5 
I "The rudiments of a great character muſt be 
formed in Solitude. It is there alone that the 
ſolidity of thought, the fondneſs for activity, the 
abhorrence of indolence, which conſtitute the 
hero and the ſage, are firſt acquired. Many ce- 
lebrated Germans of my acquaintance lived ſoli- 
* lives unconnected with fociety, during their 
reſidence at the univerſity. They ſhunned the 
jp 9 vices of the collegians, and preſerved 
Kar n they adopted a ſtoiciſm, and 
Heſerved not only their chaſtity, but their ap- 
cation to ſtudy, They are now become mi- 
. nifters of ſtate, celebrated writers, and great 
philoſophers, who have diffuſed wiſdom, baniſh- 
' ,edprejudice,. and from their earlieſt youth open- 
ed new roads in life utterly unknown to vulgar 
"_—_—_ a ley 
A tribute pf the higheſt gratitude is due to the 
nodle character who has obſerved, “ When you 
"8 de Bid a youth of ſolid parts withdraw himſelf. 
from the world, fall into a low and melanchol 
. humour, become filent in company, and teſ- 
+ tify by the ſeverity of his manners and cold- 
. nefs of his feelings, that the contemptible 
4 beings: with whom he has affociated have in- 
_ *« ſpired his ſou] with diſguſt; if you perceive 
4 that his mind emits its rays like flaſhes of 
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e lightning in the obſcurity of a dark night, ang 
dc then falls into a long and ſilent calm; if yũubu 
« diſcover that he feels himſelf ſurrounded by a = 
« painful "void," and that every object which 
c preſents itſelf only inſpires his mind with new oh 
« averſion and diſguſt ; you then behold, not- 
« withſtanding, 'he. has not openly complained, 
« a happy 1. which only requires the eulti- 
« yation of a judicious, hand to bring forth its 
« fruits, and diſcloſe its beauties.” O] apply to 
« it a foſtering care. It will become worthy of 
« your kindnels : an es ns the progreſs 
« of its life, is the moſt deteſtable of murder- 
« ers.“ r V 
Jo rear a youth of this deſcription would form | 
the joy and pleaſure of my future days. I would —_ 
- nouriſh him in my very heart. I would watch F - 
over him with the tendereſt care. I would con- 
ceal his growing virtues from the jealous and ma- 
lignant obſervation of envious eyes; prevent 
their endeavours to ſuppreſs the efforts of a genius 
ſurpaſſing their own; and with a fingle whiſper I 
would drive away thoſe noxious vermin, ener- 
vated and infipid men of faſhion, from my health- 
ful plant. If, however, ſuch an amiable youth 
did not immediately liſten to my voice, and be- 
come obedient to my precepts; if he did not al- 
together deſpiſe the manners of the world, 1 
. would let him occaſionally fail among the rocks 
of life, and permit him to be gently wrecked in 
ſituations where experience, deficient of the 
8 of youth, would have eſcaped from 
JJC TT 7 Ws, 
f Solitude ſometimes begets a degree of arro- 
gance and obſtinacy; but a little experience in 
the world ſoon eradicates theſe defects. The 
JVṼ yk. ̃ xk, 
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and their pride of ſpirit, changes 


of age into dignity of character, 
and gives them à more 1 intrepiditv, a 
more exalted contempt 

natural. entertain in the ſociety of men. The 
ſatires <A, once dreaded then loſe all their keen- 


nes, and only form a contraſt of what things are 
"with: What they ought to be. Their contempt 


for vice riſes into a noble enthuſiaſm for virtue; 
and they extract from the lo intellectual war 
of experience a complete knowledge of the world, 
. and a compaſſionate feeling which, however it 
may occaſionally ſwerve, will never die. 

"But there is alſoa ſcience of the heart too fre- 


3 ne glected, and with which it is neceſſa- 


ry, at leaſt as far as it is poffible, to familiariſe 
 . ourſelves 3 in early youth. This-is the noble ſci- 
ence of philoſophy, which forms the characters 
of men, which teaches us to attain the end we 


3 rather by the blandiſhments of love than by 
| orts:of- power; a ſcience. which corrects 
Ex cold dictates of reaſon by the warm feelings 
9055 the heart, o rg to view the dangers to which 


they are expoſed, animates the dormant faculties 
of the mind, and prompts them to the practice 


of all the virtues. _.. 8 
Dion had been brought up in all the baſcneſs 
Co ſervility of courts; he was occuſtomed to a 


life of ſoftneſs and effeminacy, and, which is 
more pernicious, to a life of great magnificence, 


profuſion, and pleaſure of every kind: but no 
ſooner had he read the divine PLaTo, no ſooner 


had he taſted of that refined philoſophy which 


leads to a life of virtue, than his whole ſoul be- 


came . emamoured of i its * 


* Fr 0 


miſanthropy of theſe noble youths, FAY con- 
tempt of folly, 
by the maturit 


that fear which ech . 
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The inſpiration which Drox caught from 


reading the works of Pl Aro, every mother may: 


r rang pour into the mind of 


her child. Philoſophy, from the lips of a wiſe 


and ſenſible mother, penetrates into the mind 
through the feelings of the heart. Who is not 


fond of walking even through the rougheſt and 
moſt difficult path, when conducted by the hand 


they love? What ſpecies of inſtruction can excel 
the ſweet leſſons which proceed from a female 


mind endowed with a ſound underſtanding, an 


elevated ſtyle of thinking, and whoſe heart feels 
all the affection that her precepts inſpire? Oh! 


may every mother ſo endowed be bleſſed with a 


child who fondly retires with her to her cloſet, 
and liſtens with delight to her inſtructions; who, 


with a book in his pocket, loves to climb r. 
the rocks, alone; who, when engaged in rural 
ſport, throws himſelf at the foot of ſome vene- 
rable tree, and ſeeks rather to trace out great and 


illuſtrious characters in the pages of PLUTARCH, 
than to toil for game in the thickets of the ſur- 


rounding woods. The wiſhes of a mother are 
accompliſhed. when the Solitude and filence of 
the foreſts excite ſuch thoughts in the mind of 
her beloved child“; when he begins to think 
that there are ſtill greater characters than the 


Burgomaſter and Counſellor of the town, or 
even than the noble Lord of the ſurtounding 
villages; characters who enjoy more pure and 
elevated pleaſures than the gaming- table or aſ- 

ſemblies are capable of affording; characters 


who at every interval of leiſure ſeek the ſhades 


* « Airumeſt,” ſays the younger Pliny, * ut-animur_agi« | 
*% torime matygue corporis excitetur, Jam wndique filve ct Seli- 
« tude ipſorumgue illud filentium, quod venationi datur, magna 


- E cogitationis incitamenta ſunt.” 


variety of o 


* 
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of Solitude with rapture and delight tj is whoſe 


minds: the love of literature and philoſophy has 


| dwelt om their eatlieſt infancy ; whole —— 


theſe ſtudies have warmed and animated at every 


_ ſubſequent period of their lives; and who amidft 


the: greateſt dangers preſerve that delightful taſte 


Which has power to baniſh. meJanchdly from the 


deepeſt cavern, | and  dejeQtion from the moſt 
fri el deſert. 


ut ſuppoſe a Gon 1 educated at lrg Sxed 


| if the metropolis ; think how every object mult 
- excite, diſguſt in, his breaſt, and render him un- 
happy. It is therefore proper to inſtruct him, 


that a wiſe and ſenſible man, whatever may be 


his ſituation in life, his age, or the country he 
inhabits 2 find in Solitude innumerable re- 
ſources againſt the inſipidity of ſociety and all the 


falſe and 1 joys of the world. 
The provincial towns poſſeſs many advantages 
over great and populous cities, by bringing us 


| back to a knowledge of ourſelves. With what ſu- 
5 2 leaſure do we paſs our time,; how much 


iſure, liberty, and quietude we enjoy 


mage wn humble village than in-a great city, where 
the mind is continually diſtracted by too great 
290 Here we live contented 
with ourſelves, without being every morning 
_ - tormented with a number of ns, by incef⸗ 

_ fant propoſals of ſome new ſcheme to kill the 
day. Here we are not neceſlitated, to ſacrifice 


every domeſtic care, all the vccupations of the 


17 are a . we determind on our choice; 
| RE pes 


a 
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mind, even the fiveet converſe of thoſe we love, 
tao endleſs viſits. The quietude of rural retire- 
ment affords us opportunity to follow the courſe 
_ ef our ſentiments and ideas, to examine whether 
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in great cities, on the contrary, men act firſt, 
and reflect on their conduct afterwards. In a 
village, the impreffions we receive are more live- 
ly and profound; whilſt in great cities, time is 
entirely employed to ereate amuſements, which 
vaniſh the moment they are approached; the 
boſom enjoys no repoſe, and while it fighs for 
reſt, the hope, deſire, ambition, duty, languor, 
diſguſt, and contrition which it eternally feels, 
drives it for ever away, oe oo 
But the minds of thoſe who have retired to the 
calm ſcenes of · rural life, are frequently as vacant 
and deferted as the hamlets in which they live; 
and they find the leiſure, the happy leiſure which 
they enjoy without knowing its value, tedious 
kay” irkſome. There are; indeed, _ fewwho 
have acquired the art of rendering Solitude uſe- 
ful and rational. Men of rank proudlyfancy that 
their honour would be degraded by the company. 
of ruſties, and, in oonſequenee of this miftaken 
idea, prefer a life of conſtraint, avoid all inter- 
courſe, and live in ſplendid languor, rather than 
enjoy a free and happy life with rational and 
honeſt peaſants. They ought to adopt a conduct 
directly the reverſe, eſpecially when they are 
diſcontented with themſelves: they ought to mix 
familiarly in the company of all honeſt men, and 
acquire the eſteem of every one by their kindneſs 
and attentions. The lowlieſt clown capable of 
communicating a new thought, or of raiſing one 
agreeable ſentiment in the mind, is on that ac- 
count a very intereſting companion to a man 
who is at a loſs how to employ his time, who is 
_ tormented by vexation and ill-humour. Thoſe - 
to whom time is a burden, ſhould not deſpiſe 
even the humbleſt character; and in the rural 
% | | retreat, 
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Y;- retreat, the ſhepherd and the King ſhould live 


the venality of the nobility, 
f 7 of his neighbourhood refuſe to admit 
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Solitude in their humble cell. 
5 ; eſen other in certain 
material points, and only differ in the manner 


on equal terms, forget the paltry iſtingtions of 


birth, and all the prejudices which the manners 


of the world have raifed reſpecting the difference 


2 of their ſituation. This conduct would at leaſt 


be more pleaſing than to hear a ruſtic reprobating 
only becauſe the 


1 — 


4 ; 3 12 N > 
him into their company. 


'The only way, eee to me, by which 
men of diſt inction can live happily in the coun- 


tty, is to deport themſelves peaceably and affably 


to every one, to feel and to exerciſe an univerſal 


attention and kind concern for the comfort of 

. others, and to grant them as much of their time 
and converſation as they hall think proper. 
It is impoſſible, to conceive what advantages 
the mn the Solitude of a ſequeſtered 
* en it once begins to feel difguſt at the 
_ tireſome. intercourſes of the great world. Life 
is no where ſo completely enjoyed; the happy 
days of youth are no where more advantageouſly 


village, w 


employed; a rational mind can no where find 


greater opportunities of employing its time; the 


ngers even of Solitude itfelf are no where 


_ ſooner learned, or more eaſily avoided. Every 
little village may be conſidered as a convent, 

Where a {mall ſociety of perfons, diſtant and de- 
tached from the world, are confined to few ideas; 


where, for that reaſon, the paſſions of the wicked 
ferment and diſcharge themſelves with greater 


force; and where calm and honeſt minds muſt. 
aſſociate with congenial characters, or retire to 


* 


S Small towns: reſemble each 
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" 83 
by which they ate governed. The mind is never 
ſubjected to a more odious tyranny than that 
which prevails in theſe little republics; where 
not only the rich citizen erects himſelf into a 
proud maſter over his leſs wealthy equals, but 
where the contracted notions of this little tyrant ©. 
become, if unoppoſed, the ſtandard of reafon to 
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CFL, ß ĩðò 6 wn 
The members of ſmall republics care only for 
themſelves, and feel little ee about any 
thing that paſſes beyond their on limits. The 
all- powerful and imperious Governor conſiders 

| his little territory as the univerſe, His breaen 
alone decides every queſtion that is propoſed at 
| the Gorrp- HALL; and the reſt of his time is 
wholly occupied in maintaining his authority 
over the minds of bis fellow - citizens, in relating 
anecdotes. of families, circulating ſuperſtitious 
tales, talking of the price of corn, the collection 
of tythes, the rents of his manors, hay-harveſt, 
vintage · time, or the next market. Next to 
God, he is within his own little ton the greateſt 
man upon the face of the earth. The humble 
honeſt citizen ſtands with fear and trembling in 
the preſence of his redoubtable majeſty; for he 
knows that he is able to ruin him by an imme 
diate proceſs. The wrath of an * de magiſ- 
trate is more terrible than the thunder of Hea- 
ven; for this ſoon paſſes away, but that remains 
for ever. The good judges of a provincial town 
raiſe their proud heads, and look down-with con- 
tempt on the humble ſuitors; govern, order, 
cenſure, and condemn, without regard to truth 
or (api and their approbation or diſlike eſta- 
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Ef much addicted to LAW: an attorney is in their 

3 29 the brighteſt genius; the ſacred voice of 
* KReafon is an empty ſound; in vain ſhe cries 
8 aloud, for they only believe that right which the 
'* _ *courtof juſtice {hall decree. If one among them 
1 ſhould abfent himſelf from their meetings, and, 
= 7 Urs to reflection, ſhould think and act with 


liberality or eandour, they ſuſpect him of ſome 
mention to impaſe on them; for, except in the 

_ religious order, they have no idea of a ſtudious 
man; and language will not furniſh any word 

| ee the high contempt in which they 

1 — A. ir They are ignorant 

_ © Wat; regen and ſapenſtitian are contradictory 

mn beheving that fome misfortune is impending, 


door, a crow has eroaked upon the ehimney- top, 

55 or a\mguſe has tun along the flaor, cannot, in 
dei idea, poſſeſs the leaſt religion. They are 
Pet ignorant that men are no longer conſidered 


tree -thinkers, far humbly doubting whether the 
frequent ſpots in linen announce the death of 
ſome beloved relation. They know not, alas! 
chat it is poſlible to become ſerviceable to man- 
ind, without: having ever opened their lips in 
the town-hall; and that, at all events, they 
may hereaſter be noticed by the really great and 
good, notwithſtanding they have happened to 
_ Incur the diſpleaſure of the great men of their 
Bttle town. They are unconſcious that there are 
men of independent ſpirits in the world, and that 
0 eee only beings who would ſo tamely 
endure a mean ſubhmiſſion to the litttle tyrant of 
their poor domain. They do not feel that au 


%» 


. : * . q a : % + 
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I ! be inhabitants of theſe towns are in general 


beeauſe a ben has laid her egg before their 


I . ˙ . .... 


| honeſt 
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| ponelt man will only dow before che Deity bim- gs, | 
ſelf,"orfly ſubmit to the laws of his country, only 
reverence ſuperior talents, obey virtue, reſpe 
merit; and {mile at the vain wrath and. ludicro ous, . 
appearance of the provincial magiftrate, when 
he tectives him in anger with his At upon Bis 
head. They do fot. N that” SLANDER, 
the commöfl ſcour every country-tawn, is 
only che e Ver of "PE Oy. minds "who 5 9% U 
their neiphbonr merely wy {py out his errors, and 
report w e 555 nes whatever they 
can find ron ug ei cher in his houſe, "his ices, 
of kis Fellar. In fhort, the Who are ignorant 
of fo muy things, cannot © appr ied, that they 
would ſo f tire of the 349te" talk and chatter of 

countty- town, chat cbey would no longer e 
Gemen in picking out their neighbour's 
faults, if they Fete Once acquainted” with. the 
advantages of Solitude; with what a noble ar- 
dotr they would boldly. proceed! through the road 
of ſcience, and, ſuperior te the meanneſs of en- 
vy free from the diſgrace of calumny, would 
Readily purſue the path of virtue with hardin 
| and vigour. © 3 
A determined reſolution to lead a life of. Soll | 
tale ir e only . that can be adopted in a 
fituation like this. An univerſal philagthri 
for all the world will not ſilence the tongue of 
envy; for everi*to ſuch a conduct the world will 
always impute intereſted niotives; we muſt there» 
fore live without affording ſuch opportunities to 
calumny, and, with the exception of thoſe whom 
we love and revere, turn our backs on the, * 
of mankind. _ 

A virtuous young man, who perhaps alpires 
to advance himſelf 2 in 1 wil not in the world 


find 
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find the leaſt aſſiſtance. In no one of the faſni. 


. _— -— ae A,  ——  _—— 


encouragement; he will neither make himſelf 
known or. beloved; and. if he ſhould: excite at- 


inge of ſecking by adulation to gaimthe inte 
reſt; of the great and powerful, prefers. the plea- 


education among the nobleſt.charaQers ;, in vain 
are his principles eſtabliſhed by, a correſpondence 
with the beſt and,-moſt learned philalophers of 


the age; for thefe:ac Pages only afford greater 
l 


will continue to patronize him, unleſs he be- 


ebe to thoſe in whoſe bands the whole power 


which, however fatiguing it may be, he is de- 
nied the privilege of yawning, and is ruined for 


onable circles will he meet with information or 


tention, he will not. be underſtood x they. will 
'confider bim as a weak ridieulous character, who, 


174 ie of 3 i Flag 3% eee | 7 
has he been reared in the boſom of a Hberal and 
enlightened. family; in vain: has he ;received his 


4. 


nn #133» 
inducement to oppreſs 


a $:aQtivity. and ſtop. his 
courſe.” 4 E + Nin 10 eee 
Does the ear hear or the. heart feel all this in 


ed water 155 town, tg which the refinements of 
the metropolis | have not yet ſpread % What Wan 
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mes dexterous in affording. uſeful accommo- 
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reſides; from whom alone hunger can receive 
bread, or induſtry procure employment; to 


"whoſe will every thing is ſubmitted; who direct 


and govern every movement; and by whoſe 


nod, honour, fame, eſteem, are conferred. or 


taken away? His mind muſt cautiouſly. conceal 
the ſuperiority of its knowledge; his eyes muſt 
appear blind to what he ſees; his heart ſeem 
ſenſeleſs of what he feels; he muſt conſtantly 
liften to a looſe and frothy converſation, during 


ever, if, by his ſilence, he permits the ſhadow 


—. 
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of diſſatisfaction to appear. He will be deſpiſed 
as 2 man of ſenſe and underſtanding, notwith- 
ſtanding he uſes every endeavour to be thought 
otherwiſe*. Surrounded by ſo much deformity, 
both he and his friends might bluſh-for want of 
that diſtinguiſhing eminence upon the back, but 
that he hears' them gravely talk at the Hotel de 
Ville upon the important care of a ſtable, much 
oftener than they meet in London and Yerſailles 
to decide upon the fate of Europe; and muſt fit 
with as much attention to hear them argue upon 
the right of a partition-wall, as if he was placed 
in the ſynod of the gods. Perceiving, therefore, 
that preſumption, ignorance, and proud ſtupi- 
dity are infinitely in higher eſtimation than the 
nobleſt exerciſe of reaſon ; that men of the dul- 
left apprehenſions are the moſt forward and im- 
pudent; that their vain and idle boaſtings alone 
model the wit and direct the opinion of the day; 
that envy faſtens itſelf moſt inveterately upon the | 
enlightened and well-informed; that philoſophy; 
is conſidered as a contemptible delirium, and li- 
berty miſtaken for a ſpirit of revolt: perceiving, 
in ſhort, that it is impoſſible to ſucceed, unleſs 
by means of the moſt ſervile complaiſance and 
the moſt degrading ſubmiſſion, what can fave a 
ſenſible and-ingenuous youth from the perils of 
ſuch a ſcene but-SoLITUDE?. | 

The poor poet MARTIAL+, on his return 


* A man of an enlightened mind,” ſays HrLvxrrus, 
* with whatever addreſs he may conceal his character, can 
never ſo exactly reſemble a fool as a fool reſembles him- 
e SF 1 5 Pee SW 

+ © Acuedit bit, ſays MARTIAL, in the Preface to the 
Twelfth Book of his Epigrams, ( municipalium rubigo dentium 
« ef judicii loco livor—adverſiis quod difficile i habere quotidit 
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to Bibilis, the place of his nativity, in Spain, 
after having lived thirty-four years among the 
molt learned and enlightened men of Roux, 


found nothing but a dreary deſert, a frightſul 
Solitude. Unable to form a ſociety which could 


afford him the ſmalleſt pleaſure, à painful lan- 
guor preyed upon his mind. Forced to aſſociate 
wich perſons who felt no pleaſure in the elegant 


delights of literature, who. poſſeſſed no know- 
ledge of the ſciences, he ſighed inceſſantly to 


re- viſit the beloved metropolis where he had 
acquired ſuch univerſal fame his approbation; 
where his good ſenſe, his penetration, and ſaga- 
eity were praiſed; where his writings were pro- 


miſed immortality by the admiration of the 


Younger Plixv, to whom they appeared to 
poſſeſs equal ſharpneſs, wit, and eaſe; whilſt on 


the contrary, in the ſtupid town of Bibilis his 


fame only acquired him that which in ſmall cities 


will ever attend an excellent character, envy and 


mind regains by occaſional Solitude that which it 


has loft by its commerce with the world. If it 


be abſolutely neceſſary that you ſhould be abſurd 
through politeneſs, and blind with your eyes 
cCompletely open; if, in the inſipid circles of 


faſhion, you are obliged to conceal your ideas, 
and ſubdue your feelings; if you are forced to 
liſten with attention to that which you would 
rather be deaf than hear; if you muſt be chain- 


| ed'to the ſlavery of the gaming-table, although 
there is no puniſhment to you ſo ſevere; if 1 
1 


happy thought muſt be ftrangled in its birth, a 

brilliancy of expreſſion ſuppreſſed, the looks of 
love concealed, and honeſt truth diſguiſed; if 
25 eo og ger your 


8 
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your whole time muſt be devoted to pleaſe 
characters who are ignorant of your merit; —O 
REFLECT [—that in ſuch a ſituation the ener- 
vated ſpirit lies buried in cold obſcurity, like the 
fire in the flint untouched by Reel ; that your 
| ſoul may languiſh many years in this dangerous 
apathy; and making a noble effort, fly from the 
feaſts and coteries of your corrupted city, retire 
into the tranquillity of domeſtic comfort, ſeek 
the ſilence of the groves, live in the ſociety of 
your own heart, and taſte, as your reward, the 
charms of that ineſtimable liberty which you 
have ſo long neglected to obtain. 
Freed from the world, the veil which dimmed 
the fight will immediately. vaniſh; the clouds 
which obſcured the light of reafon diſappear ; 
the painful burthen which oppreſſed the ſoul is 
alleviated ; we no longer wreſtle with misfor- 
tunes, becauſe we know how to ſoften them; 
we no longer murmur againſt the diſpenſations 
of Providence, but reflect with calmneſs and 
ſerenity on the advantages we have derived from 
Solitude. The contented heart ſoon acquires 
the habit of patience; every corroding care flies 
from our breaft on the wings of gaiety; and on 
every ſide agreeable and intereſting ſcenes preſent 
_ themſelves to our view: the brilliant ſun ſinking 
behind the lofty mountains, tinging their ſnow- 
crowned ſummits with gold ; the feathered choir 
haſtening to their moſſy homes, to taſte the 
ſweets 5 repoſe ; the proud crowing of the 
amorous cock ; ja ſlow march of the oxen" re- 
turning from their daily tofl; the noble activity 
of the generous ſteed: ſurrounded by ſuch ob- 
jects, we receive the viſits of intruders with an 
open air, and, provided they do not too fre- 
5 8 quently 
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quently interrupt the pleaſures of our retreat, 


we reconcile our hearts to all mankind,  - 


Baut it is ſtill more neceſſary to fave ourſelves 
from the dangers of the metropolis than from 


thoſe of the provincial towns, The follies and 
vices of high-life are much more contagious than 
thoſe of the ſimple citizen. How ſoon the fineſt 
beams of the imagination die away ! How ſoon 
does goodneſs loſe its power where ſenſe and truth 


8 inſpire averſion; and the virtues are 


rown aſide as an inconvenient and oppreſſive 


yoke ! How ſoon, does the human mind become 
weak and ſuperficial, when ſeparated from thoſe 


by whom it wißt be enlightened. and adorned! 
0 


How ſuddenly do all the finer feelings of the 
heart, and the nobleſt efforts of the mind, decay 
in the company of thoſe oſtentatious characters 
who affect to diſdain all taſte, all pleaſures, in 
mixed ſocieties,"  _ 2 
The great a le, 
every country eſteemed the beſt company; but 
the great, .unhappily, are not in truth always 
the b %, however they may think proper to con- 
temn the inferior. arders of mankind, Whoever 
can deduce his nobility through a courſe of ſix- 
teen deſcents, the value of his character is inva- 
riably fixed: the courts of princes and the man- 
ſions of the great are open to receive him; and 
where merit is overlooked, he almoſt univerſally 
acquires precedency over the man whoſe merit 
is his only recommendation; but thoſe qualities 


The French is, © Aſſemblies ſans euvre mtlie; to which 
is ſubjoined the following explanation: «Theſe, in the ſtyle 
of the German nobility, are aſſemblies from which not only 
all commoners are excluded, but all thoſe whoſe nability even 
„ 3s liable to the leaſt ſuſpicion,” | 


which 


are conſtantly deſpiſed; where ſtrong and ener- 


nd, faſhionable, however, are in 


* 18 - ai. . 1 3 . . 
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which alone can render nim valuable as a MAN, 


his EXCELLENCY muſt learn in ſocieties where 


the powers of the mind and the virtues of the 


heart alone confer dignity and diſtinction. Let 
ſuchla character, if he ſhould chance to find one 
ſolitary moment while he is waiting in the anti- 
chamber of a prince, examine with rational 


calmneſs all thoſe high % e of which he 
is ſo proud; which, in his eſtimation, place him 


ſo much above the ordinary level of mankind, 
and induce him to retrace his deſcent to the crea- 


tion of the world; and he will find, that titles 


and genealogies without MERIT reſemble thoſe 


air-ballaons-which. riſe high only in proportion to 
| their want of weight. 


oft every country, however, theſe titles 
of nobility ſep7gate'a certain claſs of men from 


their fellow-citizens, who are in general better 


informed, more wiſe, - more virtuous, . and not 
unfrequently poſſeſſed of that true nobility, a 
great and honourable character! Men who * 


nothing to depend on for their fame, rank, or 


eſtabliſhment. in the world, but a line of nel 
105 not always the moſt reſpectable; who, re- 


| ing ſolely on the merit of their birth, never 


k to acquire any other, becauſe it is the only 
merit of which they have any idea, have in al | 


companies the higheſt precedency. It is true, 
that ſuch men are generally acquainted with the 


neweſt modes of dreſs, conduct with ſuperior 
{ill the varying faſhions, underſtand the Bon- 
TON, exemplify the etiquette and manners of 
the day, and, conceiving they were formed for 
the refinements of ſenſuality and voluptuouſneſs, 
fancy themſelves of courſe endowed with the 
moſt delicate and ſenſible faculties. 


E 2 Langur 
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- Languor and diſpuft, however, penetrate, even 
into thoſe illuſtrious aſſemblies from whence even 
the pure and ancient nobility exclude the profane 


3 This propoſition may perhaps at firſt 


view appear a paradox. But liſten to the man- 
ner in which a lady, whoſe petſonal qualifications 


rendered her more — than even the 


ſplendour of her birth, explained chis ænigma: 
et The men of 'whom our ſelect parties are 


& compoſed., do not always poſſeſs the ſame taſte 


c and ſentiment with — to theſe aflemblies; 


c put it is ſtill more rare for the women to be 
& really fond of them. It is, in general, the 


« lot of THE 'GREAT to poſſeſs a great deal by 


c. their birth, to deſire much mote than they 


4 poſſeſs, and to enjoy nothing: in conſequence | 


=” of this diſpoſition, they fly * laces.of publie 


cc reſort in ſearch of each other; they meet 
« without feeling the ſmalleſt pleaſure, and mix 


5 among the group without being obſerved.” = 


« What is it then that re- unites them aſked 
1.4 It is their rank,” ſhe replied, 4 and after- 


e wards cuſtom, laſfitude, : and the continual 


« deſire of diſſipation; a deſire - inſeparadly at- 


tached to perſons of our condition.“ 


r diſguſt 
and languor in the aſſemblies and other entertain- 


ments of THE GREAT, let us examine if Soli- 


tude may not have a uſeful influence on _ 
minds of even this claſs of perſons? i - +=: 
Miſled by falſe information, THE NonfL Ty g 


maintain, that all the pleaſures of Solitude center 
in a contempt of the world and hatred of man- 
Find, or, what is {till worſe, that miſanthro 7 


is the only baſis on which they are founded. 


| he . Iam perfectly ſatisfied, that their 


minds | 
Te | 
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minds feel much more ſpleen, and mortiſication 
on their return from a public aſſembly, than they 
poſſeſſed; when they quitted home to ſee the 
world. In Solitude there can be no contention: 
he contrary, how many MEN are there who, 
frequenting public places with the vain hope of 
enjoying a tranſtent- pleaſure, find all their ad- 
drefles refuſed, and only experience accumulated 
pain! The ſober voice of reafon is there but 
faintly, heard; while the light unmeaning tongue 
of folly is liſtened to with delight; our intellec- 
tual communications afford no reliſh; no reci- 
- procity of ſentiment prevails; the appearance of 
| fatisfaQtion frequently excites envy, and a ſere- 
nity. of mind is miſconſtrued into ſadneſs. The 
reſpective members of a numerous afſembly are 


N . . 


in general actuated by fuch different and oppoſite 
intereſts, that it is impoſſible to reconcile them 
with each other. A ſk that young and lovely girl, 
If in a public aſſembly ſhe always experienced 
the pleaſures which ſhe hoped to find? Aſk her, 
If her heart is not tortured with vexation when 
the rich and youthful beau, unfaſcinated by her 
charms, pays his addreſſes to ſome rival beauty ? 
 Alk this rival beauty, What pangs her boſom 
feels when ſhe perceives herſelf tupplanted by 
ſome happier fair? and let this laſt acknowledge 
the kind of pleaſure ſhe receives, if her admirer 
pays the leaſt attention even to the fair female 
whom her heart adores. Aſk that ſober matron 
| Whoſe boſom. heretofore has felt theſe toxments, - 
if ſhe is not furious almoſt when higher compli- 
ments are paſſed on the beauty of youth, than 
on the wiſdom of age 4 90k: 
An Engliſh gentleman whom I met in Ger- 
many 6 in a manner extremely pictureſque, 
. 9 9 «.'T here 


— 
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= There are women Who are eternally jealous - 


6“ that you do not pay them ſufficient. reſpect, 
and who, in conſequence, aſſume an arrogance 
Which would be inſupportable even in an em- 
« preſs; while ſhe might, by complacent ſmiles, 
“ not only render every one about her pleaſed 
„ and happy, but obtain their admiration and 
& applauſe. The falſe dignity of ſuch charac- 
ters ruffles their tempers like the quills upon 
_ « the fretful porcupine, or the feathers of a 
e turkey cock in wrath,” n 20098 "25 
The moſt diffipated man muſt ſurely view ſuch 
characters with abhorrence and diſguſt; and if 
be ſeriouſly reflects, how many there are who, 
careleſs of diſtinguiſhing between appearances 
and reality feel with equal indifference” the love 
of truth and dread of falſehood; how frequently 
the perſons who compoſe what is ſtyled Go 
COMPANY are, even in the judgment and opi- 
nion of their ſincereſt and moſt liberal admirers, 
dazzled by falſe brilliancy, and gratified by the 
moſt trifling information; that they ſhun with 
terror the advantages of reflection, tranquillity, 
and Solitude; that they prefer a life of inceſſant 
diſſſipation, and ſeldom conſult their judgments 
or exerciſe their underſtandings; that they rather 
expect to receive pleaſure from others, than en- 
deavour to find it within themſelves; conduct 
themſelves by caſual advice, rather than take the 
trouble of thinking for themſelves; that amidſt 
the moſt favourable opportunities to obſerve and 
ſtudy the human character, they neither think 
nor ſpeak but by the information of others; that 
they guide themſelves by the prejudices of their 
education, the pride of their rank, and the dic- 
tates of faſhion; that they blindly W ; 5 
9 +. 7 cien 
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defend the reigning opinion of the moment; and 5 
revolve continually round the ſame circle of de- 
fective notions, falſe ideas, and obſcure expreſ- 
fions;—in reflecting on theſe errors, the moſt 
diffipated man muſt exclaim with one of the moſt 
virtuous and reſpectable ſages of Germany, To 
te he forced to frequent this good company, is to 
ec a thinking and judicious mind one of the great- 
« eft torments of life: but when a wiſe man is 
« obliged from indiſpenſable motives to endure 
« this torment, he will learn by experience to 
t feel in a ſtill higher degree the ineſtimable value 
« of a rational Solitude.“ 
Men of the world therefore, if they act with 
candour, and in the ſincerity of their hearts ex- 
amine the merits of- theſe ſocieties, will ſoon en- 
tertain the deepeſt contempt for this noiſy and 
tumultuous ſcene of life, learn to prefer the calm 
delights of Solitude, and feel a happy inclination 
growing in the boſom to diſplay in more laudable 
purſuits the ſtrength and energy of the mind. In 
theſe frequent vicitſitudes of life, in this ſucceſſion 
of embarraſſments, in this continual diſtraction 
of the mind, every intellectual power evaporates. 
By this ſcrupulous attentiqn to all the duties 
of politeneſs, running inceſſantly from door to 
| Coor to gain information of every man's health, 
we may, indeed, pay the court of flattery to 
both high and low; but we alſo thereby moſt 
ſhamefully ſacrifice our lives. The paſſion for 
play 1 conſumes time, but enervates the 
ſpirits; while the obligations of gallantry reduce 
the ſoul to the moſt abject ſtate of ſervitude. 
The other entertainments of the great and 
gay are of as little value as their converſations. 
The man on whom Heaven has only beſtowed 
3 Th the 


. 5 
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the talent of dancing, will make but x poor figure 


in ſociety. The courtier, whoſe ' converſation 


entirely - conſiſts of obſervations, that © this is 


« contrary to the eſtabliſhed etiquette—that. is 


e the neweſt faſhion—theſe are the moſt elegant 
& embroideries on ſilk, cloth, and velvet—in. 


« ſuch a month there will be a GALA, —is a 
creature ſtill more pitiful. A man may without 


doubt recommend himſelf by ſuch kind of infor- 
mation, by that affected intereſt with which he 


TR" on a thouſand trifling concerns of life, by 
the approbation which he gives to every paſſion, 


the flattery with which he ſooths every prejudice 
and encourages every folly; but he thereby 
| narrows his mind, and deſtroys the faculty of 


conſidering. and forming a juſt eftimate of any 
important ſubject. Beſides, the pleaſures of 


high-life cannot be enjoyed without the concur- 
| rence of great numbers in the ſame object at the 
ſame time: but reading and meditation may be 
enjoyed at any time, and continued without the 


intervention of another perſon. It is true, in- 


deed, that if a man of the world were only to 
think of this mode of life, he would be deſpiſed. 
as a miſanthrope, and be obliged every moment 

io liſten to the recommendation of entering into 
the round of public pleaſure, to effect his cure. 


But, on the contrary, the ſocieties of the world, 
while they add ſome little refinement to the na- 


tural rudeneſs of human manners, tend to in- 


creaſe a miſanthropic temper, by furniſhing the 
mind with a variety of reaſons to juſtify it. In 


ſhort, the burthen of miſanthropy is not greater 


in the mind of him who flies from the pleaſures 
of the world, than in him who ſeeks them : the 


' hrſt character only feels a hatred of vice and folly ; 


while, 
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while, on the contrary; the idle and diffipated 


man hates every perſon, who diſtinguiſhes him - 
ſelf either by the goodnefs of his heart or the 
ſuperiority. of his underſtanding ; and by his 
endeavours to deride all who poſſeſs merit, dif- 
covers. that he feels no hope of acquiring. for 
himſelf either reputation or efteem. = 

'The mind that feriouſly contemplates theſe. | 
truths, and many others which theſe will ſug- 
geſt, muſt feel the neceſſity of retiring occafion- 
ally from the world; at leaſt of confining him- 
ſelf to the company of a few faithful friends, 
whoſe wit and talents, when compared with 
thoſe of the generality of men, will be what 4 
STOP>-WATCH is when compared with AN 
'HOUR-GLASS. By the one you may undoubt- 
edly diſcover the courſe of time; but the other 
from the nice art and happy care with which it 
is formed, points out every ſecond as it paſſes. 
He, ' therefore; who feels the leaſt inclination to 
ſtudy either men or books, can derive pleaſure 
only from the company and converſation of 
learned and enlightened minds; and if, unfor- 
tunately, in his courſe through life, he ſhould | 
not meet with-agreeable eharacters of this de- 
ſeription, the charms of Solitude will recom- 
| 1 his diſappointment. 
A very great character, the Vounger Nins, 
felt no ſatisfaction from any fpecies of public en- 
tertainment, general feſtival, or national ſolem- 
nity, becauſe he had cultivated a taſte for thoſe 
pleaſures which a contemplative mind affords, 
He wrote to one of his friends, I have, for 
« ſome days paſt, read and written in the moſt 
« apreeable tranquillity, You will aſk, How 
* this could "Oe 1 8 in the middle of 

E 3 « Rome? | 
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SR: Rome? 1 will ſatisfy you: It was Sui the 
4 ««* celebrationiof the games of the Circus, from 
et the ſight of which I do not feel the ſmalleſt 
_ « pleaſure: to my mind they neither afford no- 
e velty nor variety; and conſiſt of nothing 
e worth ſeeing more than once. It is, there- 
6 fore, inconceivable to me, how ſo many mil- 
4 lions of people can preſs with ſuch childiſh 
4 curioſity merely to ſee horſes | gallop and 
c ſlaves ſeated on chariots. When I reflect on 
et the intereſt, anxiety, and avidity with which 
c men purſue fights ſo vain, frivolous, and rei- 
« terated, I feel a ſecret ſatisfaction in acknow- 
«: ledging that to me they afford no amuſement, 
e and that I enjoy a ſuperior delight in conſe- 
« crating to the ſtudy of the belles lettres that 
-< time which they fo miſerably ſacrifice: to 'the 
« entertainments of the Circus“, 
But if, from ſimilar motives; 4 MAN or THE 
| WORLD were to ſteal from the pleaſures of good 
company, would he not by that — degrade 
his character; Would he not in the receſs of 
Solitude forget the son- Tox, and, of courſe, 
loſe all thoſe qualities which externally conſti- 
tute the ſole difference between un e 
Max and his SLAVE? ? 
The Bon-ToON, which: alle ebtircly i in a 
facility of expreſſion, in repreſenting our ideas 
in the moſt agreeable manner, prevails in every 
country, and is poſſeſſed in general by all men 
of ſenſe and education, whatever their rank or 
condition in life may be. The nobleman and 
the clown, therefore, may alike acquire a know- 
ledge of the Box-Tox. The ſolitary character 
may perhaps appear in ſoeiety with manners ra- 
ther out oh date; but a certain propriety of be- 
haviour 
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haviour will accompany him, which a man of 
true reflection will prefer, however foreign his 
ſtyle may be to the faſhion of the world, He 
may perhaps venture to appear in company with 


a coat, the colour of which was in faſhion the 
preceding year; perhaps in his modes of think- 
ing and manner of behaviour ſomething may be 
diſcernible offenſive to the eyes of a man of the 


world, who upon theſe important ſubjects fol- 


lows invariably the reigning opinion of the day; 


but by his eaſy, open, honeſt air, by that natu- 
ral politeneſs which good ſenſe and virtue in- 


ſpire, a man, although he be rather out of the 


faſhion, will never diſpleaſe a rational and refi- 
ned obſerver, even in the brilliant circles of a 
court, when he is found to poſſeſs a decent de- 
meanour and a mind ſtored with ufeful infor- 
mation. The moſt accompliſhed courtier, with 


all his ſtudied manners and agreeable addreſs, 


frequently diſcovers that he poſſeſſes few ideas, 
and that his mind has only been employed on 
low and trifling objects. Among men of difſſi- 
pated minds, who conſider grofineſs of conver- 


ſation and audacity of manner as the only cri- 
terion of good ſenſe and poliſhed behaviour, a 
ſolitary man does not always meet with a favour- _ 
able reception. The ſtyle and ſentiments which 


beſt pleaſe ſuch characters are impoſſible to be 
learned in Solitude; for he who moſt contri- 
butes to the amuſement of men of the world, 
can ſeldom boaſt any other merit than that of 
attempting to ridicule every thing that is true, 
Noble great, and good; or any other ſucceſs 
than proving bimſelf to be a fooliſh character, 
without judgment, principle, or good manners. 


— 
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IN what I have hitherto conſidered in this 
Chapter, no queſtion has been raiſed of the in- 


ternal and immediate advantages which Solitude ; 


' confers upon the mind. 
Tus many, without doubt, gains confidera- 


ble advantage by having been accuſtomed: to So- 
Utude during the earlieſt years of infancy, if in- 
ſtructed in a judicious uſe of time. Ihe cir- 


cumſtance alſo, that even in ſmall towns the 
mind may be impreſſed with a deep diſguſt of 
all thofe vices and irregularities which are com- 
mon to ſuch places, is by no means unimpor- 
tant; for it is highly advantageous, that with- 
out leſſening the reſpe& which is juſtly due to 
the talents and virtues of men of quality, the 

mind ſhould be taught to remdrk allo their foi- 
bles and defects, in order to detach it from its 


fondnefs for the world, and connect it more 
cloſely in connection with itfelf; to make it feel 
how dearly its future happineſs is intereſted in 


- exciting 7 faculty to acquire thoſe original, 
great, and uſeful ideas, which are ſo feldom cir- 
culated in what is called G00D COMPANY. + 


But the firſt and moſt inconteſtible advantage 


which Solitude confers, i is, that it aecuſtoms the 
mind to think. The imagination becomes more 


lively, the memory more faithful, white the 
ſenſes remain undiſtrated, and no external ob- 


ect difguſts the ſoul, Withdrawn from the fa- 


tiguing toils of the world, where a thouſand ad- 


ventitious objects, a thouſand incoherent ideas 
dance inceflantly before our eyes, SoL1rUDE 
_ preſents one ſingle object only to our view, and 
we ſteal ourſelves away from ever thing but 


27 that o on which the heart bas fondly i its 4 
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fait. - An author*, whoſe works I could read 
with pleaſure every hour of my life, ſays, It 
« js the power of attention which in a great 
« meaſure diſtinguiſhes the wife and the great 
« from the vulgar and trifling herd of men. 
« The latter are accuſtomed to think, or rather 
« to dream, without knowing the ſubject of 
« their thoughts. In their unconnected rovings, 
« they purſue no end; they follow no track. 


« Every thing floats joofs and disjointed on the 


« ſurface of their mind; like leaves ſcattered 
« and blown about on the face of the Wa- 


„ ters.” 


The mind eaſily acquires che habit of thinks 
ing, when it is withdrawn from that variety of 
objects by which its attention is diſtracted; when 
it turns from the obfer vation of external objects, 
and finds itſelf in a ſituation where the courſe of 
daily occurrences is no longer ſubject to conti- 


nual change. InLENESS, however, would ſoon 


deſtroy all the advantages which Solitude is ca- 


pable of affording us; for idleneſs excites the 


moſt dangerous fermentation of the paſſions, 
and produces in the mind of a ſolitary man a 


_ croud of extravagant ideas and jirregular defires; 


To lead the mind to think, it is neceſſary, there- 
fore, to retire from the multitude, and to raife 


our thoughts above the mean conſideration of 


ſenſual objects. The mind then eaſily recollects 


all that information with which it has been en- : 


riched by reading, obfervation, experience, or 
diſcourſe ; every reflection produces new ideas, 


* Dr. Brain, the author of the much-admired Sermons, 
and of an excellent work intitled, © LeQtures on Rhetoric 


| and « Belles Lettres, printed in London, for the fiſk 


time, in the year 1783; and indiſpenſably neceſſary to be 


ſtudied by every perſon who wiſhes to ſpeak and write with 


accutacy and elegance; 


and 
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and bring the pureſt pleaſures to the ſoul, We 
caſt our eyes on the ſcenes we have paſſed, and 
think on what is yet to come, until the memory 


of the paſt and future die away in the actual en- 


joyment of the preſent moment: but to preſerve 
the powers of reaſon, we muſt, even in Soli- 


tude, direct our attention n afively towards lore | 


noble, intereſting end. 

It might perhaps excite a ſmile, were I to P 
ſert, that Solitude is the only ſchool in which 
we can ſtudy the characters of men; but it 
muſt be recollected, that, although materials 


are only to be amaſſed in ſociety, it is in Solitude 


alone we can convert them into uſe. The world 


is the great ſcene of our obſervations; but to 


comment on and arrange them with propriety, 
is the work of Solitude. Under this view of 


the ſubject, therefore, I do not perceive how it 


is poſſible to call - thoſe characters envious and 
miſanthropic,;who,: while they continue in the 


world, endeavour to diſcover even the hidden 


foibles, to expoſe all the latent faults and imper- 
fections of- mankind. A knowledge of the na- 


ture of man is laudable and neceſſary; and this 
knowledge can only be acquired by obſervation. 

I cannot therefore think, that this ſtudy is either 
ſo dangerous or illuſory as is in general ſup- 


poſed; that it tends to degrade the ſpecies, to 


fink the human character by opprobrium, to 


beget ſooner or later ſorrow and repentance, to 


. deprive life of a variety of pure and noble plea- 


ſures, and in the end to deſtroy all the faculties 


of the ſoul, I only perceive a very laudable ſpi- 


Tit of uſeful enquiry and inſtructive obſervation. 


Do I feel either envy or hatred againſt man- 


ind when I ſtudy the nature, and explore the 
JN ſecret 


4 4 — . . 
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ſecret cauſes of thoſe weakneſſes and diſorders 
which are incidental to the human frame; when 
T occaſionally examine the ſubject with cloſer 
inſpection,” and point out for the general benefit 
of mankind, as well as for my own ſatisfaction, 
all the frail and imperfect parts in the anatomy 
of the body, and rejoice when I diſcover. phæ- 
nomena before unknown to others as well as to 
'myſelf ? 1 do not, upen theſe occaſions, con- 
fine my knowledge to general obſervations, that 
ſuch and ſuch appearances were produced by 
ſuch and ſuch diſorders; but, uninfluenced by 
any ſiniſter conſiderations, I diſcloſe, when the 
neceſſity of the caſe calls for information, all the 
knowledge J poſſeſs on the ſubject, and * 
every ſymptom of the ne with all its 
changed and complications. 141 
But a line of demarcation is e 88 
the obſervations which we are permitted to 
make upon the anatomy of the human body, 
and thbie which we aſſume reſpecting. the phi- 
loſophy of the mind. The phyſician, it is ſaid, 
ſtudies the diſorders of the body, to apply, if 
poſſible, a remedy, as occaſion may require; 
but it is contended, that the moraliſt has a dif- 
ferent end in view. How does this appear? A 
ſenſible and feeling mind muſt view the moral 
defects of his fellow- creatures with the ſame re- 
gret that he obſerves their phyſical infirmities. 
Why do moraliſts ſhun mankind ? Why do they 
conſtantly retire from the corruptions of the 
world to the purity of Solitude, if it be not 
to avoid the contagion of vice? But there are a 


multiplicity of moral foibles and defects which 


are not perceived to be foibles or defects in thoſe 
2 where they are every hour — 
5 | There 


| 
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There is, without contradiQtion, a great plea- 
ſure in diſcovering the imperfections of human 
nature; and where that diſcovery may prove 
beneficial to mankind without doing an injury 
to any individual, to publiſh them to the world, 


to point out cheir properties, to place them by a 


luminous deſeription before the eyes of men, is, 
in my apprehenſion, a pleaſure ſo far from be- 


ing miſchievous, that J rather think, and I truſt 


I ſhall continue to think ſo even in 430 hour of 
death, it is the only true mean of diſcovering 


ae ne tha: devil; and deſtroying | 


7 effect of his works. 
| Solitude, therefore, is the ſchool 3 in which 


we muſt ſtudy the moral nature of man: in re- 


tirement, the prineiple of obſervation is awak- 
ened; the objects to which the attention will be 
moſt! advantageouſly directed, are pointed out 
hy mature reflection, and all our remarłks guided 


by reaſon to their proper ends; while, on the 


contrary, courtiers, and men / of the world; take 


up their ſemti ments from the capritrs of others, 


and give their opinions 8 


daz on which they are formed. 


Bomm r, in a very affecting ek 'of the 
Preface; to his work on, the Nature of THE 
sou, deſcribes/'the /advantages- which, under 
the oſs of his ſight, he derived from Solitude. 


% Solitude naturally leads the mind to medita- 
46 tion: that in which I have in ſome meaſure 


« hitherto lived, joined to the unfortunate cir- 
« cumſtances which have for ſome years af- 
 « flicted me, and from which J am not yet re- 
« leaſed, induced me to ſeek in the exerciſe of 
« my mind thoſe reſources which my diſtracted 


6 _ . ſo necefſary. My mind now ' 


“ affords 


F 


ments. 


— 
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« affords me a happy retreat, where I 'taſte al! 
« the pleaſures which have charmed my afflic=, 
tion.“ At this period, the virtuous Bonxet 
o 
An excellent man, of another deſcription, 
who devoted his time to the inſtruction of 
W youth, PrzFFEL, at Colmar, ſupported himſelf 
under the affliction of a total blindneſs in a man- 
ner equally noble and affecting, by a lifeleſs ſoli- 
tary indeed, Neu the opportunities of frequent 
jure which he devoted to the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy, the recreation of poetry, and the exerciſe of 
In Japan there was formerly an academy of " 
blind perſons, who perhaps were much more ca- 
pable of diſcernment than the members of ſome 
other academies. Theſe ſightleſs academicians 
conſecrated their hours to the hiſtory of their 
country, to poetry, and to muſic; and the moſt 
celebrated traits in the annals of Japan were 
WW choſen as the ſubjects of their mufe, which they 
afterwards adapted to muſic. In reflecting: upon 
che irregular lives and uſeleſs employments which 
a great number of ſolitary perſons lead, we con- 
template the conduct of thefe blind Japaneſe 
with the higheſt pleaſure. The “ mind's eye”? 
opened to compenſate their unhappy faic#% be- 
ing deprived of the enjoyment of their corporeal 
organ. Light, life, and joy iſſued from the 
| ſhades of ſurrounding darkneſs, and bleſſed them 
with tranquil reflection and ſalutary employ- 


* 
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Let us then devote our lives to Solitude and 
freedom; let us frequently refign ourſelves to 
the ſame happy tranquillity which prevails in 
the Engliſh garden of my immortal friend M. 
1 + Og | |  HiNUBER, 


ING of 5011 bb? 


HixNuRER, 
ject ſolicits the mind to the enjoyment of pious, 
peaceful ſentiment, and inſpires it with the moſt 
. elevated conceptions : or, if diſpofed profoundly 
- to Examine the moſt. aweful beauties of nature, 
and thereby prevent the ſoul from ſinking, 
through the void which ſociety has occaſioned, 
let us roam beneath the antique pines of the tow- 
ering and majeſtic Hayswoxo'®, 
©" Solitude induces the mind to think; and 
thought is the firſt ſpring of human actions: for 
it is truly obſerved, that the actions of men are 


— 
. 


Nothing, more than their thoughts brought into 


ſubſtance and being. The mind, therefore, has 
only to examine with honeſt impartiality the 


ideas which it feels the greateſt inclination to 


follow, in order to dive into and unravel the 
whole myftery of the human character; and he 
who has not before been accuſtomed to interro- 
gate himſelf will, upon ſuch an enquiry, often 
diſcover truths the moſt important to his happi- 
_ neſs, but which the diſguiſes of the world had 
concealed from his view. = Ln 


To a man diſpoſed to activity, the only qua- 


lities for which he can have any occaſion in Soli- 
tude are LIBERTY and LEISURE, The inſtant 
he finds himſelf alone, all the faculties of his 
ſoul are ſet in motion. Give him liberty and 
leiſure, and he will ſoar incomparably higher 
than if he had continued to drag on a flaviſh and 
oppreſſed life among the ſons of men. Authors 
who never think for themſelves, who only en- 

deavour to recolle& the thoughts of others, and 
I An elevated mountain, from the ſummit of which may 
be ſeen the ruins of an ancient caſtle, from whence iſſued 


the celebrated Houſe of Auſtria ; 
4 1 4k 18 | aim 


at Marienwerder, Where every ob- 
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aim not at originality, here compile their works 
with eaſy labour, and are happy. But what ſu- 
perior pleaſure does the mind of an author feel 
in the ad vantage of Solitude, where they con- 
tribute to bring forth ths fruits of genius from the 
tree of virtue, notwithſtanding fuch productions 
may perhaps irxitate fools,” and © confound the 

wicked]! The ffiades of Solitude, and an unin- 
terripted'tranquillity;' moderate the exuberahce 
of a lively" mind, bring its diyerging rays of 


thought to a fingle point, and give it, wherever 


it is inclined to ſtrike, a power which nothing | 
can reſiſt. ' A whole legion of adverſaries cannot 
inſpire the boſom bf ſuch a character with the 
ſmalleſt fear; he is conſeious of his ſuperior . 
wers, and his ſole deſire is, that, ſooner or 
ter, each of them ſhould receive the juſtice 
that is due. He muſt ” undoubtedly feel the 
keeneſt regret and mortification in obſerving the 
diſpenſations of the world; where vice ſo fre- 
quently is raiſed to grandeur, hypocriſy ſo gene- 
rally honoured by the ſuffrages of a miſguided 
populace; and where the dictates of powerful 
prejudice are obeyed in preference to the voice 
of truth. Caſting, bowever, his eyes upon this 
ſcene, he will ſometimes ſay, This is as it 
„ ought to be;” but, “ this is not to be en- 
« dured:“ and by a happy ftroke of ſatire from 
his pen, the bloom of vice ſhall wither, the arts 
| of tl be overthrown, and prejudice extin- 
To the eye of the bold fatirift, to the mind 
of the profound philoſopher, and the feelings of 
the man of genius, the charms of TRUTH diſ- 
cloſe themſelves with ſuperior luſtre in the bow- 
ers of Solitude. A great and good man, Dr. 
. 5 . BLAIR 
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Ram of Edinburgh, ſays, © The great and 
3 " the worthy, the pious. and the virtuous, have 
: Las ever. been addicted to ſerious retirement. It 

« is the characteriſtic of little and frivolous 

« minds to be wholly rpc with the vulgar 

© objects of life... I heſe fill up their deſires, 

« = ſupply, all the entertainment which their 

h 4 coarſe apprehenſions can reliſh. But a more 
s refined and enlarged, mind leaves the world 
| « behind it, feels a call for hi 9717 pleaſures, and 
_ « ſeeks them in retreat. The man of public 

7 ſpirit has recourſe to it, in order to form 

& plans for general good; the man of genius, in 

« order to dwell on his favourite themes; the 
1 philoſopher, to, purſue his diſcoveries; the 

4 ; faint, to improve himſelf in grace.“ 

Numa, the legiſlator of Rome, while he 
3 Was only a private Sabine, retired, on the death 
6 y of TAT1A, his beloved wife, into the foreſt of 
Alricia, where he paſſed his time in wandering 
about alone in the ſacred groves and lawns, in 
the moſt retired and ſolitary places. Hence a 
report aroſe, that it was not from any .inward ſor- 
row or melancholy diſpoſition that he avoided 
human converſation, but from, his being admit- 
ted, in theſe retreats, to a ſociety more vene- 
Table and excellent: the goddeſs EGERIAI it 
was ſaid, had become enamoured of his charms, 

had married bim, and, by enlightening his mind, 

and ſtoring it with ſuperiar wiſdom, had led him 
to divine felicity. THE Drvips, alſo, who 
conſtantly inhabited caverns, rocks, and the 

/ moſt ſolitary woods, were ſaid to have inſtructed 

the nobility of their nation in wiſdom and elo- 
quence, in all the variqus phenomena of nature, 

the courle of the aſs, the myſteries of eien 

nia x — an 
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and the efſences of eternity. The high idea en- 
tertained of the wiſdom of THERE DRUIDS, al- 
though, like the ſtory of Numa, it is only an- 
agreeable fiction, ſtill ſhews with what enthu- 
fam every age and nation have ſpoken of thoſe 
venerable characters 5 in the ſilence of woods 
and che tranquillity of Solitude, have devoted 
W their time to the ſtudy of wiſdom, - © © 
= It is in Solitude alone that genius is excitad 
by its own internal powers, unſupported byrras 
GREAT, without the expectation of encourage- 
ment, without even a proſpect of the moſt tri- 
fling recompence. 1 at a time when 
FLANDER 5$,/'torn * civil diſcord, was filled 
with painters as indigent in wealth as they were 
nich im fame, had been ſo poorly rewarded during 
his life; that 2 payment of fix piſtales of German 
coin, which he was obliged to travel to PAN 
to receive, Created in his mind ſuch an extrava- 
pe of joy as to prove the ooaſion of his death. 
e probation which zadgment will _ 
ever pay ts. works of theſe divine artiſts) is 
the only recompence they expect for their merit: 
they paint in hope of deing rewarded wy immor- 5 
tal fame; dne 
The oputios of en chen 4 in woll- 
tary places frequently raiſes the mind above its 
natural tone, warms the imagination, and gives 
birth to ſentiments of the higheſt ſublimity. 
The ſoul feels the moſt pure, unbroken, perma- 


* The, payment v was made to him i in guadrini, a ſpecies of | 
copper coin, The j joy which the mind of Connrcio felt in 
being the bearer of ſo large a quantity of money to his wife, 
prevented him from thinking either of the lengeh of his jour - 
ney or the exceſſive heat of the day. He walked twelve miles; 


and his haſte to reach his home brought on the pleuriſy of 
which he died. 
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| nent, and genial pleaſures of which it le capable. 


. fo 
* In Solitude, to live and to think are ſynonymous; in 
on every emotion the mind darts into infinity; in 
this freedom of enjoyment in the habitude of ir 


thinking on ſublime ſubjects, and of adopting the 
moſt heroic purſuits.” In a deep Solitude, at 
the foot of a high mountain near PYRMOxr, 
one of the moſt remarkable atchievemients of 
ee age was firſt conceiveden The King 
of Pruſſia having viſited the Sp YRMOVx, 

to dtink the waters, withdrew, from the compa- 

ny who frequented the place, and wandered 
alone upon this beautiful mountain, Which was 
then uncultivated, , and which; to this day js cal- 
led HR ROYAL MouNTAIN T Jt:was: on 

' this deſert, ſince become the ſeat of oaquysrjt and 
Aiſſipation, that the young monareb, as it is con- 
-dently reported formed his project of the firſt 
Wär againſt SIL ESIA. 9717 2YOIG 01 2k Y #7 35 9 1 
Me ineſlimable value of time, of which the 
indolent, having no conception, can form no eſti- 
mate, is much better learned in the regularity of 
Solitude, than in the light and airy rounds of life. 
IF He who employs himſelf with ardour; and is un- 
7 Willing to live entirely in vain, contemplates with 

_ trembling apprehenſion the rapid movement of a 
ſtop- watch the true image of human life, the 
moſt ſtriking emblem of the rapid courſe of time. 
-- The time which we employ in ſocial inter- 
courſe, when it improves the faculties of the 
mind, raiſes the feelings of the heart to a certain 
degree of elevation, extends the ſphere of know- 
ledge, and baniſhes our cares, is far from being 
miſ- ſpent. But if an intercourſe even An pe 
e e e 
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formed, become our ſole. delight, and change 
into the paſſion of love; if it transform hours 


into minutes, and exclude from the mind every 


idea except thoſe which the objeck of affection 


inſpires, even 1.0YE itſelf, alas! will abſorb our 


time, and years will paſs unperceived away. 


Time is never too long; on the contrary, it 
appears too ſhort to him who, to the extent vf 
his capacity, employs it uſefully, in the diſcharge 
of the reſpectiye duties which his, particular 
ſituation calls upon him to 1 570 7 To ſuch a 
diſpoſition time, inſtead of being burthenſome, 
flies too haſtily away. 


meſtics, does not employ more than two minutes 
in dreſſing. Of his carriage: it would be incor- 
rect to ſay that he goes in iy for be fie, At his 


hoſpitable table, every courſe. is finiſhed; in a 
moment; and I. am informed, that this is the 
uſual faſhion of princes; who ſeem n to 
make every thing paſs; with rapidity. ] 


exerciſe the moſt brilliant talents, ſupport, the 
higheſt ſtile of character, attend in his, own 


perſon to n and I know that he 
A 


bas afforded ſatisfaction and delight in ever 


interview, 1 know that the affairs of his domei- 


tic eſtabliſhment engage bis moſt ſcrupulous at- 
tention fix hours every day; and that in every day 
of the year he employs, without exception, ſeven 
hours in reading the beſt Epgliſh, Italian, French, 
and German authors. This prince knows the 
value of tine. VVV 
The time which the man of the world throws 
away 1s treaſured up by the man of Solitude, and 
indeed by every one who wiſhes to make his 
_ exiſtence uſeful to himſelf or beneficial to 2 1 
a ; | n 


— 
— | 
* . 


alt I. am acquainted, with a 
young prince who, by the aſliſtance of ſix do- 


however, ſeen the royal youth to whom I allude, 
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faſhionable viſit. 


which e 
drated Englifh author ſays, When we have 


c&c nature, or 
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kind; and certainly there is not in this world 
any fpecies of enjoyment more permanent. Men 
have many duties to perform; and, therefore, 
he who wiſhes to diſcharge them honourably, 
will vigilantly ſeize the. earlieſt opportunity, if 
he does not wiſh that any part of his time, like a 
-uſeleſs page, ſhould be torn. from the book of life. 
We ſtop the courſe of time by employment; we 


n the duration of life by thought, by wiſe 
I 


and uſeful actions. Exiſtence, to him 


who wiſhes not to live in vain, is to think, and 
10 4. Our ideas never flow more rapidly, more 
| _ *eopioufly, or with more gaiety, than. in thoſe mo- 
ments which'we fave from an unpleaſant and 


* 


Me ſhall always employ time with more rigid 
8 when we reflect on the many Hours 
cape contrary to our inclination. A ce- 


at deducted all that is abſorbed in fleep, all that 
<« js inevitably appropriated to the demands of 

frrefiſti y engroſſed by the tyranny 
« of cuſtom ; all that paſſes in regulating the 
<« ſuperficial decorations of life, or is given up 
< in the reciprocations of civility to the diſpoſal 
« of others; all that is torn from us by the vio- 
«'Jence of diſeaſe, or ſtolen imperceptibly away 
« by laſſitude and languor ; we ſhall find that part 
ce of our duration very ſmall of which we can 


< truly call ourſelves maſters, or which we can 


« ſpend wholly at our own choice. Many of 


c Our hours are loſt, in a rotation of petty cares, 
« jn a conſtant recurrence of the ſame employ- 


c ments; many of our proviſions for eaſe or hap- 
“ pineſs are always exhauſted by the preſent 
<« day; and a great part of our exiſtence ſerves 
. 71 | l . N «K no 
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_ other purpoſe than that of enabling us to 


« enjoy the reſt.“ 


* 


Time is never more miſ-ſpent than while we 


vent complaints againſt the want of it. All our 


actions are then tinctured by peeviſhneſs. The 
yoke of life moſt certainly feels leſs oppreſſive 


when we carry it with good humour. But when 
the imperious voice of Faſhion commands, we 


muſt, without a murmur, boldly reſiſt her bon- 


. dage, and learn to reduce the number of cere- 
monious viſits which ig the week. The 


accompliſhmemt of this victory, a door well - 
bolted againſt thoſe frequent viſitors whoſe talk 
conveys no meaning to our minds, our mornings 
paſſed in rational employments, and the evening 
kept ſacred to the ſevereſt ſcrutiny into our daily 
conduCt, will at leaſt double the time we have 
to live. MELANCTHON, when any viſitor was 
announced, noted down not only the hour, but 


the very minute of his arrival and departure; in 
order that the day might not {lip unheededly away. 
The ſorrowful lamentations on the ſubje& of 
time miſ-ſpent and buſineſs neglected, no longer 
recur to torture the mind, when under the free- 
dom of a retired and rural life, we have once 
learnt to uſe the paſſing hours with cxconomy. 
We have then no more fatiguing viſits to make; 
ue are no longer forced, in ſpite of our averſion, 


to accept of invitations; we are no longer mor- 


_ tified by the affluence of rival ſtrangers ; we are 
_ releaſed from thoſe innumerable duties which the 


manners of the world exact, and which alto- 
gether are not equal to a ſingle virtue; impor- 


tunate viſitors cannot then call and ſteal away 
thoſe hours which we hope to employ more uſe- 


fully. 5 
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But it has alſo been obſerved with great truth, 


that very few of the hours which we paſs in Soli- 


tude are diſtinguiſhed by any uſeful. or permanent 
effect; that many of them paſs lightly away in 
dreams and chimeras, or are employed in diſcon- 
/ tented unquiet reflections, on the indulgence of 


dangerous paſſions, or of irregular and crimi- 
nal deſires. 5 ; * . 
Jo retire into Solitude is not always a proof 


chat the mind is devoted to ſerious thought, or 


that it has relinquiſned the amuſement of low 
and trifling purſuits. Solitude, indeed, may prove 


more da eg than all the diſſipations of the 


world. How frequently, in a moment of the 


happieſt leiſure, does indiſpoſition render the 


mind incapable of ſtudy, or of employing its 
powers to any uſeful end! The moſt forrowful 


condition of Solitude is that of the hypochon- 
. -driac, whoſe mind is only occupied by reflecting 
on his pains. The moſt diſſipated man does not 


More miſ-ſpend his time in purſuing the fleeting 


pleaſures of. the world, than a melancholy pining 
mind, even when ar the greateſt diſtance, and 


under the moſt abſolute ſeparation from the reſt 


of mankind. Peeviſhneſs and ill-humour occa- 
ſion as great loſs of time as melancholy, and are 
certainly the greateſt obſtacles to the attainment 


of mental felicity, Melancholy is an enemy 


| Whoſe hoſtilities alarm our fears, and we therefore 
| endeavour to reſiſt its attack; but peeviſhneſs and 
 all-humour'take us by ſurprize, and we become 
the victims of their power even before we think 
-- ourſelves in danger. 


Let us, however, only reflect, that by pee- 


| viſhneſs and ill- humour we not only 16ſe a ſingle 
day, but weeks and months together, and we 


: ſhall 
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In ſuch a manner as to 


or, at leaft, to'prevent their acceſs. One un- 


pleaſant thought, if we uſoleſsly ſuffer it to diſ- 
quiet and torment our minds, will deprive us, for 
a length of time, of the capacity to perform any 
thing beyond the circle of our daily occupations. | 
We ſhould therefore, moſt anxiouſly endeavour |; 
to prevent any of the untoward accidents of life 
from gaining too great an influence over the ac- 

tivity of our minds. While the attention is em- 
ployed, the remembrance of ſorrow dies away. 


Thus, while the mind is engaged in literary com- 
poſition, if the ideas flow with activity and ſuc- 


ceſs, peeviſhneſs and ill-humour diſappear in a 
moment; and we frequently obſerve the pen 


taken up with the frown of diſcontent, and quit- 
ted with the ſmile of happineſs and the face of 


W | | 
Life would afford abundant leiſure amidſt the 
5 gan 1 of affairs, did we not only 


uffer time to paſs uſeleſsly away, but even 


waſte it of our own accord. He who in his 
earlieſt youth has learned the art of devoting + 
every hour to the attainment of ſome uſeful wo 4 
has already made conſiderable advances, and is 


qualified to manage very extenſive concerns. 
But, whether it proceeds from ill-humour or 
want of activity, we are always inclined, before 
we undertake the taſk we intend to perform, to 


indulge our eaſe, to make conditions, to per- 
ſuade ourſelves that it is not yet proper time to 


commence the work. Indolence muſt ever be 


careſſed, before it can be induced to act. Let 
our firſt care, therefore, be to fix our minds 
invariably upon ſome object; and to purſue it 
place attainment beyond 
| | the 
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the reach of accident. Firmneſs and deciſion, 
as well as good-nature . and flexibility, muſt be 
joined to form the character of a man of buſineſs. 
; Surely no man ever knew better how to employ 

4 lie than that monarch of whom it was ſaid, © He 

ais like matble, equally firm and poliſhed,” 

E - - | The. purſuit of ſome particular object is the. 
| | beſt preventive againſt the loſs.of time, and a ſort 
of caunter- poiſon to the languors of life. Every 
man, from the monarch on the throne to the la- 
bourer in the cottage, ſnould have à daily taſk ; 
and that which it is his daily duty to perform, 
mould be done without procraſtination or delay, 

| 4 Every thought and every action of man, there- 
| | fore, ought to be directed towards the legend 
y here it is written, “ It is to do this that you are 
„ 7 © placed here.” The great monarch who js an 
7 we: example to the age in which he lives, and whoſe 


EF x. 
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l 
| 
| Fonduct will become a model to future kings, 
| , riſes every morning in ſummer at four o'clock, 
1 and in winter at five. The petitions of his ſub- 
" jeRs, the diſpatches. from foreign powers, the 
public documents of the ſtate, which were pre- 
ſented the preceding evening, or have arrived 
during the night, are placed before him on a ta- 
ble. He opens and peruſes the contents of every 
| paper; and then diſtributes them into three 
heaps, One, which requires diſpatch, he an- 
ſwers immediately; the other he prepares, by 

temarks written in the margin with his own hand, 
for the miniſters and other officezs of the crown; 

the third, which contains neither amuſement 

nor buſineſs, he throws into the fire. The ſe- 
_ cretaries of ſtate, who attend in readineſs, after- 
wards enter to receive his Majeſty's commands 4 


() 
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and the buſineſs of the day is delivered by the 
monarch into the hands of his ſervants, to be 
rformed without delay. He then mounts his 
155 to review his troops, and receives in the 
feld thoſe foreigners who are deſirous of being 
introduced to him. This ſcene is ſucceeded by 
the hoſpitality of his table, to which he ſits down 
with gaiety and preſence of mind, and enlivens 
the converſation with ſentiments and apothegms 
which ſtrike the mind by their truth and wiſ- 
dom. The ſecretaties re- enter when the repaſt 
is finiſhed, bringing with them, properly and 
neatly prepared for the royal approbation, thoſe 
documents of which they had received the rough . 
draughts in the morning. Between the hours of 
four and five in the afternoon, the daily buſineſs _. 
of the nation being concluded, the monarch 
thinks himfelf at liberty to repofe; and this in- 
dulgence conſiſts in reading to himſelf, or having 
read to him, the beſt compoſitions, ancient or 
modern, until the hour of ſupper arrives. A ſo- 
vereign who thus employs his hours, may fairly 
expect that the time of his miniſters, his generals, 
his officers of ſtate, ſhall not be miſ- ſpent. 
Many men will never exert dem es except 
in matters of high importance; never employ 
their talents but upon great objects; and becauſe 
they loſe this opportunity, will do nothing. 
. Others do nothing, becauſe they do not know 
how to diſtribute their time. They might be 
able to perform ſome great and uſeful actipn, if 
they would only ſeize all the idle half-hours, 
and employ them to the attainment of any end 
they might propoſe; for there are many im- 
portant events which can only be produced by 
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ſlow degrees. But thoſe who are not only ſub- 
ject to, but are pleaſed with and ſolicit continual 


humour, and remain idle until they feel an incli- 
nation to be induſtrious, which can only be ac- 
quired by habitz who look proſpectively for 
that ſeaſon of complete leiſure which no man 
ever finds; will ſoon fallacioufly conclude, that 
they bave neither opportunity nor power to ex- 
ert their talents; and to kill that time which 
adds a burthen to their lives, will ſaunter about, 
and ride from place to place morning, noon, and 
=_ _ te 

One of the greateſt and moſt worthy men that 


ever adorned SWISSERLAND, my deceaſed 


friend IsELIx, compoſed his Ephemerides during 
the debates in the Senate of BASIL “; a work 


Which all the nobility of Germany ought to 


ſtudy, and many 6f them have read. Our own 


celebrated MzsER, who now reſides at Ofna- 
burg, is equally honoured and beloved by his 


king, the prince, and all our miniſters, as a man 

of buſineſs and a true patriot, and in Oſnaburg 
by the nobility, clergy, citizens, and peaſants, 
raiſed himſelf, by the eaſy exerciſe of ſportive 
fancy to a pinnacle of fame which few German 


writers have been able to reach +. 


* Mrlsziin was a Regiſter : while he was compoſing his 
Eobemerides, the Senators of Baſil conceived that he was regiſ- 
tering their debates, in the ſame manner as the Counſelors of 
Zurich thought that the immortal Gres8xerR was collecting 
their proceedings upon his tablets, while he was in fact taking 
the portraits of thoſe wotthies in caricature, 


TM. Ms x dictated to his daughter duiingthe exhibitions 


of the theatre almoſt the whole of his ſugitive pieces, which 
have ſo juſtly given immortality to his fame. 


« Carpe 


od 
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Carpe diem, ſays HORACE; and this re- 
commendation will extend with equal propriety 
to every Hour of our lives. The voluptuous of 
every Tapes, the votaries of Bacchus, and 
the ſons of Anacreon, exhort us to drive away 
corroding care, to promote inceſſant gaiety, to 
enjoy the fleeting moments as they paſs; and 
there is ſound reaſon in theſe precepts, though 
not in the ſenſe in which they underſtand them. 
To enjoy the preſent moments, they muſt not 
be conſumed in drinking and debauchery, but 
employed in advancing ſteadily towards that end 
we have propoſed to attain. We may be ſoli- 
tary. even amidft the joys of public life. Morn- 
ing viſits may be paid at noon, cards of cere- 
mony may be circulated through half the town, 
perſonal appearances may be recorded in every 
faſhionable aſſembly, and the morning and the 
evening ſtill kept ſacred to ourſelves. It is only 
neceſſary to adopt ſome regular plan of life, ta 
encourage a fondnefs for home, and an inclina- | 
tion to continue the purſuit of our deſign. It is 
the man of labour and application alone who 
has, during the day, afforded benefit to his 
neighbour, or ſervice to the ſtate, that can, in con- 
ſcience, fix himſelf a whole night to the gaming- 
table, without hearing or ſaying one intereſting | 
word, and without, on his return home, bein 
able to recollect any other expreſſion than « 
« have won or loit ſo much money”. 

The higheſt advantage which we derive from 
time, and the ſole end to which I would qirect 
theſe reflections, PETRARCH. has already taught 
us, If,“ fays PETRARCH, © you feel any in- 
« clination to ferye God, in which confiſt the 
1 18 i « higheſt 
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ec s felicities of our nature; if you are 
« diſpoſed to elevate the mind by the ſtudy of 
e letters, which, next to religion, procures us 
« the trueſt pleaſures; if, by your ſentiments 
 « and writings, you are anxious to leave behind 
« you ſomething that will-memoriſe your names 
e with poſterity, ſtop the rapid progreſs of your 
« days, and prolong the courſe of this moſt un- 
“ certain life; if you feel the leaſt inclination 
« to acquire theſe advantages, fly, ah! fly, I 
ce beſeech you, from the enjoyments of the 
„ world, and paſs the few. remaining days you 
&« have to live in Solitude.” _ > 
Tt is not in the power of every man to follow 
this advice; but there are many who are, in a 
greater or leſs degree, maſters of their time, 
and who may, as their inclinations lead them, 
Either preſerve or relinquiſh their connections 
with the world. It is, therefore, for the benefit 
of ſuch characters that I ſhall continue to conſi- 
der the advantages which Solitude affords. 
Solitude inſpires the mind with exquiſite taſte, 
extends the boundaries of thought, enlarges the 
' | ſphere of action, and diſpenſes a ſuperior kind of 
pleaſure, which neither time nor accident can re- 
move, „ | 
TLaaſte is refined in Solitude by a more careful 
ſelection of thoſe beauties which become the ſub- 
jects of our contemplation. It depends entirely 
upon vurſelves to make choice of thoſe objects 
from which we may derive the pureſt pleaſure ; 
to read thoſe writings, to encourage thoſe reflee- 
tions which moſt tend to purify the mind, and 
ſtore it with the richeſt variety of images. Re- 
poſing with ſecurity upon the eſtabliſhed wiſdom 
of others rather than upon our own 8 
e | the 
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the mind eſcapes the contagion of thoſe falſe 
notions which are ſo eaſily adopted by the world. 
To be obliged continually to tell oneſelf, This 


« js the ſentiment which you muſt entertain, 


is inſupportable. Why, alas! will not men 
ſtrive, by free choice and reflection, according | 
to the nature of the ſubject, to gain opinions of 
their own, rather than ſubmit to be guided by 
the arbitrary dictates of others? Of what im- 
portance is it to me, that the beau-monde ap- 
proves of a writing that pleaſes me? In what do 
you inſtruct me, ye cold and miſerable critics? 
Does your judgment make me feel that which 
is truly fine, noble, good, and excellent, with 
higher reliſh ? How can I ſubmit to'the deciſion 
of that partial tribunal which decides upon the 
merit of works by arbitrary agreements, exa- 
mines all irregularly, and generally determines 
wrong ? What opinion muſt I entertain of the 
| multitude, who only repeat what you direct 
them to ſay, and who ſpeak your ſentiments 
through the channel of the public? What reli- 
- ance can be placed in the rectitude of your judg- 
ments, when, in reviewing the moſt deteſtable 
publications, you can pronounce that the whole 
1s excellent, becauſe a certain perſon of literary 
renown, upon whoſe word you would condemn 
the chaſteſt work, has thought proper to praiſe it ? 
It is impoſſible ever to diſcover or ſee the 
enchantng beauties of truth, -unleſs we entirely 
relinquiſh the ſociety of this claſs of readers; 
for they infect the judgment before we ſuſpect 
them. But enlightened minds, whoſe correct 


_ taſte immediately diſtinguiſhes beauties from 
defects; who become enthuſiaſtic and impaſſion- 
ed admirers of all that is excellent, while they 


feel 
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feel a natural diſguſt at that which is bad; who 
. enjoy the works of true genius, and ſuffer the 
ſevereſt pain from dulneſs, abſurdity, and bom. 


baſt, willingly retire from the crowd, and alone, 
or with a few choſen friends, refign themſelves 
to the pleaſure of a tranquil intercourſe with all 


that antiquity or modern ages have produced of 


- diſtinguiſhed excellence. 


It is then we learn how much we are capable 


of contributing to the perfection and happineſs 


of our nature, and experience the moſt agree- 


able ſenſations of our exiſtence; it is then that 


we congratulate ourſelves on the poſſeſſion of 


ee. 


our mental powers in the ſubjects on which 


they are employed; it is then we feel, that with 
ſuch characters we exert our faculties to the ad- 


vantage of ourſelves, to the pleaſure of our 
friends, and perhaps alſo, at ſome future period, 
to the happineſs of ſympathetic minds, to whom 


we are yet unknown, and to whom, indeed, the 


pen of truth can never be diſpleafting., 
.. Solitude gives new vigour to activity of the 
mind, multiplies the number of its ideas, and 
extends its ſources of information by rendering 
our curioſity more lively, our application more 
indefatigable, our perſeverance more firm. 


A man who was well acquainted with all theſe 


advantages, has ſaid, that „ by ſilent ſolitary 
reflection, we exerciſe and ſtrengthen all the 
„ powers of the mind: the many obſcurities 
„ which render it difficult to purſue our path, 
« diſperſe and retire, and we return to a buſy 
48 ſocial life with more cheerfulneſs and con- 
„ tent. The ſphere of our underſtanding be- 
comes enlarged by reflection; we have learn- 


« ed to ſurvey more objects, and to bind them 
ey __ «. intellectually 
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ee jntelleCtually together; ve carry a clearer 
« ſight, a juſter judgment, and firmer princi- 

« ples, with us into the world in which we are 
= to live and act; and are then more able, even 
« in the midſt of all its diſtractions, to preſerve 
« our attention, to think with accuracy, to de- 
« termine with Judgment, in a degree, propor- 
« tioned to the preparations we have e in 
« the hour of retirement.“ 

The curioſity of a rational mind is, in the or- 
dinary tranſactions of the world, very ſoon ſa- 
tified : but in Solitude it augments daily. The 
human mind, in its reſearches after truth, can- 
not immediately diſcover the end it wiſhes to at- 
tain : it links proof to obſervation, joins expe- 
rience to concluſion, and by one truth developes 
another. The aſtronomers who firſt obſerved 
the courſe of the planets, did not foreſee the ex- 
tenſive influence which their diſcoveries would 
one day produce upon the happineſs and inter- 

eſts of mankind. Delighted to view the ſtate of 
the firmament during the progreſs of the night, 
and perceiving that the ſtars. changed their ſitu- 
_ ations, their curioſity induced them to explore 
the cauſes of that which excited their admirati- 
on, and determined them to purſue the road of 
ſcience. It is thus, by ſilent activity, that the 
ſoul augments its powers; and a contemplative 
mind will always gain advantage in proportion . 
as it reflects upon the immediate cauſes, the ef- 
fects, and the poſſible 9 of an eſta- 
bliſhed truth. 

The mind, when the 1 imagination is cc 
by the level of reaſon, proceeds with much leſs 


rapidity ; but it never takes the ſame ſteps af 


terwards that it did before. Men who permit 
„ themſelves 
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themſelves to be drawn afide by the Gre of 


7 


fancy, conſtruct worlds, which immediately 


burſt like airy bubbles of ſoap and water; while 
- rational minds examine the materials of their 


projected fabric, and uſe thoſe only which are 


good. «© The great art to learn much,” ſays 


Locke, “ is to undertake a little at a time.“ 


Dr. JoHNsoN, the celebrated Engliſh writer, 
1 very happily ſaid, „ All the performances 


© of human art, at which we look with praiſe 
«© or wonder, are inftances of the reſiſtleſs force 


« of perſeverance : it is by this, that the quarry 
« becomes a pyramid, and that diſtant coun- 
« tries are united by canals, If a man was to 
ec compare the effect of a ſingle ſtroke of the 


« pick-axe, or of one impreſſion of a f. * 


' « with the general deſign and laſt reſult, 


e diſproportion; yet thoſe petty operations, 
s jncefſantly continued, in time ſurmount the 


« would be overwhelmed by the ſenſe of er 


« preateſt difficulties, and mountains are levell- 


ed, and oceans bounded, by the ſlender force 
« of human beings. It is therefore of the ut- 


„ moſt importance that thoſe who have any in- 


| 


« tention of deviating from the beaten roads of 


« life, and acquiring a reputation ſuperior to 
4 names hourly {wept away by time among the 


« refuſe of fame, ſhould add to their reaſon, 


« and their ſpirit, the power of perſiſting in 


« their purpoles; acquire the art of ſapping what 
they cannot batter; and the habit of vanquiſh- 


| « ing obſtinate reſiſtance by obſtinate attacks.” 


Activity animates the moſt ſavage deſert, con- 
verts the dreary cell into a lively world, gives 


immortal glory to the genius who meditates i in 


: 


the ſilence of dezent, and crowns the inge- 


. | - mus: 
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nious artiſt who produces his chef=dceuvres from 
a ſolitary work-ſhop with unfading fame. The 


mind, in proportion to the difficulties it meets 
with, and therefiſtance it has to ſurmount, ex- 


erciſes its powers with higher pleaſure, and 


raiſes its efforts with greater zeal, to attain ſuc- 
ceſs. APELLES being reproached with the ſmall 


number of pictures he had painted, and the in- 


ceſſant attention with which he re- touched his 


works, contented himſelf with making this re- 


«ply : „I paint for poſterity.” “ 


To recommend monaſtic notions of Solitude, 


and the ſterile tranquillity of the cloiſter, to men 
who, after.a ſerious preparation in retirement, 


and an affiduous intercourſe with their own 
minds, are capable of performing great and good 
actions in the world, would be extravagant and 
abſurd. Princes cannot live the life of monks ; 
miniſters of ſtate are no longer ſought in the 


ſilence of the convent ; generals are no longer 
choſen from the members of the church. PR- 


TRARCH therefore aptly ſays, © I condemn the 
Solitude which encourages ſloth, and the lei- 
« ſure which is idly and unprofitably employed : 

« Solitude muſt be rendered uſeful to many 
« purpoſes of life. A man who is indolent, 


« flothful, and detached from the world, muſt. 


«c inevitably become melancholy and miſerable. 


« Such a character can never do any good; he 


© cannot reſign himſelf to any uſeful Rae or 


« purſue any object worthy the attention of a 


et great man.“ | 
He may, however, procure to himſelf the 


pleaſures of the mind; thoſe precious pleaſures, 
ſo eafily acquired ſo open to the acceſs of all 


mankind ; for it is only in thoſe pleaſures which 


are 
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are fold for money, wherein the mind has no 


participation, and which only tend to afford a 
momentary relief to languor, or to drown the 
ſenſes in forgetfulneſs, that THE GREAT claim 
an excluſive right;; but in thoſe delights which 


the mind is capable of procuring for its peculiar 
enjoyment, they have no privilege; delights, 


which are reared by our own induſtry, by ſeri- 
ous reflection, profound thought, deep reſearch, 


and which produce the more hidden fruits of 
knowledge, the love of truth, and a contempla- 
tion of the perfection of our moral and . 


nature. © » 
A preacher from SWISSERLAND has: in a Ger- 
man pulpit ſaid, The ſtreams of mental plea- 


« ſures, thoſe which, of courſe, all men of 


« whatever condition may equally partake, flow 
« from one to the other: the ſtream of which 
« we have moſt frequently taſted, loſes neither 


“& its flavour nor its virtue, but frequently ac- 
c quires new charms, and conveys additional 
e pleaſure the oftener it is taſted, The ſubjects 


« of theſe pleaſures are as unbounded as the 
« reign of truta, as extenſive as the world, as 
« unlimited as the divine perfection. The in- 
« corporeal pleaſures, therefore, are much more 
„ durable than all others. They neither diſ- 


« appear with the light of the day, nor change 


« with the external forms of things, nor de- 


« ſcend with our bodies to the tomb; but con- 


« tinue while we exiſt: accompany us under 


cc all the viciſſitudes, not only of our mortal 


cc life, but of that which is to come; ſecure us 
ic in the darkneſs of the night; and compenſate 


(6 for all the miſeries we are doomed to ſuffer.” 
| Men 
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Men of exalted minds therefore have always, 
amidſt the buſtle of the gay world, and even in 
the brilliant career of heroiſm, preſerved a taſte 
for mental pleaſures. Engaged in affairs of the 
moſt important conſequence, notwithſtanding 
the variety of objects by which their attention 
was diſtracted, they were ſtill faithful to THE 
MUSES, and fondly devoted their minds to the 
peruſal of the works of genius. They gave no 
credit to the idea, that reading and knowledge 
are uſeleſs to great men; and frequently conde- 
ſcended, without a bluſh, to become writers 
themſelves. When PHILIr king of Macedon © 
invited Dionys1Us the Younger to dine with 
him at Corinth, he felt an inclination to deride 
the father of his royal gueſt, becauſe he had 
blended the characters of ſovereign and poet, 
and had employed his leiſure in writing odes and 
tragedies. How could the king find leiſure,” 
ſaid PHILIP, © to, write theſe trifles ?—« In 
« thoſe hours,” anſwered Dion ys1vs, „ which 
« you and I ſpend in drunkenneſs and debau- 
„ 5 „„ 
ALEXANDER was remarkably fond of read- 
ing. Whilſt he was filling the world with the 
fame of his victories, marking his progreſs by | 
blood and ſlaughter, dragging captive monarchs = 
at his chariot wheels, marching over ſmoking 
towns and ravaged provinces, and led on with 
increaſing ardour to new victories, he felt many 
intervals of time hang heavy on his hands, and 
lamented that Aja afforded him no books to 
amuſe his leiſure. He wrote therefore. to 
 HarPALUs,. to ſend him the works of Philiſtus 
the tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, E/chylus, 
and the dithyrambics of Thaleftes, 
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BRU Tus, the avenger of the violated liberty 
of Rowe, while ſerving in the army under 


 Pomety, employed among books all the mo- 


ments he could ſpare from the duties of his ſta. 


tion. The hours which were allotted to the re- 


poſe of the army, he devoted to reading and 


writing; and he was even thus employed in the 
evening preceding the battle of PHARSALIA; 
' the celebrated battle by which the empire of the 


univerſe was decided. The army was encam 


ed in a-marſhy plain; it was the middle of ſum- 


mer, and the heat of the ſeaſon exceſſive. The 
ſervants who bore the tent of Brutus did not ar- 


rive until a late hour. Being much fatigued, 


he bathed, and towards noon caufed his body 
to be rubbed with oil, while he waited their ar- 


rival. Taking ſome little refreſhment, he re- 
tired to his tent, and while others were locked 


in the arms of ſleep, or contemplating the pro- 


bable event of the enſuing day, he employed 


himſelf, during the night, in drawing a plan 


from the Hiſtory of Polybius. 


CicERo, who was more ſenſible of mental 


Pleaſures than any other character, ſays in his 
+ oration for the poet Archias, * Why ſhould I 
e be aſhamed to acknowledge Rasten like 


« theſe, ſince, for ſo many years, the enjoy- 
« ment of them has never prevented me from 


6 relieving the wants of others, or deprived me 


« of the courage to attack vice and defend 


« virtue? Who can juſtly blame, who can 
e cenſure me if, while others are purſuing the 


« views of intereſt, gazing at feſtal ſhows and 
“idle ceremonies, exploring. new pleaſures, en- 


«- gaged in midnight-revels, in the diſtraction 
CL 


of gaming, the madneſs of intemperance, 


Bs neither | 


4 
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| « neither repoſing the body, nor recreating the 
| « mind,. I ſpend the recollective hours in a pleaſ- 
« ing review of my paſt life, in dedicating my 
| « time to learning and the muſes .. 
| PLINY the Elder, full of the ſame ſpirit, de- 
voted every moment of his life to learning. 
Some perſon always read to him during his meals; 
and he never travelled without a book and porta- 
ble writing-deſk by his ſide. He made extracts 
from every work he read; and, ſcarcely con- 
ceiving himſelf alone while his faculties were ab- 
ſorbed in ſleep, he endeavoured by this diligence 
to double the duration of his exiſtence. 
Plix the Younger read wherever it was 
poſſible, whether riding, walking, fitting, or | 
whenever the ſubject of his employment afforded | 
him the opportunity; for he made it, indeed, an = 
invariable rule to prefer the diſcharge of his duty [ 
to thoſe occupations which he followed only as ' 
an amuſement. It was this diſpoſition which fo 
ſtrongly inclined him to Solitude and retirement, 
« Shall I never break,” ſaid he, & the chains 
« by which I am withheld ? Are they indiſſolu- 
« ble? Not I dare not hope for fuch an event! 
« Every day adds new torments to the former. 
“ Scarcely is one duty performed, than another 
« 1s impoſed; and the chain of buſineſs becomes 
every day more heavy and oppreſſive.” 
 PxTRARCH was always gloomy and low-ſpi- 
rited; except while he was reading or writing, 
eſpecially when he was prevented from reſigning 
himſelf in Solitude to the fine phrenſies of poetry 
on the banks of ſome inſpiring ſtream, among 
the romantic rocks and mountains, or the flower- 
enamelled vallies, of the Alps. To avoid the 
loſs of time during his travels, he conſtantly 
e 8 | wrote 
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* , was afflifted with the head-ach from morning till 
fever. The biſhop, affected by the condition to 
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wrote at every inn where he ſtopped for refreſh. 
ment. One of his friends, THE BISHOP op 
CAvILLON, being alarmed, left the intenſe ap. 
plication with which he read and wrote when 
at Yaucluſe, ſhould entirely deſtroy his health, 
which was already greatly impaired, deſired him 
one day to give him the key of his library, 
PETRARCH gave it to him immediately, with. 
out ſuſpecting the motive of his requeſt ; when 
the good biſhop inſtantly locking up his books 
and writing-deſk, ſaid, I interdict you from 
<« pen, ink, paper, and books, for the ſpace of 
© ten days.” PETRARCH felt the ſeverity of 
the ſentence, but conquered the violence of his, 
feelings, and obeyed. The firſt day appeared 
longer to him than a year; on the ſecond, he 


night; and on the third, he was attacked by a 


which . he was reduced, returned him the key, 


and reſtored him to health. FED ent 
The late EaxL oF CHATHAM, as I have we 
been informed by his own nephew, my intimate che 
friend, was, in his youth, cornet in a regiment WM m. 
of dragoons, which was quartered in a ſmall m. 
town in England. He diſcharged his duty, upon th 
all occaſions, with ſcrupulous attention; but the ca 
moment his duty was performed, he retired to hi 
Solitude during the remainder of the day, and ta 
employed his hours alone, without viſning or m 
being viſited, in reading the moſt celebrated at 
authors of Rome and Athens, Attacked at an th 
early period of his life by an hereditary. gout, n 
which he wiſhed to eradicate, his mode of liv- r 


ing was extremely frugal and abſtemious. The b 

feeble ſtate of his health perhaps made him fond c 
of retirement; but it was certainly in Solitude t 

. | : 8 Fo that 
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that he laid the foundation of that glory which 
he afterwards acquired, | JS 

Characters like this, it will perhaps be ſaid, 
are not now to be found; but, in my opinion, 
tn, both the aſſertion and the idea would be erro- 
um Bl neous. . Was the EARL of CHATHAM inferior 
y. in greatneſs to a Roman? and will x1s so., who 
the chile yet a youth, thundered. forth his eloquence 
in in the ſenate like DEMOSTHENES, and, like 
Ks PERICLES, Captivated the hearts of all who 
Mm i heard him; who now, when little more than 
of Wl thirty years of age, makes himſelf feared and 


of Bill reſpected as the Prime Miniſter of the Britiſh 


us empire, ever think or act, under any circum- 
ed Gances, with leſs greatneſs than his illuſtrious | 
le father? What men have once been, they may 
il By always be. Europe now produces men as great 
a ss ever ſwayed the ſceptre, or commanded the 
0 Wl armies of Greece or Rome. Wiſdom and virtue, 
where an inclination to attain them prevails, may 
encreaſe as much in public as in private life, as 
well in the palaces of kings as under the roof of 
the humble cottage, Wiſe Solitude is no where 
more reſpectable than in the palace. The ſtateſ- 
man may there, in profound tranquillity, plan 
the moſt important enterprizes, and live with 
calmneſs and content, provided he diſcharges 
his duty without oſtentation, and avoids the con- 
tagion of weak and frivolous minds. Inſtruction 
may be acquired at all times, and in every place; 
and although it may be difficult to return from 

the path which a man has once trod, and com- 
mence a new career, he may wiſely employ the 
remainder of his days, unleſs, while he has the 
power to diſplay the ſteady light of truth, he 
contents himſelf with emitting the occaſional 
twinkling of the glow-worm. 8 


Solitude 
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{ 
| Solitude will ultimately render the mind ſupe: 
. rior to all the viciſſitudes and miſeries of life. 
N The man to whofe boſom neither riches, nor 
pleaſure, nor grandeur, can convey felicity, 
may, with a book in his hand, learn to forget his 
cares under the friendly ſhade of-every tree. He 
| taſtes the pleaſures which Solitude affords with 
exquiſite delight; pleaſures, lively and varied, 
pure and for ever new. At his deſk, he feels his 
mind exert itſelf with freſh vigour; the exerciſe 
of his faculties then affords him the moſt pleaſing 
- fenſation of his exiſtence, and inſpires an idea of 
the character which he may, in future, if he 
pleaſes, attain. If his views are great, and his 
inclinations pure, the pleaſures of Solitude be- 
come proportionably great and good; he fears in 
à greater degree the pernicious poiſon of ef l 
and rejects with higher diſdain the purſuit of id 
and frivolous amuſements.. 
He who ſhuns the ſociety of men in order to 
obtain their love and eſteem, who. riſes with the 
ſun to hold converſe with the dead, is, without 
doubt, not booted at the. break of day. The 
| horſes of ſuch a man repoſe*quietly in their ſtalls, 
1 and his doors remain carefully bolted againſt the 
| Intruſion of idle loungers. He ſtudies, however, 
both men and manners; never loſes ſight of the 
tranſactions of the world; caſts a retroſpective 
eye upon the knowledge which his ſtudy and 
experience have gained; and every obſervation 
which he makes on life, confirms a truth or 
; refutes a prejudice : for in Solitude, the whole 
_ | ſyſtem of life is unveiled, ſtripped of its falſe 
| glare, and repreſented in its natural Rate to our 
view: truth, which in the common intercourſe 
: of men always lies concealed, here exhibits itſelt 
Vs Des in 
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in naked ſimplicity. Ah! how happy is that man 
who has attained to a ſituation where he is not 
under. the neceſſity of diſguiſing truth! _ 

But theſe pleaſures of Solitude are not incom- 
patible with our duty to the public, ſince they 
are the nobleſt exerciſes in which we can employ 
our faculties for the good of mankind. Can it, 
in any ſituation, be a crime to honour, to adore, 
and facredly to ſpeak THE TRUTH? Can it be 
2 crime boldly and publicly to announce, as the 
occaſion may require, that which an ordinary 
individual would tremble to think of; and to 
prefer a generous freedom to a continual re- 
Rraint? Is not the liberty of the preſs the chan- 
nel through which writers diffuſe the light of 
TRUTH among THE PEOPLE, and diſplay its 
radiance to the eyes of THE GREAT? Good 
writers inſpire the mind with courage to think; 
and is not the free communication of ſentiment 
.2 cauſe of the progreſs and improvement of hu- 
man reaſon? It is preciſely this love of liberty 
which leads men into Solitude, that they may 
throw off the chains by which they are confined 
in the world: it is from this diſpoſition to be free, 
that he who thinks in Solitude boldly ſpeaks a 
language which perhaps in ſociety he would not 
have dared to hazard without precaution. Ti- 
midity never finds its way into Solitude, The 
man who has courage to xetire under peaceful 
lonely ſhades, diſdains to exerciſe a baſe ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the pride and inſolence of THE GREAT, 
and boldly tears from the face of deſpotiſm the 
_ maſk by which it is concealed. | . 
Solitude conveys the moſt ſublime and laſting 
pleaſures to the ſoul, unleſs the body which it 
inhabits be entirely decayed; pleaſures which 

. : inſpire 
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inſpire ſerenity'in every ſituation of life, afford 
conſolation under all its misfortunes, continue 
for ever unexhauſted, and at length, become as 
neceſſary to our happineſs, as it is to the debauch- 

ed mind of a man of the world to be for ever 
trifling, inactive, or running from door to door 
in ſearch of contemptible joys that are never to 

be found. CickRo, ſpeaking of the pleaſures of 

the mind, ſays, They employ us in youth, 

& and amuſe us in old age; in proſperity they 
„ grace and embelliſh, in advetſity they afford 
& us ſhelter and ſupport; delightful at home, 

« and eaſy abroad, they ſoften ſlumber, ſhorten 


s fatigue, and enliven retirement.“ The 
= « Belles Lettres, fays PLiny the Younger, 


« are my delight and conſolation. I know of 

& no ſtudy more agreeable ; there is no misfor- 
„ « tune which they cannot alleviate. In the af- 
« flictions I feel for the ſufferings of my wife, 

* the ſickneſs of my ſervants, the death of my 


ec magnitude of my evils, they nevertheleſs be- 
= « come more ſupportable.“ 355 
1 Philoſophy, a love of letters, all that affords 
1 pleaſure or adds dignity to retirement, can only 
be learned in Solitude. Fine taſte cannot be 
either cultivated or preſerved among thoſe vain 


upon ſubjects of ſcience, ſpeak of learning with 
contempt, and frequently tell you with a ſneer, 
« Oh! I never enquire into ſuch vulgar things.“ 

The habit of thinking, of making new diſco- 
veries, of acquiring new ideas, is a never-failing 


obſervation, and knows how to apply the know- 
DS ledge 


_ « friends, I find no relief but in my ſtudies; 
c for, although I am then made ſenſible of the 


pretenders, who, while you diſcourſe with them 


reſource to him who feels his mind enriched by 
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ledge which he gains. When DemeTRIvs had 
captured the city of Megara, the ſoldiers pre- 
pared to plunder it; the Athenians, however, 


interceding ſtrongly for its inhabitants, prevail- 


ed: DEMETRIUs was ſatisfied with expelli 
the garriſon, and declared the city free. Amidſt 
theſe tranſactions, he recollected STILP0, a phi- 


loſopher of great reputation, who ſought only 
the retirement and tranquillity of a ſtudious life, 


Having ſent for him, DemETRIvVs aſked, © if 


« they had taken any thing from him?“ 
« No,” replied STILPo, „I found none. that 


« wanted to ſteal any knowledge.” 

Solitude 1s the channel thr 
thoſe things low which men conceal in the ordi- 
nary commerce of life. The wounded feelings 
of a man who is able and diſpoſed to write, may, 
in Solitude, derive the greateſt comforts from 
literary compoſition. The pen, indeed, is not 
always taken up becauſe we are alone; but if 


we are inclined to write, it is indiſpenſably neceſ- 
fary that we fhould enjoy undiſturbed quietude, 


The mind difpoſed to cultivate philoſophy, or 


to court the muſe, muſt be free from all embar- 
raſſment. He muſt not hear his children crying 


every moment at his door, nor muſt his ſervants 


inceſſantly intrude with meſſages of 8 - 


and cards of compliment. In ſhort, he mu 

be alone, Whether walking in the open air or 
ſeated in his cloſet, reclined under the ſhade of 
a ſpreading tree or ſtretched upon his ſopha, he 
muſt follow all the impulſes of his mind, and be 


at liberty to change his ſituation when and where 
he pleaſes. To write with ſucceſs, he muſt feel 


an irreſiſtible inclination, and be able to obey the 
dictates of his taſte and genius without impedi- 
- „„ ment 
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FF and tired to the famous Solitude of Vaucluſe, at 


N his poſſeſſions conſiſted of a ſmall houſe and little 
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ment or reſtraint. Unleſs all theſe advantages 
be united, the progreſs of the work muſt be in- 
terrupted, and the efforts of the mind ſuſpended, 
until it feels that divine inſpiration which is ca- 
pable of ſubduing every difficulty, and ſurmount- 
ing every obſtacle. An author can never write 
well, unleſs he feels a ſecret call within his breaſt, 
unleſs he watches for thoſe propitious moments 
when the mind pours forth its ideas, and the heart 
warms with the ſubject. Revived by cheerful 
proſpects, animated by the nobleſt ſentiments, 
_ urged by contempt of difficulties, the mind will 
make a powerful effort, and fine thoughts, in 
ſuitable expreſſions, will low ſpontaneouſly from 
his pen. The queſtion, whether he ought or 
ought not to write, will then be reſolved. The 
inclination. is irreſiſtible, and will be indulged, 
even at the expence of fortune, family, friends, 
patrons, and all that we poſſeſse. 

. PETRARCH felt this ſecret impulſe when he 
tore himſelf from Avignon, the moſt vicious and 
corrupted city of his time, to which the Pope had 
transferred the papal chair. Although honoured 
with the protection of the Holy Father, of prin- 
ces, and of cardinals, ſtill young and full of noble 


ardour, he exiled himſelf from that brilliant court, 


. * 0 
' the Giltance of ſix leagues from Avignon, where 


he had'only one ſervant to attend him, and all 


1 9 Charmed with the natural beauty which 
urrounded this humble retreat, he removed his 
lübrary to it; and, during his reſidence there, 
compleated all his works, of which before he had 
only ſketched the outlines. PETRARCH wrote 
more at Vaucluſe than at any other place ny 


7 — 
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he reſided; but, although he was continuall 
employed in poliſhing his writings, he heſitated 
long before he could reſolve to make them pub- 
lic. VIRGIL calls the leiſure which he enjoyed 
at Naples ignoble and obſcure; but it was during 
this leiſure that he wrote his GEOROICSsC, the 
moſt perfect of all his works, and which ſhews 
in almoſt every line that he wrote for immorta- 
lity. 3 
; great and excellent writer has this noble 
view, and looks with enthuſiaſm towards the 
ſuffrages of poſterity. An inferior writer aſks a 
Nm moderate recompence, and ſometimes ob- 
ins the deſired reward. Both, however, muſt 
withdraw from the diſtractions of the world, 
{eek the ſilence of the foreſt, and the freſhneſs 
of the ſhade, and retire as it were into their own 
minds. To produce a work capable of reachin 
future generations, or worthy of the attention of 
contemporary ſages, the love of Solitude muſt 
entirely occupy the ſoul; for, to the advantages 
reſulting from Solitude, every thing they perform, 
all that they obtain muſt be attributed. Every 
advantage a writer gains by profound thinking is 
due to Solitude; he there reviews and arranges 
whatever in the world has made an impreſſion on 
his mind, and ſharpens the dart of ſatire againſt 
the inveteracy of prejudice and the obſtinacy of i 
opinion. The faults of mankind ſtrike the moral al 
writer, and the deſire of correcting them agitates. 1 ; 
his foul as much as the deſire of pleaſing atuates 8 
that of others. The defire of immortality, how- HH 
ever, is the laſt in which a writer ought to i 
indulge. No one need attempt it, unleſs he 1 
poſſeſs the genius of a Bacon; can think with _ 5 
the acuteneſs of a VOLTAIRE; compoſe with 18 
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the eaſe and elegance of a Rovsseav; and, 
like them, is able to produce maſter pieces wor- 
thy of being tranſmitted to poſterity. -Charac. 
ters like theſe alone can ſay, Our minds are 
« animated by the ſweet conſolatory reflection, 
ce that our names will be remembered when we 
ec are no more; by the pleaſing whiſper of flat. 
tc tery which we hear from ſome of our contem- 
cc poraries, of the approbation we ſhall hereafter 
cc receive from thoſe who are yet unborn, to 
cc whoſe inſtruction and happineſs we have, with 
cc all the ardour of eſteem and love, devoted our 
cc labours. We feel within us thoſe ſeeds of 
cc emulation which incite us to reſcue from death 
. _.& our better part, and which prevent the hap- 
e pieſt moments of our lives from being buried 
cc jn oblivion.““ VVV 
The love of fame, as well by the feeble light 
of the lamp as on the throne or in the field of 
battle produces actions, the memory of which 
is not extinguiſhed by mortality, nor buried with 
us in the tomb. The meridian of life becomes 
then as brilliant as its morning. * The praiſes,” 
ſays PLUTARCH, © beſtowed upon great and 
cc exalted minds only ſpur on and rouſe their 
e emulation. Like a rapid torrent, the glory 
4 which they have already acquired hurries them 
cc jrrefiſtibly.on to every thing that is great and 
„ noble. They never conſider themſelves ſuf- 
« ficiently rewarded, Their preſent actions are 
«A only a pledge of what may be expected from 
« them, and they would bluſh not to live faith- 
4 ful to their glory, and to render it ſtil] more 
« jlluſtrious by the nobleft actions 
The man to whoſe ear idle adulation and inſi? 
pid compliment is diſguſting, will feel his beart 
| 266 IS | warm 
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warm when he hears with what enthuſiaſm 


Cicero ſays, Why ſhould we diſſemble what 
« jt is impoſſible for us to conceal? Why ſhould 


4e we not be proud of confeſſing candidly that 
c we all aſpire to fame? The love of praiſe in- 


« fluences all mankind, and the greateſt minds 
ci are moſt ſuſceptible of it. The philoſophers 


c who moſt preach up a contempt for fame, 


te prefix their names to their works; and the 
te very performances in which they decry oſten- 
“ tation are evident proofs of their vanity and 
love of praiſe. Virtue requires no other re- 
« ward for all the toils and dangers to which ſhe 


« expoſes herſelf, than that of fame and glory. 
« Take away this flattering reward, and what 


„ would remain in the narrow career of life to 
© prompt her exertions ? If the mind could not 
launch into the proſpect of futurity, were the 
« operations of the ſoul to be limited to the 
ce ſpace that bounds thoſe of the body, ſhe would 


cc 


anxieties; ſhe would not think even life itſelf 
worthy of a ſtruggle: but there lives in the 
breaſt of every good man a certain principle 
which unceaſingly prompts and inſpirits him 


hour; a fame not commenſurate to our mor- 
tal exiſtence, but co-extenſive with the lateſt 
poſterity. Can we, who every day expoſe 
- ourſelves to dangers for our country, and have 


A A 


anxiety and trouble, meanly think, that all 
conſcioufneſs ſhall be buried with us in the 
grave? If the greateſt men have been careful 
to preſerve their * and their ſtatues, thoſe 
| „ 


4 
0 
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„„ „ 


not weaken herſelf by conſtant fatigues, nor 
weary herſelf with continued watchings and 
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to the purſuit of a fame beyond the preſent 


never paſſed one moment of our lives without 


« images 
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e images not of their minds-but of their bodies, 


« ought we not rather to tranſmit to' poſterity 
« the reſemblance of our wiſdom and virtue? 


( For my part, at leaſt, I acknowledge; that in 
C all my actions I conceived-that I was diſſemi- 
cc dne Jenn tranſmitting my fame to the re- 


cc moteſt corners and the lateſt ages of the world. 


„ Whether, therefore, my conſciouſneſs of this 


<< ſhall ceaſe in the grave, or, as ſome have 


. thought, ſhall ſurvive as a property of the 


< ſoul, is of little importance; for of one thing 


] am certain, that at this inſtant I. feel from 


« the reflection a flattering hope and delightful 
« ſenſation.” LV. 5 | 

This is the true enthuſiaſm with which we 
ought to inſpire the boſoms of the young nobi- 


 lity. Were any one happy enough to light up 


this generous flame within their hearts, and there- 


by inure them to a conſtant application to their 


ſtudies, we ſhould ſee them ſhun the pernicious 


phleaſures of their age, and enter with dignity on 


' 


ting that is great, and rendering them ſuſpicious 


the career of heroes: we might then expect them 


to perform the nobleſt actions, to add new luſtre 


to ſcience, and brighter rays to glory. Toe exalt 
the minds of noble youths, it is only neceſſary to 
inſpire them with an averſion from every thing 
that is mean; to excite a diſguſt for every thing 
that enervates the body or weakens the facultics 
of the mind; to remove from their company 
thoſe vile and contemptible flatterers who are 
confinually deſcanting on the pleaſures of ſenſe, 
and who ſeek to acquire intereſt and fortune only 
by leading them. anto crimes; decrying every 


of every thing that is good. The defire of ex- 


tending our fame by noble deeds, and of increaſing 


our 
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our credit by internal dignity and greatneſs of 
ſoul, poſſeſſes advantages which neither high rank 
nor illuſtrious birth can beſtow; and which, even, 
on the throne, cannot be acquired without the 
aid of virtue, and a fixed attention to the ſuf- 
frages of poſterity. 3 
he ſeeds of future fame are in no inſtance 
more plentifully ſown than by the bold ſatiriſt, 
who dares to condemn the follies of the multi- 
tude, to paint their prejudices, and expoſe their 
vices in glowing and unfading colours; and whoſe 
writings, if they-fail to reform the people of that 
age, may operate upon ſucceeding. generations, 
extend their influence to their children's children, 
and perhaps render them more wiſe. Judicious 
precepts, great examples, merited glory, pro- 
duce their effects, when the man of merit, whom 
_ envy has purſued, has deſcended to his grave. 
O See, thofe baſe corrupted fouls. who 
only ſhine a moment and are for ever extinguiſh- 
ed, will be forgotten, while thy merit is honoured 
and beloved. Thy foibles, for without them 
thou wouldeſt not in effect have been fo great, 
will no longer be remembered, and thoſe quali- 
ties which diſtinguiſh thee from others will alone 
be ſeen! The rich variety of thy language, the 
judgment with which thou haſt boldly invented 
and created new expreſſions, the nervous brevity 
- of thy ſtyle, and thy ſtriking picture of human 
manners and defects, will, as the author of 
« The Characters of German Poets and Proſe 
« Writers,“ has predicted, extend the fame of 
thy © FRAGMENTS UPON PHYSIOGNOMY”” 
to the remoteſt poſterity, as one of the ſmall 
number of German originals which do honour 
to the genius of the age. No perſon will then 
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think that LavaTER, a genius who has deve. 

loped new truths, and created for himſelf fo rich 

a layguage, believed in the juggles of GESNER. 
__ "Suchis the glory which attends the works of 
great and excellent writers. The life after death 
which CIcERO ſeemed to hope for with ſo much 

enthuſiaſm, will arrive. The approbation which 
 EavaTeER predicted, his work on PhysS10Gno- 
MY will receive, notwithſtanding all thoſe inju- 
tries that have been heaped upon it both in S w 
ſerland and in Germany. But if CiceRO had 
been only a Conſul and LAvATER only a Thau- 
maturgus *, little of either the one or the other 
would be recorded in the archives of Time, 
which ſwallows up the common characters of 
life, and only preſerves thoſe names for eternity 

which are worthy of everlaſting fame. 

The invectives of the vulgar, the indignation 
of the critics, are wreaked in vain againſt theſe 
celebrated names, and againſt all thoſe who may 
be tempted to imitate tem. Why,” ſay each 
of them to the laughing blockhead, would you 

« expound the meaning of all that I write, ſince 
“ my fineſt ſtrokes, glancing through your mind, 
“ produce only ſuch frigid ideas? Who are you! 
By what title do you claim to be keeper of the 

archives of folly, and arbiter of the public 
« taſte? Where are the works by which you are 
“ diſtinguiſhed? When and where have you 

„been announced to the world? How many 
« ſuperior characters do you reckot among the 

% number of your friends? What diſtant coun- 

e try is conſcious that ſuch a man exiſts? Why 
* THAUMATURGUS—one Who works miracles; a title 


given by the papiſts to thoſe of their ſaints who were ſuppoſed 
to work mitacles.— TRANSLATOR, © , 
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« do you continually preach your nil admirari? 
« Why do you ſtrive to depreciate: every thing 
« that is good, great, and ſublime, unleſs it be 
« from a ſenſe of your own littlenefs and pover- 
et ty} Do you ſeek the approbation of the weak 
ce and-giddy multitude, becauſe no one elſe eſ- 
ce teems you? If you deſpiſe a fair and laſting 
e fame, becauſe you can do nothing that is wor- 
ee thy of honeſt praiſe, the name you endeayour 
« to ridicule ſhall be remembered when yours 
« will be forgot“ SSH, DE 

The deſire of glory is equally natural and 
allowable in men even of little ſenſe and judg- 


ment; but it is not from the opinions of ſuch 


characters that writers expect fame. It is from 
reflecting and impartial minds; from the appro- 
bation of thoſe virtuous and private characters 
for whom alone they withdraw from the multi- 
tude, and whoſe boſoms open willingly to a 
writer, when they obſerve the confidence with 
which he deſires to difcloſe his ſentiments; it is 
to obtain the approbation of ſuch perſons alone 
that writers ſeek the ſhades of Solitude, «+ 

Atſter thoſe who ſcribble their names on walls 
and on panes of glaſs, no character appears to 


me leſs formed for glory than · the man who writes 


ſolely for the place in which he dwells. He who, 
without being a member of any academy, or 
literary club, ſeeks for fame among his fellow- 
citizens, is a fool who ſows his ſecd upon a rock. 
7000 may perhaps pardon ſomething that is 
good, but nothing that is ſevere, great, or free. 
Io the prejudiced multitude, therefore, he muſt 
learn to be diſcreetly ſilent; for openly to avow 
ſentiments that would do honour to his character, 
or by which he might acquire the praiſes of other 
x” men, 
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men, is only to exaſperate againſt himſelf all thoſe 
among whom he lives. „ 
But a writer of true taſte and ſound judgment 
is conſcious that impartial and rational minds, 
throughout the univerſe, adopt other principles 
in appreciating the merit of a good work, than 
thoſe which influence the judgment of his fel- 
| Jow-citizens. True critics enquire, 4 Does the 
c work relate to the intereſts of mankind ? Is 
s jts object uſeful, and its end moral? Will. it 
« inform the underſtanding and amend the heart? 
ls it written with freedom and impartiality? 
Does it bear the marks of honeſty and ſince- 
“ rity? Does it attempt to ridicule any thing 
that is good or great? Does a manly ſtyle of 
* thinking predominate? Does reaſon, wit, hu- 
c mour, and pleaſantry prevail in it? Does it 
& contain new and uſeful truths? If it inſpires 
&< noble ſentiments and generous refolutions, our 
= judgment is fixed: the work is good, and the 
= author a maſter of the ſcience.”” | 
In the ordinary commerce of the world, in that 
n {intercourſe of flattery and falſehood where every 
1 C4 one deceives and is deceived ; where all appear 
under a borrowed form, profeſs friendſhips which 
they do not feel, and beſtow praiſes only that they 
may receive them back in return; men bow the 
loweſt to him whom they deſpiſe the moſt, and 
_ diſtinguiſh every ſilly woman whom they meet by 
the title of © Your Grace *®.”” But he who lives 
retired from the circle of illuſion expects no com- 
pliments from others,. nor beſtows them but where 
they are deſerved. A thouſand of the inſidious 
be with which we are honoured in public 
life, are nothing to the ſweet converſe of private 
friendſhip, which inſpires us with a noble bold- 
* A title given in Germany to perſons of quality. 
85 . 5 = . 
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* nefs, renders us inſenſible to all the oppreſſions 
of the world, points out the road to true honour, | 
and accompanies us on our way to attain it, 
Of what value are all the babblings and vain 
boaſtings of ' ſociety to that domeſtic felicity 
which we experience in the company and con- 
verſation of an amiable woman, whofe charms 
awaken all the dormant faculties of the foul, and 
infpire the mind with finer energies than all our 
own exertions could attain; who in the execu- 
tion of our enterprizes prompts us by her af- 
fiſtance, and encourages us by her approba- 

tion, to ſurmount every difficulty; who im- 
preſſes us with the greatneſs of her ideas and 
the ſublimity of her ſentiments; who weighs 
and examines with judicious penetration our 
thoughts, our actions, our whole character; 
who obſerves all our foibles, warns us with Gri= 
cerity of their conſequences, and reforms us with 
gentlenefs and affection; who by a tender com- 


conveys new inſtruction to our minds, and by 
pouring all the warm and generous feelings of 
her heart info our boſoms, animates us inceſ- 
ſantly to the exerciſe of every virtue, and com- 
pletes the poliſhed perfection of our character 
by the ſoft allurements of love and ä 
ful concord of her ſentiments. 
In ſuch an intercourſe, all that is virtuous and 
noble in human nature is preſerved within the 
breaſt, and every evil propenſity dies away. The 
multitude fee us as we ought to be in public, 
and not as we are in Solitude; for in the world 
we always turn the ſmooth ſurface outwards, 
and carefully conceal all the ſharp angles of our 
characters; 3 by which means we contrive to paſs 
G 3 5 without 


munication of all her thoughts and obſer vations, 0 
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without doing hurt toany perſon, and men find ; 


_ Pleaſure in our company“. 
But we are viewed with different eyes by our. 
fellow-citizens and by contemporary writers. 
By the latter, our defects as well as our good 
qualities are eaſily diſcernible in our writings, 
Which, if we expreſs one ſentiment with ſince- 
rity, often become the ſtrongeſt evidences againſt 
us. This idea, however, is conſolatory to the 
feelings of our dear countrymen, to whoſe ears 
perhaps the praiſes we receive may reach, and 
who are obliged to admit the mortifying idea, 
that there are people in the world who hold us 
in ſome eſteem. The human character, it is 
true, frequently exhibits a ſingular mixture of 
virtue and vice, of ſtrength and weakneſs; and 
why ſhould we conceal it? Our foibles follow 
all that is terreſtrial in our nature to the tomb, 
and lie buried with the body by which they were 
produced. The nobler part, if we have per- 
formed any work worthy of exiſtence, ſurvives; 
and our writings are the beſt wealth we leave 
behind us when we die. 
But, excluſive of this . Solitude . 
affords a pleaſure to an author of which no one 
can deprive him, and which far exceeds all the 
| honours of the world. He not only anticipates 
the effect his work will produce, but while it 
advances towards completion, feels the delicious 
enjoyment of thoſe hours of ſerenity and com- 
poſure which his labours procure. 


Le matzriel conſtitutes the higheſt degree of merit; 
« and to live in peace, we ought to take great care that the 
* other ſide of our characters ſhould be perceived,” ſaid a 
great man to me; one of the deareſt and moſt reſpectable 


What 


5 Among my friends in Germany. 


. 
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_ What pleaſure flows through the mind of an 
eſtabliſhed writer, from the uninterrupted at- 
tention and the glowing enthuſiaſm which ac- 
companies it | Sorrows fly from this elegant oc- 
cupation, and-misfortunes are forgot. Oh! 1 


would not exchange one fingle hour of ſuch. 


perfect tranquillity for all thoſe flattering illu- 
ſions of eternal fame with which the mind of 
TuLLY was ſo inceſſantly intoxicated. Soli- 
tude, in the midſt of continual ſufferings, is an 
enjoyment which not only rationally connects 
the ſoul with the preſent moment, but renders 
it ſuſceptible of every good impreſſion, and 
raiſes it to felicity. U he ſecret pleaſure of hav- 
ing produced at leaſt ſomething, is unknown to 
men of, vigorous conſtitutions; for they confide 
in the ſtrength of their powers. But to a wri- 
ter afflicted by ill health, a difficulty ſurmount- 
ed, a happy moment ſeized, a propoſition elu- 
cidated, a ſentence neatly and elegantly turned, 
an harmonious period, or a happy expreſſion, 
are ſalutary and healing balms, counter-poiſons 
to melancholy, the moſt precious advantages of 
Solitude, and infinitely ſuperior to thoſe dreams, 
| thoſe preſentiments of honour and glory after 
death. Oh! who would not willingly renounce, 
for one of theſe enjoyments, that enthuſiaſm 
againſt which reaſon oppoſes ſo many powerful 
_ objections, and which to me does not appear 
quite ſatis factory, except when we do not alto- 
gether enjoy our uſual preſence of mind. 
To enjoy himſelf without being dependent on 
the aid of others, to devote to employments not 
perhaps altogether uſeleſs thoſe hours which 
forrow and chagrin would otherwiſe ſteal from 
the ſum of life, is "__ great advantage of Ax 
. 5 AvVTHOR ; ; 
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Aurnon; and with this advantage alone I am 
- perfeQlycontent. And who is there that does 
not derive pleaſure from Solitude, when he per- 
eeives the progreſs he is capable of making dur- 
ing a few hours, while the multitude roll in 
their carriages through the ſtreet, and make eve- 
ry wall of the houſe tremble to its foundation ? 
The ſingularities of fome writers are often- 
times the effects, and frequently the real advan- 
tages, of Solitude. Long abfent from all com- 
merce with the world, their diſpoſitions become 
leſs flexible and compliant, Even he, however, 
who- has preſerved the manners of ſociety, is 
not fond of being vbliged to ſhew himſelf in 
company differently from what he i is; and he 
| ſeizes the pen from ſport, if it be only to afford 
a ſingle confolation to his feelings. 
But in this, perhaps, the world may ſay, that 
a writer acts improperly; and that this eaſy 
manner of entertaining the reader neither con- 


tributes to his pleaſure nor his information. 


This ſtyle of writing, however, has its merit; 
literature acquires by it a greater degree of 
freedom; it teaches the mind to riſe above a 
ereeping ſervile train of thought, and is more 
appropriated to the neceſſities of the time. If 


2 a nation is not yet poſſeſſed of all that its great- 


eſt men could wiſh, ſhe may attain it, if they 
are capable of extirpating ancient prejudices, if 
freedom of ſentiment be encouraged, and if, in 
each province, ſome philoſophical writers ſhould 
be found who will boldly expreſs their opinions. 
To entertain readers is, in my opinions, only to 
deliver freely in writing that which in the gene- 
ral intercourſes of ſociety it is impoſſible to ſay 
either with — or politeneſs. This is _— 1 
c 
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call Liberty; an ineſtimable treaſure which, 
under a wiſe and moderate adminiſtration, every 


one enjoys who lives in Solitude. 


In a treatiſe upon 8 TYR, printed at Waymar, 
a gentleman appears very ſtrongly to oppoſe this 
new manner of writing. In honour of the So- 
LITUDE and LiBERTY by which it was pro- 
duced, I ſhould have many things to ſay to 
him, although I perfectly coincide with him 
upon many points. He wiſhes one general rule 
to be adopted with reſpect to STYLE, and I 
contend for that freedom in literary compoſiti- 
ons which will allow of ſtyle according to ev 
man's fancy and humour. He thinks that a 
writer ſhould always have a model before him; 
I think that every writer is his own model. He 
wiſhes writers to follow the ſtyle of others; I 
think that writers ſhould, as much as it is poſſi- 
ble, let every thing be their own ; not the ſtyle 
alone, but every other property belonging to 
compoſition. - He is unwilling that the writer 
mould be diſcoverable in the work; though it 
appears to me, that he may be permitted pub- 
licly to decompoſe the ſtate of his mind, and to 
make obſervations on his own character, for 
the benefit of other men, rather than to leave 
his body by will to a profeſſor of anatomy. He 
recommends authors to proceed by regular 
ſteps; I hate to be taught by others how I ought 


to walk. He fays, that it is the preſent faſhion EE 


with authors to diſcloſe what were the feelings 
of their fouls when they wrote; I cannot alto- 
_ gether conceal how I find myſelf when I con- 
_ verſe with my readers. He appears not inclined 


that they ſhould conceive themſelves alone when +» 


: they are writing ; while very frequently I write, 


only that I may have the Pn of expreſ- 
fing one word alone. 


5 „ 
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T bis treatiſe upon the ſubject of sT vI E, how- 
ever, contains in general a true and judicious 
criticiſm ; and eſpecially towards the concluſi- 
- on, which is filled with obſervations equally ac- 
curate and profound. This was the only 
paſſage through the work of which I diſap- 
proved; for although the ramblings, extra- 
vagances, and digrefſions of our beaux eſprits diſ- 
pleaſe me as much as they do this gentleman, [ 
think, nevertheleſs, that this free and eaſy ſtyle 
of writing, which can only be acquired in Soli- 
| tude, has already produced a greater degree of 
LIBERTY than was heretofore enjoyed; and 
that this LiBERTY, employed with taſte and 
diſcretion, will promote the circulation of a 


greater number of uſeful] truths than there ſtill 


exiſt of dangerous prejudices. 
 _ The light of philoſophy has been prevented 
from penetrating into many receſſes, ſolely be- 


_ Cauſe the manners of ſocieties, the voice of the 


people, and the opinion of the public, follow 
one uniform ſtep. Every man liſtens and looks 

up to the ſentiments of his neighbour, and no 
one dares to deviate from the ordinary mode 
of. judgment, Men of the world, who beſt 
know the art of appropriating tb themſelves the 
_ neweſt and moſt refined ideas of others, are 
obliged to conceal them, and to follow the ge- 
neral manners of the age. But when authors 
begin, from the retreats of Solitude, to appear 

before the public without diſmay ; when they 
ſtudy the characters of every deſcription of peo- 
ple, with their manners of acting, and their 
modes of thinking; when they once dare, with 
| boldneſs and confidence, to deſcribe things by 
their true names, and diſcloſe by their writings 


BZ: * thoſe truths which wy free and liberal mind 


ought 
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- ought to be permitted to diſcloſe ; their 1n= 
- STRUCTION will circulate. 2 among the 
people, the philoſophy of human life will ſpread 
itſelf abroad, eveiy man will dare to think for 
himſelf, and diſdain to be guided by the public 
opinion. To effect this revolution, however, it 
is neceſſary that our writers ſhould be acquainted 
with a different region than merely that of the 
Univerſity, or even of their own provincial 
town? their minds muſt be formed by an inter- 
courſe with men of every ſtate and every nation: 
they muſt neither fear the great, nor deſpiſe the 
inferior claſſes of mankind; and they muſt learn 
to retire occaſionally from this intercourſe with 
the world to long and uninterrupted Solitude; 
to renounce the ſeductions of pleaſure, to free 
themſelves from the ties of Society, and above 
all, to become. deaf to the praiſe or cenſure of 
thoſe among whom they live, when employed as 
inducements to the propagation of FAL SEKHOOD 
or the ſuppreſſion of TRUTH, . 
The 8 felt an Helvetic ſeverity in the 
taſte and ſtyle of thoſe works which I formerly 
wrote, and this ſeverity was without doubt the 
conſequence of my ſolitary life. T Hz SpEc- | 
TATOR of Thuringia for four years ſucceſlively 

defended me with equal vivacity and ſkill apts 
the very heavy reproaches, that I was a peeviſh 
hypocritical philoſopher, who was never pleaſed 
with any production, and always viewed the 
worſt ſide of things; that nothing was ſacred 
from the keenneſs of my criticiſm, and the feve- 
_ rity of my ſatire; but that the nation was too 
modeſt, too decent, too delicate, and too virtu- 
odus to be entertained by ſuch compoſitions; in 
ſhort, that Exe Lis H Writers were inſufferable 


— 
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to GERMAN delicacy, and of conſequence i it was 
8 — ge to endure the Sw1ss. 

But it appears to'me, that they confound the 
manners of the world with the ſtyle of books, 
Farſhneſs is without doubt excluded from ſocie- 
ty; whilſt, on the other hand, the naked truths 


- which ee, en en works or letters from time 


to time diſcloſe, frequently ſtrike. the mind, and 
produce an effect. I am myſelf extremely 
« chaſte,” ſaid a poet, “ but I acknowledge that 
« my works are not.” A writer. therefore, may 
be civil and polite in his . perſonal intercourſe 
with mankind, and ſtill properly ſeyere in his 
works. Why ſhould authors write as they ſpeak, 
if they never ſpeak as they think? Is it not 
enough that when they mix m Society they en- 
deavour to pleaſe every one; that when they 
have once entered into Society, they ſubmit 
without exception to whatever the laws of po- 
liteneſs exact; give up whatever is inſiſted on, 
maintain no opinions unneceſſarily, always s yield 
the privilege of talking to others, and do every 
thing as if they were only there to hear and 
tearn? Are there not, however, many beaux 
 efprits who are inſufferable in company, from a 
vain conceit that their writings are the laſt beſt 
models of elegance and urbanity? Wou not 


ſuch a character act more wiſely, to correct, in 


his commerce with the world, the errors that 
may have eſcaped from his pen, than to reſtrain 
his pen and never check his tongue ? He, alas! 
who in the circles of ſociety is kind in his beha- 
viour and complaiſant in his manners, may ſurely 
be perthitted once at leaſt to hazard in his writ- 
$ a bold or even a harſh expreſſion and to in- 
ſert here and there a melancholy truth, when ſo 


| reſolution to live a life of voluntary Solitude. It | 
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many others are occupied in circulating ſprightly 
falſehoods. . Sy TY : &% 
Energy of thought is baniſhed from the lan- 
guage of converſation. But if the freedom with | | 
which an author exprefles himſelf in his writings | 
be inſufferable in the intercourſe with the world, | 
the ſoft and meretricious language of Society | 
would be ridiculous in literary compoſition. An 
author muſt ſpeak in the language of TRUTH | 
in Very: a man is in the conſtant. habit of feel- 
ing it only, for he muſt impoſe a neceſſary ſilence 
upon his lips. The manners of men are formed | 
by intercourſe with the world; and their charac- 
ters by retiring into Solitude. Here they will 
foon diſcover whether they have only learned 
complaiſance, or have acquired freedom of | 
bought, firmneſs of expreſſion, dignity of ſenti- | 
ment, and grandeur of ſtyle, --ÞP"_" "— 
Solitude raiſes the mind to a high degree of 
elevation and power. The man who has not 
courage enough to place himſelf above the pre- 
judices and faſhions of the world; who dreads 
the reproach of ſingularity; who forms and 
conducts himſelf upon the example of others; 
will certainly never acquire a ſufficient degree of 


has been well obſerved that SOLITUDE is as in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to give a juſt, ſolid, firm, | 
and forcible tone to our thoughts, as a knowledge 
of the world is to give them richneſs and brilli? 
ancy; and to teach us to make a wiſe and happy 
application of them. Fs > 
THE MIND, when employed in the purſuit of 
noble intereſting objects, is cleanſed from thoſe 
_ lmpurities with which the habits of indolence 
ſtain the vacant breaſt, THE $v6uL, enjoying 

1 5 freedom 


— 
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freedom and tranquillity, feels all its energies 
with ſuperior force, and diſplays an extent of 
power which was before unknown. TRE wilL 
ſharpens itſelf in Solitude; for as the faculties 
are capable of. greater exertions in the leiſure it 
affords, as we enjoy greater liberty and tranquil- 
lity, as our ideas become more clear, luminous 
and extended, as we ſee with greater certainty 
into the conſequences of things, the mind exacts. 
much more frem itſelf in Solitude than in the 


World. The tranquillity of Solitude, however, 


muſt not degenerate into idle eaſe, into a ſtate: 
of mental numbneſs or ſtupefaction. It is not 


fufficient for this purpoſe to be continually gaz- 


ing out of a window with a thoughtleſs mind, or 
gravely walking up and down one's ſtudy in a 
ragged robe de chambre and worn- out flippers. 
The exterior of tranquillity gives no elevation to 
the ſoul, inſpires no activity, except when we 
are well perſuaded that Solitude is neceſſary, or 
feel it to be a deſire of the ſoul. It is then only 
that it becomes a precious liberty, animating, at 
the ſame inſtant, both the reaſon and the imagi- 
nation. Fo on oo nk 2 
One of my illuſtrious friends has frequently 
aſſured me, that he never felt fo ſtrong an incli- 
nation to write as during a review, when forty 
| thouſand perſons left their houſes, and travelled 
on foot, in earriages, and on horfeback, to ob- 
ſerve the manceuvres of a ſingle battalion. This 
friend has publiſhed many treatiſes upon the 
. ſciences, but he never wrote a trifle full of wit 
and gaiety until the day of the review. In early 
youth, I never felt fo ſtrong a diſpoſition to em- 
ploy my mind on ſerious ſubjects as on Sunday 
mornings, when, far retired in the Sons : 
9 e 0 0 
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heard the ſharp and tinkling ſound of the village 
bells, while all my fellow citizens, occupied in 
* their devotions, frizzled and powdered their heads 
EE oC | Ws 

-ontinual interruption deſtroys alF the good 
effects of Solitude. Diſturbance prevents the 
mind from collecting its ideas. This is the rea- 


ſon why an eſtabliſhment frequently takes aw 4 oi. 


more advantages than it brings. In the world, 
every perſon is obliged to attend to the duties of 
his particular ſtation, and maſt perform what 
they exact from him; but in Solitude a man may 
be juſt what he wiſhes, and what he is. If, 
therefore, a- judicious philoſopher or a man of 
genius do not exactly follow the received uſages 
of his ſtation, they ſay of him, „ This is a fool; 
| © he only knows how to write books:“ or per- 


haps, 4 His writings are good, but as for him- 


« ſelf, he is an aſs.” Joh 
The mind of a folitary man attacks prejudice 
and error with as much vigour and courage as an 
athletic champion meets his adverſary. Repeat- 
ed examinations bring the objects of our atten- 
tion more near; we behold their properties with 
greater certainty, and fee} more ſtrongly that 
which we have ſeen. If the ſoul enter entirely 
into itſelf, it then becomes more eaſy to work 
with efficacy on external objects. A man of a 
reflecting and intrepid mind who retires within 
his own boſom, ſeizes TRUTH wherever he 
| diſcovers her, and regards with the tranquil * 
ſmile of pity thoſe who think themſelves au- 
thoriſed to ſpeak of her with contempt; he 
| hears, without being diſconcerted, the invectives 
which eavy and prejudice throw out againſt 
him; for he perceives a weak multitude making 
N N e HUE 


— 
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HUE\ AND CRY the moment he opens his hand 
and unlooſes one of the truths which it contains, 
 SoriTUDE affords us an opportunity to dimi- 
niſh the number of our paſſions; for out of a 
multiplicity of trifling inclinations ſhe forms one 
great deſire. It is certainly poſſible that Soli- 
tude may praduce dangerous effects upon the 
paſſions, but, Provideree be thanked ! it may 
alſo produce the moſt ſalutary effects. If-it-be 
Capable of diſordering the mind, it is alſo capa- 
ble of effecting the eure. It draws out and 
ſeparates all the vafious propenſities of the hu- 
man heart; but it collects and re-unites them 
all into ons. Yes, in Solitude we feel and 
learn not only the nature but the extent and in- 
fluence' of all the paſſions, which riſe up againſt 


us like angry waves, and endeavour to over- 
| whelm' us in the abyſs, until PyiLosoPHY flies 


to our aid and divides their force. If we do not 
yield an eafy victory, by neglecting all oppoſi- 
tion to their attacks. Virwe and Self-denial 
bring gigantic powers to our aſſiſtance that will 
« melt the rocks and bend the knotted oak.” 
In ſhort, every thing is poſſible to VIX TuR and 
RESOLUTION, the inſtant we learn that one paſ- 
fion is only to be conquered by another. 
The mind feels itſelf proudly dignified by that 
greatneſs of ſoul which we acquire by a com- 
merce with ourſelves, and, diſdaining every ig- 
noble object, withdraws itſelf on every {ide from 


corrupt Society, A virtuous mind obſerves the 


— 


ſons of worldly pleaſure precipitate themſelves 
into ſcenes of riot and debauchery without being 
ſeduced. In vain is it circulated on every fide, 

that debauchery is the earlieſt propenſity of man, 
eſpecially of a young man who wiſhes to know. 
life; in vain is it repreſented as neceflary to form 
Ver connexions 
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connexions with girls of the tendereſt youth, as it 5 


zs to eat and fleep: no, the noble mind feels and 


ſees that debauchery renders youth unmanly, in- 
ſenſible to the charms of virtue, and callous to 
the principles of honeſty; that it deſtroys all re- 
ſolution, inſpires timidity and puſillanimity in 


the hour of danger, and prevents them from un- 


dertaking any great and glorious enterprize; that 


by the indulgence of ſibertiniſin, the generous 


warmth and fine enthuſiaſm of the ſoul, its no- 
ble fondneſs for the ſublime and beautiful, —all 
its powers are loſt, He, therefore, who re- 


tains a wiſh to appear great and -honourable in 


the world, muſt renounce for ever the habits of 


indolence and luxury. The moment he ceaſes to 


injure his faculties by debauchery, and diſcon- 
tinues his attempts to renovate them by an ex- 
ceſs of wine and luxurious living, he will, no 


longer feel it neceſlary frequently to take the air, 


nor to conſume the whole day on horſeback. 
All men without exception have ſomethi 


continually to learn. Whatever may be the diſ- 


tinguiſhed rank which they hold in Society, 
they can never be truly great _— their per- 


ſonal merit. The more the faculties of the 


mind axe exerciſed in the tranquillity of retire- | 
ment, the more conſpicuous they appear; and 


ſhould the pleaſures of debauchery be the ruling 
' paſſion, O young man! learn that nothing will 


ſo eaſily ſubdue it as an encreating emulation in 
great and virtuous actions, a hatred of idleneſs 
and frivolity, the ſtudy of the ſciences, a fre- 
quent communion with thy own teart, and that 


Sk Sek 
Ae I” 


high and dignified ſpirit which views with diſdain / 


every thing that is vile and contemptible. 


This 


\ 
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Tpbhis generous pride diſcovers itſelf with dig. 
ity and greatneſs in the retreats of Solitude, 
where the paſſion for every ſublime object ope- 
rates with greater freedom than in any other 
= ſituation, The fame paſſion which carried 
ALEXANDER into Aa, confined DioGtnss 
to his tub. HErAciiTus quitted the throne 
to devote himſelf to the ſearch of truth. He 
Who wiſhes to render his ſtudies uſeful to man- 
kind, muſt firſt have made his obſervations in 
the world, without dwelling in it too long or 
-quitting it with regret. The world enervates the 
mind and deſtroys. its vigour. CææsAR in the 
courſe of a few days tore himſelf from CLgora- 
TRA, and became the maſter of the empire; but 
/ANTHONY took her as his miſtreſs, was for ever 
Via her arms, and by his effeminacy loſt both his 
life and the worLD. x - 5 
SorITopx, it is true, inſpires the ſoul wich 
high and exalted notions, which are incompati- 
ble with the tranſactions of common life. But 
4 2 lively ardent paſſion for whatever is great, 
| points out to the ſolitary man the poſſible means 
of ſupporting himſelf on heights which: would 
turn the heads of worldly-minded men. The 
- circumſtances which accompany Solitude extend 
the faculties of the mind, influence the feelings of 
the heart, and place the man ſo much above the 
level of humanity, that he feels himſelf immor- 
tal. To obſerve upon the life of a man of the 
world, we ſhould ſay, that each day ought to 
be the laſt of his exiſtence. The. pleafures of 
Solitude make ample compenſation for every 
privation, while the worldly-minded man thinks 
that all happineſs is at an end if he happens to 
miſs a favourite diverſion, to be deprived of at- 
VV „ tending 
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tending his club, or is Jlappoipted in ſeeing the 1 


celebrated conjurer, the new boxer, or the wild 
beaſts juſt arrived from a ſtrange land, which the 
hand-bills, of the day have announced. | 


emotions that paſſage where PLUTARCH ſays, 


4 I live entirely upon Hisrokr, and while 1 


« contemplate the pictures it preſents to my 


« view, my mind enjoys a rich repaſt from the 


« repreſentation of great and virtuous characters. 


« If the actions of men, which I muſt neceſſa- 
& rily Jook into, produce ſome inſtances of vice, 
corruption, and diſhoneſty, I endeavour, ne- 


« yertheleſs, to remove the impreſſion, or to 


from the ſcene, and, free from every ignoble 
< paſſion, I attach myſelf to thoſe high examples 
* of virtue which are ſo agreeable and ſatisfacto- 
« ry, and which accord ſo completely with the 
« genuine feelings of our nature,” 


I be ſoul, attached by ſolitude to theſe ſub- 


- 


lime images, forgets every object that would at- 


tract it toward the earth, mounts as it proc eeds, 


and caſts the eye of diſdain on thoſe links which 


would chain it to the world, and tend to inter- 
cept or weaken its flight. At this height the 


faculties and inclinations develope themſelves. 
Every man is perhaps capable of doing much 


I never recalle& without feeling the warmeſt 


defeat its effect. My mind withdraws itſelf | 


J 


more than he performs ; and for this reaſon it is 


- wiſe and glorious to attempt every atchievement 


i 
7 
# 


which does not appear phyſically impoſſible, | 


How many dormant ideas may be awakened; 


and then, what a variety of early impreſſions, / 


which were ſeemingly forgot, revive, and pre- 


ſent themſe]ves to our pens! We may always | 


vided 


accompliſh much more than we conceive, pro- 


vv 


, 
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: vided paſſion fans the fire which imagination has 


lighted; for life only appears inſupportable, when 


it is no longer animated by the ſoft affections of 
the heart. V hs 
A. ſtate of exiſtence without paſſion * is, in So- 
litude as well as in every other ſituation of life, 
the death of the foul. Diſeaſe and long ſuffer- 
ing, after I ceaſed to breathe my native air, oc- 
caſionally reduced me, during many years, to 
this horrible condition. While thoſe amongſt 
whom I lived, and who were ignorant of my 


real fituation, thought that I was angry, and ex- 


| pected every moment that I ſhould ſeize the 
lance and ſhield, I paſſed quietly on my way, 


and reſigned myſelf with care and cordiality to 


While the rage againſt me was general, I re- 


the beneficent employments of my ' profeſſion. 


mained perfectly inſenſible, and preſerved an in- 


violable ſilence. The languors of ſickneſs, the 
tortures of a wounded heart, the oppreſſion of 


domeſtic misfortunes, had vanquiſhed my mind, 
and rendered it inſentible to every other concern. 
My brain continued during ſeveral years as obdu- 


rate as marble; 1 paſſed many hours day after 


day without a thought; I frequently uttered the 
direct contrary to what I meant; | could ſcarcely 
take any nouriſhment; I could derive no ſup- 

port from that which {ſtrengthens others; I ex- 
pected every ſtep i took to fall to the ground; 


and I ſuffered all' the puniſhments of Hell, 


#* © The foice of the paſſions,” ſays a great philoſopher, 
„ can alone counter balance in the human mind the effects of 
© indolence and inactivity, ſteal us from hat repoſe and ſtu- 


4 pidity towards which we inceſſantly gravitate, and at len 


& endow. the mind with that continuity of attention to which 


* ſupetiority of talent is attached,” . | 
8 1 ' To whenever 
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whenever I fat down with an intention to write. 
The world contained 2 that could intereſt 
me, except only the ſecret object of my chagrin, 
which I kept cloſely locked within my bleeding 
—:! ᷣͤ 13 
The paſſions have no exiſtence until the mo- 
ment the corporeal organs become capable of in- 
dulging thoſe diſpoſitions which are previouſly 
implanted in the breaft. The ſoul therefore, 
which ought to be kept in a ſtate of conſtant ex. 
erciſe, acting only by means of theſe organs, it 
is neceſſary that their operations ſhould not be 
obſtructed; for the ſoul, both in the tranquil- 
lity of Solitude and in the hurry of the world, 
can never become active or enterprizing, while 
it is impeded by theſe ſubaltern agents. Why 
is it not always in our power to live in Solitude, 
and according to our inclinations, ſince it is cer- 
tain that Sclitude affords happineſs to the heart 
in every period of our lives, and leads the mind 
to the fertile ſources of every great conception ? 
How paſſionately fond of Solitude would every 
noble-minded youth become, if he were capable. 
of perceiving the variety of grand ideas, ſublime 
ſentiments, and profound knowledge, which 
he might there acquire in the earlieſt periods of 
his infancy ! A wiſe old-age finds its happieſt 
days ih the retreats of Solitude. The mind 
there thinks with greater dignity than in the 
world. In the tranquillity of retirement, we ſee 
however thing ought to be conducted; while 
in {eciety, we only ſee how things are carried 
on. Uninterrupted reflection and profound 
thought inſpire the greateſt works which the hu- 
man mind is capable of producing; while in ſo- 
- Liety, the intellectual ſpirit evaporates by its 
- OC] H contin al 
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F : continual attention to trifling objects. Solitude, 
* pn the contrary, muſt polles a very powerful l 
Charm, ſince ſo many men forget in retirement 
all the cares of life, and learn to deſpiſe ever 


thing that belongs to earth; they ſuffer their 

lands to lie fallow, abandon their crops to weeds, 

dr leave them a prey to the beaſts of the field. 
When the mind is filled with an enthuſiaſm 
$ for great atchievements, it loſes, in general, 
all conſideration for trifling objects. This is the 

' reaſon why, in conducting little concerns, cou- 

/ MON SENSE *® is much more uſeful than Ge- 

Niuus. The ordinary occupations of life deſtro 
the enthuſiaſm of genius, which nothing will 6 
effectually reſtore as Solitude, leiſure, and li- 
berty. The philoſophic obſerver and profound 
writer, therefore, haye no other reſource, when 
they are ſurrounded and encumbered by a mul- 
tiplicity of affairs. Miſunderſtood and ridiculed, 
their ſouls ficken under the general preſſure, and 
become almoſt extinct; for what inducement 
Can there be to write.a great and diſtinguiſhed 
work, when the author is previouſly convinced 
that every one, will endeavour to turn it, into 

- ridicule the moment they learn from whoſe pen 
it was produced? The deſire of fame dies, 
where merit is no longer rewarded by praiſe. But 
remove ſuch a writer or philoſopher from the 
multitude; give them liberty, leiſure, pens, 
ink, and paper, and they are revenged; for they 
will then produce writings.which whole nations 


4 
. 


oy 


* A man of Common-ſenſe,” ſays HzLveTivy, © is 

« man in whoſe charafter indolence predominates. He is not 

« endowed with that activity of ſoul which, in high ſtations, 

_ «( leadsgreat minds to diſcover new ſprings by ether may 
« ſet, the world in motion, or to ſow thoſe ſeeds from the 
* growthof which they are enabled to. produce future events. 
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Vill he eager to real. A great variety of men, 

. who poſſeſs extraordinary talents, remain un- 
diſtinguiſhed, only becauſe their minds languiſh 
under employments which do not require the aid 
of thought, and which, for that reafon, are mach 
better ſuited to the ignorant vulgar than the refin- 
c 3 2 
Solitude reſtores every thing to its proper 
place. There the mind rejoices in being able ta = 

think, in being enabled to derive pleaſures from 
purſuits. which other men diffike, and, of courſe, | 
in being able to appropriate fo much time to it- 
ſelf. -'The hatred which is generally entertained | ' , 
againſt ſolitary men, frequently proves a ſource 
of enviable happineſs. Indeed it Would be a 
great misfortune to him who is meditating in 
tranquillity the execution of ſome excellent 
work, if he were univerſally beloved; for every 
one would then be anxious to viſit him; he 
would be peſtered with invitations to dinner; 
and the firſt queſtion in all companies would be, 
„Will he come?” Happily, however, Philo- 
ſophers are not the characters moſt diſtinguiſhed; 
and beloved by the world; and they have the 
pleaſure of rele, that the public hatred is 
never univerſally excited againſt an ordinary man. 
Acknowledge, then, that there is ſomething. 
great in that man againſt whom all exclaim, at 
whom every one throws a ſtone, to whoſe con- 
duct all impute a thouſand abſurdities, and on 
whoſe character all attempt to affix a thouſand 
erimes without being able to prove one. The 
fate of a man of genius who lives retired and un- 


known, is ſtill more enviable : hg may then re» ' 

main quiet and alone; and as it will appear na=- MW 

| tural to him that his ſentiments fhould not be 
. uf 9 
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underſiocd, he will not be ſurpriſed if the vulgar 
ſhould condemn whatever he writes and all he 
| ſays, or that the efforts of his friends to correct 


the judgment of the public with reſpect to his 
merit, ſhould prove uſeleſs. 1 


Such was with reſpect to the multitude, the 


fate of the Count ScyxumBourG-Lipee, 
better known by the title of the Count pe 


Buck Bound. Of all the German authors, 


I never knew one whoſe writings were more 


ridiculed or ſo little -underſtood,; and yet his 


mame was-worthy of being ranked among the 


reateſt characters which his country produced. 
J became acquainted with him at a time when 


he lived almoſt continually in Solitude and re- 


tired from the world, managing his ſmall eſtate 
with great diſcretion. There was indeed, it 
mult be confeſſed, ſomething in his manner and 


appearance which at firſt ſight, created diſguſt, 


and preyented you from.paying a proper atten- 
tion to the excellent qualities of his mind. 
The CovunT D Lacr, formerly Ambaſſa- 
dor from Spain to Peterſburgh, informed me at 
Hanover, that he led the Spaniſh army againſt 


the Portugueſe at the time they were command- 


ed by the CounT pe Buck EBOUnO; the ſin- 


gularity of whoſe perſon and manners ſo forcibly 
ſtruck the minds of all the Spaniſh generals, 


while they were reconnoiting the enemy with 
their teleſcopes, that they exclaimed with one 
voice, . Are the Partugueſe commanded by 
4 Don QuixoTE ?** The ambaſſador, how- 


ever, who poſſeſſed a very liberal mind, ſpoke 


with enthuſiaſtic rapture of the good conduct of 
BUCKEBOURG in Portugal, and praiſed in the 


warmeſt terms the excellence of his mind and the 


| greatneſs 
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greatneſs of his character. His heroic counte- 
nance, his flowing hair, his tall and! meagre 
figure,” and above all the extraordinary length 
of his viſage, might in truth, bring back the re- 
collection of che Knight of La Mancna ; for 
certain it is, that at a diſtance he made a moſt 
romantic appearance: on a. nearer approach, 
however, a cloſer view: immediately convinc 
ou of the contrary. The fire and animation of 
bis features announced the elevation, ſagacit 
penetration, kindneſs, virtue, and ſerenity of 
his ſoul. Sublime fentiments and heroic thoughts 
were as familiar and natural to his mind, as they 
were to the nobleſt characters of GREECE and 
A Th 3 e e 
The Count was born in Loxnox, and his 
conduct was without doubt whimſical and extra- 
ordinary. The anecdotes related to me by a 
GERMAN PRINCE: (a: relation: of CounT. 
GUILLAUME})- concerning him, are perhaps not 
generally. known. He was fond of contending 
with the ENGL1$H- in. every. thing. For in- 
ſtance, he laid a wager, that he would ride a 
horſe from .LonpoNn to EpinBuRGH: backwards, 
that is, with the horſe's head turned towards 
Edinburgh,, and. the Count's face towards 
London z. and in this manner he actually 
rode through ſeveral counties in England. 
He not only traverſed the greateſt part of that 
kingdom on foot, but travelled in company with 
a German prince through ſeveral of the coun- 
ties in the character of a beggar. Being in- 
formed that part of the current of the Da- 32 
”® NUBE, above REGENSBERG, was ſo ſtrong and 
rapid that no one had ever dared to ſwim acroſs 
it, he made the attempt, and ſwam ſo far, that 
5 8 e 
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it was wk difficulty he faved his life... A great 
ſtateſman and profourd philoſopher related to 
me at HANoVER, that, during the war in 
which: the Count commanded the artillery in the 
army of Prince FERDINAND. vf Brunſwick 
© againſt the French, he one day invited ſevcral 
 Hanoverian offieccs to dine with him in his tent, 
When the company were in high ſpirits and full 
of gaiety, feveral cannon: balls flew in different 
directions about the tent. The French, 1 
exclaimed the officers, * cannot be far off. 


No, no,” replied the Count, © the enemy, 


I aſſure you, are at a great diſtance ;' and 
he deſirc d es to keep their ſeats. The firing 
ſoon afterwards re-commenced ; when one of 
the balls carrying away the top of the tent, the 


officers roſe ſuddenly from their chairs, exclaim- 


ing The French are here.“ . No,” re- 
plied the Count, „ the French are not here; 
« and therefore, Gentlemen, I deſire you will 

&« again fit down, and rely upon my word.“ 


Tze balls continued to fly about; the officers, 


however, continued to eat and drink without ap- 
prehenſion, though not without whiſpering their 
conjectures to each other upon the ſingularity of 
their entertainment. The Count at length roſe 
| from the table, and, addreſſing himſelf to the 
company, ſaid, “ eee was willing to 
« convince you how well TI can rely upon the 
<« "officers of my artillery; for I ordered them 
to fire, during the time we continued at din- 
©« ner, at the pinnacle of the tent; and they 


have executed my orders with great punctu- 


ny, 
Reflecting minds. will not be unthankful for 


5 theſe traits of the character of a man anxious to 


exerciſe 


— 
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exetciſe himſelf and thoſe under his command in 
every thing that appeared difficult or enterpriz- 
ing. Being one day in company with the Count 
by the fide of a magazine of gunpowder which 
he had made under his bed-chamber in FoxT 
WI1LHELMSTEIN, I obſerved to him, that I 
«ſhould not ſleep very contentedly there during” 
« ſome of the hot nights of ſummer.” The 
Count, however, convinced me, though I do 
not now recollect how, that the greateſt danger. 
and no danger is one and the ſame thing- When 
I firft faw this extraordinary man, which: was in 
the company of an Engliſh and a Portugueſe offi- 
cer, he entertained. me for two: hours with a. 
difcourſe upon the phyfiology of HALLER, 
whoſe works he knew by heart. The enſuing 
morning, he inſiſted on my accompanying him. 
in a little boat, which he rowed himſelf, to 
Foxr WIIHEIUSTEINx, which, from plans 
he ſhewed me of his own drawing, he had con- 
ſtructed in the middle of the water, where not- a 
foot of land was to be ſeen, One Sunday, upon 
the great parade at PY RMo Nr, ſurrounded by 
many thouſand men who were occupied in dreſs, 
dancing, and making love, he entertained me on 
the very ſapt during the courſe of two hours, 
and with as much tranquillity as if we had been 
alone, by detailing all the arguments that have 
been uſed to prove the exiſtence of God, point- 
ing out their defective parts, and convincing me 
that he could ſurpaſs them all. To prevent my 
eſcape from this leſſon, he held me faſt all the 
time by the button of my coat. He ſhewed me, 
at his ſeat at Buck BO URC, a large folio vo- 
lume in his own hand writing, * On the Art 
« of defending a ſmall Town againſt a great 
| „ « Power.“ 


-..'Y 


4. 


UW 
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% Power,” The work was completely finiſhed, 
and deſigned as a preſent to the King of Portu- 
gal; but he did me the favour to read many paſ- 
ſages reſpecting the ſecurity of SWISSER LAND, 
The Count conſidered the Swiſs invincible ; and 
pointed out td me not only all the important 
parts which they might occupy againſt an enemy, 

but ſhewed me roads which a CAT would ſcarcely 
be able to crawl through, I do not believe that 
any thing was ever written of higher importance 
to the intereſts of any country than this work ; 
for the manuſcript contains ftriking anſwers to 
a'l the objections that a Swiſs himſelf could 
make. My friend M. MoyLes MENDELSOHM, 


to whom the Count had read the Preface to this 


work at PyYRMONT, conſidered it as a maſter- 
piece, both for its correct language and fine 


. Count could write the 


rench language with almoſt the ſame eaſe, 
elegance, and purity as VOLTAIRE ; while in 
the German he was laboured, perplexed, and 
diffuſe. What adds to his praiſe is, that upon 


his return to PokTUGAL; he had with him, for. 


many years, two of the moſt acute maſters of 
Germany; firſt ABBT, and afterwards HER- 
DER, H hoſe who ſee with more penetrating 
eyes than mine, and have had more opportuni- 


ties to make obſervations, are able to relate a 


variety of remarkable anecdotes concerning this 
truly great and extraordinary man, I ſhall only 
add one obſervation more reſpecting his charac- 


ter, availing myſelf of the words of SHAKE- 


* 


Ss PEARE: the Count GUILHAUME DE SchAuu- 
BERG L1PPE carries no dagger; 


. * 
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| 0 He has a lean and hungry look — 
4 bat he's not dangerous; ; 
. | pe „ 
4 — —— he W ! e 
« He is a great obſerver; and he looks | 
Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays; 
20 —̃ — — he hears no muſic; 
« Seldom he ſmiles, and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort, 
As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit 
That pond be moy'd to ſmile at any thing. 
; ; Jorios Czar, a 1. Scene 4. - 


N 


Such was 11 character, always miſunder- 
ſtogd, of this ſolitary man. A character of this 
deſeriptiom may well ſmile, when he perceives 
himſelf ſcoffed at by the world ; but what muſt 
be the ſhame and confuſion of thoſe partial 
judges, when they ſhall behold the monument 
which the great MEnDELSOHM has erected to 
his memory; or the judicious hiſtory of his life 
which a young author is about to publiſh at HA- 
 NOVER; the profound ſentiments, the nobleft 
ſtyle, the truth and ſincerity of which will be 
diſcovered. and acknowledged by. Apart poſ- 
tert 

The 1 men who laugh, as I bare ſeen them 
laugh a thouſand times, at BuckeBouRG, on 
account-of-his long viſage, his flowing halr, his 
great hat, and little ſword, mav very well in- 
dulge their ſmiles of ſcorn, if, like the Count, 
they are philoſophers and heroes. The CounT 
DE BUCKEBOURG, however, never, ſmiled at 
the world or upon -men but with kindneſs. 
Without hatred, without miſanthropy, he en- 
joyed che tranquillity of his country-houſe, fitu- 
ated in the boſom of a thick foreſt, frequently 
alone, or with the virtuous woman whom he had 
choſen for his wife; and for whom, while living, 
he did not * to entertain any extraordinary 

e 3 | ſondneſs; 


\ CI. 7 
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I fondneſs ; but When ſhe died, his affection for 


her was ſo great, that the loſs of her brought him 
- almoſt to the grave. | | 


- \ It was thus that the pe le laughed at TBZ. 
Mis rocrks, in Athens. They reviled him 


openly as he paſſed along the ſtreets, becauſe he 
did not poſſeſs the manners of the world, the 
rox of. good company, and was ignorant of that 
aàccompliſhment which was called genteel breed- 
ing: one day, however, he retorted upon theſe 
railers with the keeneſt aſperity. lt is true,” 


ſäaid he, © I never learned how to tune a lyre, or 


play upon a lute; but I know how to raiſe a 

„% ſmall and inconſiderable city to glory and 
CR. oC BE oi ici oat 

__ Solitude and philoſophy therefore, although 
they may inſpire ſentiments at which the world 
will laugh, baniſh every mean and ſordid idea 


from the mind, and prepare the way for the 


grandeſt and moſt ſublime conceptions. He who 
is accuſtomed to ſtudy. the characters of great 


men, and to admire elevated ſentiments, will al- 


' moſt imperceptibly adopt a romantic ſtyle of 
thinking, which may frequently afford an ample 
-  fubjeQ to laughter. The romantic mind always 
views things differently from what they are or 
ever can be; and a conſtant habit of contemp- 
lating the ſublime and beautiful, renders fuch 
characters in the eyes of the weak and wicked 

* ridiculous and inſupportable. Men of this turn 
of mind always diſcaver a nobleneſs of ſoul which 
frequently ſy the faſhionable world; but it 


is not on that account leſs noble. The philoſo- 


phers of India annually quitted their ſolitude to 
' viſit the palace of the king, when each of them, 
in his turn, delivered his advice upon the go- 
3 5 vernment 
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yerfithent of the ſtate, and upon the changes and 
limitations Which imnight be made in the laws. 
He who three ſueceflive times communicated 
falſe or unimportant obſervations, loſt, for one 


year, the privilege of ſpeaking in the preſence of 


the ſovereign. There are many other romantic 
philoſophers, who would require much more, 


but would do nothing. PLotinus requeſted 


the Emperor GA iENDs to confer upon him the 
ſoveteignty of a ſmall city in CAMPANIA, and 
the lands appendant to it. The city was to be 


called PLA ToxoPOLS; for PLoTiINUs had pro- 


miſed to reſide there with his friends and follow- 
ers, and realize the republic of PLATo. But it 
happened then, as it frequently happens now in 


many cburts to philoſophers much leſs chimerical 
than Plorixus the courtiers laughed at the 


propoſal, and told the emperot, that the philoſo- 


pher was a fool, whoſe mind experience could 


Tue picture of the gteatneſs and virtue of the 
ancien produces, in Solitude, the happieſt in- 


| fluence upon minds ſuſceptible of thoſe ideas and 


ſentiments. Sparks of that bright flame which 
warmed the boſoms of the great and good, fome- 
times operate the moſt unexpe ed effects. To 
cheer the drooping fpitits bf a lady in the coun- 
try whoſe health was impaired by a ner vous af- 


fection, I adviſed her to read very frequently the 


hiſtory of the Greek and Roman Empires, At 


the expiration of three months ſhe wrote to me, 


„With what veneration for antiquity have you 


& iniſpired my mind! What are the buzzing race 


« of the prefent age, when compared with thoſe 


„ noble characters! Hiftory heretofore was not 
my favourite ſtudy; now I live only on its 


pages 
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4 pages. I feel during the progreſs of my ſtudy, 


e the ſtrongeſt inclination to became acquaint- 


« ed with all the tranſactions of GREECE and 


& ROME. It has opened to me an inexhauſti- 


e ble ſource of pleaſure and health. I could not 
4 have believed that my library contained fo in- 
“s eſtimable a treaſure; it will become dearer to 
e me than any thing I inherit, In the courſe of 
cc ſix manths you will no longer be troubled with 


_< my complaints. MyPLUTARcH has already be- 


« come more valuable to me than all the triumphs 


cc of coquetry, or all that ſentimental writing ad- 


« dreſſed to ladies in. the country who are in- 


« clined to be all heart, and with whom Sara 
_ & plays tricks of love with the ſame addreſs as a 
« dilletante plays tricks of muſic on the violin.” 


This lady who, I confeſs, is learned, gives me 


further information reſpecting the conduct of her 


kitchen, 'and the management of her poultr 
yard; but ſhe has recovered her health, and 


| think ſhe will hereafter find as much pleaſure in 
houſe-keeping and feeding her chickens as ſne 


did formerly from the pages of PlUurANeH. 
The hiſtory of the grandeur and virtue of the 
ancients cannot operate for any length of time 
except in the tranquillity of 


' duce in the event the happieſt effects. The 
mind of a man of genius is during his ſolitary 


walks filled with a crowd of ideas which appear 
ridiculous to his fellow-citizens ; but the period 
will- arrive, when my will lead millions to per- 


form actions worthy of immortality. The Swiſs 
Songs compoſed by LAvaATER appeared at a 
time unfayourable to their reception, and when 


2 ͤĩ]?:ry ? a STI 


ö of retirement, or 
among a ſmall circle of men; but it may pro- 


the 


a 


the Republic was in a declining ſtate. The Swiſs: 


Society of SCHINTZUACH, who had prevailed 


upon that ardent genius to compoſe thoſe ſongs, 


offended the French Ambaſſador, and from that 
time the Society was exclaimed againſt from 


every corner of the kingdom. The great HaL- 
kx hitnſelf pointed his epigrams againſt the 
Members in every letter which I received from 


him; for they had long refuſed to admit him into 


the Society, He conſidered us as enemies to or- 
thodoxy, and as diſciples of Jean Jacques 
RovssEAU, a man hateful to his eyes. The 
preſident of the Committee far the Reformation 


of Literature defended at Zukich the Swiſs 


ſongs of LavaTER, from the excellent motive, 


That it was not proper to ſtir up the old dung- hill. 
No poet of GREECE, however, wrote with more 
fire and force in favour of his country than LA- 
VATER did for the intereſts of Swiſſerland. 1 
have heard children chaunt theſe ſongs with pa- 


triotic enthuſiaſm, and ſeen the fineſt eyes filled 
with tears while their ears liſtened to the finger. 


Rapture glowed in the breaſts of the Swiſs pea- 0 
ſants to whom they were ſung, their muſcles 
ſwelled, the blood inflamed their cheeks. Fa- 


thers with whom I am acquainted have carried 


their infant children to the chapel of WILLIAM 
_ Tr, to ſing in full chorus the ſong which La- 


VATER wrote upon the merits of that great man. 


anceſtors of our race, ſignalized themſelves by 
their immortal valour. I thought myſelf encom- 
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I have made the rocks re-echo to my voice, by 

ſinging theſe. ſongs to the muſic which my heart 

compoſed for them in the fields and upon thoſe 
celebrated mountains where theſe heroes, the 


_ paſſed 


— —— 


* 7 


ing the proud nob 


of view from the multitude around them. 
ideas, however, ſometimes penetrate in ſpite of 
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paſſed by their venerable ſhadet. I fancied that 


ſaw them ftill armed with their knotted clubs 


breaking to pieces the crowned helinets of Ger- 
many, and, ws inferior in numbers, forc- 
ility to ſeek theit ſafety by a 
precipitate and ignominious flight. 1 
- This, 1 ſhall perhaps be told, is romantic ! for 
romantic ideas can only pleaſe ſolitary and recluſe 
men, who always ſee objects in a different ) 
reat 


the moſt dbſtinate reſiſtance. In republics they 


operate inſenſibly, and inſpire elevated ſentiments, 


1 


1 
* 


1 


which may become extenſivel uſeful in times of 
trouble and commotion. „„ 
Every thing unites in Solitude to raiſe the ſoul 
and fortify the human character, becauſe the mind 


there habituates itſelf, much better than in the 


world, to noble ſentiments and heroic reſoluti- 
ons. The ſolitary man poſſeſſes a charm againſt 
all the ſhafts of ſtupidity, envv and wickedneſs. 


| Reſolved to think and to act upon every occaſion 


in oppoſition to the ſentiments of narrow minds. 
he attends to all the contrarieties he meets with, 


; but is aſtoniſhed at none. Entertaining a juſt 
and rational eſteem for friends, but ſenſible alſo 
that they, like enemies, generally indulge their 


feelings to exceſs, that all of them are partial, 
and inclined to form too favourable a judgment, 


Z he appeals therefore to the judgment of the pub- 


lic; not, indeed, to the public of his own city, 
who always conſider the perfor and not the thing 
in controverſy, who never decide until they have 
heard the opinions of two or three beaux efprits; 
but he appeals to the world at large, at whoſe 
impartial tribunal he appears, and, with his works 
in his hand, demands the juſtice that is due. « 
| „ Cut ut 
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But it is commonly thought that Solitude b 
| elevating the ſentiments, renders the mind unfit 


for buſineſs: this, however, I do not believe. 


It muſt ever be highly beneficial to raiſe the ſoul 
by the advantages of retirement, and to exerciſe 
the mind in Solitude in ſuch a manner as will 


7 our tottering ſo frequently in the world, 


and give us full poſſeſſion of it in all the events 


of public life. The love of truth is preſerved 
by Solitude, and virtue there acquires a greater 


firmneſs ; although I acknowledge that in buſineſs 

it is not needful always to tell the truth, and that 

a rigid virtue frequently miſcarries in the affairs 
of life. 7 | 22 


The virtue and ſimplicity of manners which 


Solitude produces, are revered by the GREAT 


and 6005p of every clime. It was theſe ineſti- 
mable qualities which, during the higheſt fury 
of the war between ENGLAND and FRANCE, ob- 

- tained the philoſophic JEAN ANDRE DE Loc, 
the reception he met with at the court of Ver- 
- failles, and inſpired the bteaft of the virtuous, 
the immortal DE VERGENNES with the deſire 


do reform, by means of a philoſopher, the heads 


of the citizens of Geneva, which he, with all 


the power of the Prime-Miniſter of France, had 


not been able to effect. DE Luc, at the re- 
queſt of the miniſter, made the attempt, but 


failed of ſucceſs; and France, as it is well 
known, was obliged to ſend an army to reclaim 
the GENEVESE. It was upon his favourite 


ä 


mountains that the philoſopher IRAN AnpRe 


dE Luc acquired that ſimplicity of manners 
which he till preſerves amidſt all the luxury of 


Lonpon, where he endures with firmneſs all 


de wants, refuſes all the indulgences, and ſub- 
T e 
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dues all the deſires of ſocial life. At Hanover 

I could only remark one ſingle inſtance of luxury 
in which he indulged himſelf; when any thing 

vexed his mind, he chewed a little morſel of ſu- 


gear, and, of courſe, always carried-a ſmall ſup- 


_ ply of it in his pocket. 


Solitude not only creates ſimplicity of man- 
ners, but prepares and ſtrengthens the faculties 
for the toils of buſy life. Foſtered in the boſom 
} of retirement, the mind feels a greater degree of 
_ aCtivity when it engages in the tranſactions of the 
world, and retires again into tranquillity to repoſe 
itſelf, and prepare for a new conflict. PERI- 
"CLES, PrHocion, EPAMINONDES, laid the foun- 
dation of all their greatneſs in. Solitude: they 
"there acquired that ſtyle which is not to be learn- 
ed in the forum of the univerſity—the ſtyle of 


their future lives and actions. When the mind of 


PxRICLEs was occupied by important objects, 
he never appeared in the ſtreets except to tranſact 


' - his buſineſs, and inſtantly renounced feaſtings, 


public aſſemblies, and every other pleaſure of 
the kind, While the adminiſtration of the af- 
fairs of the republic was in his hands, he only 
went once to ſup with a friend, and came away 
very ſoon. Procion immediately reſigned 
himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy, not from the 
oſtentatious motive of being called a wiſe man, 

but to place himſelf in a condition to conduct the 
bufineſs of the State with greater reſolution and 
effect“. The people were aſtoniſhed, and en- 
quired of each other when and by what means 
EPAMINONDAS, after having paſſed his whole 


Thus TaciTvs ſpeaks of HzLvipivs Pr1scus: Inge- 
« rium illuſtre altioribus fludiis juvenis admodum dedit, non ut 
e enagnifice nomine otium velaret, ſed guo firmior adverſus fortuita 
— wh en 

| lite 
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life in ſtudy, had not only learned, but as it were 
all at once exerciſed the military art in its higheſt 
perfection. He was frugal of his time, devoted 
his mind entirely to the delights of literature, 
and, deſiring nothing fo much as to be exempt 
from buſineſs, withdrew himſelf from every pub- 
lic employment. His country forced him from 
the retreats of Solitude, gave him the command 
of the army, and he ſaved the republic. 

A character upon which I never reflect but 
with the higheſt tranſports, the character of Pg - 
TRARCH, wes formed entirely in Solitude, and 
was by that means rendered capable of tranſact- 


ing the moſt complicated political affairs. PE- 


TRARCH Was without doubt, ſometimes, what 
rſons very frequently become in Solitude, cho- 
eric, ſatirical, and petulant. He has been re- 
proached with great ſeverity for the lively pictures 
qe has drawn of the manners of his age, and 
particularly for his portrait of the ſcenes of in- 
famy which were tranſacted at Avio Nox under 
the reign of Pope CLEMENT THE SIXTH. But 
 PzTRARCH was perfectly acquainted with the 
human heart, knew how to manage the paſſions 
with uncommon dexterity, and to conduct them 
directly to his purpoſe, - The ABBE De SADEs, 
the beſt hiſtorian of his life, ſays, PETRARCH 
« was ſcarcely known except as a tender and 
“ elegant poet, who loved with unextinguiſha- 
ce ble ardour, and ſung in all the harmony of 
“ verſe the graces of his miſtreſs'; and nothing 
« more is known of his character.“ They 
knew not all the obligations that literature, 
which he reclaimed from the barbarity under 
which it had been ſo long buried, owes to his 
pen. They knew not that he ſaved the W 


* 
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of the beſt writers of antiquity from duſt and 
rottennefs ; that all thefe precious treaſures would 
have been loſt to us, if he had not dug them 
from the grave, and precured correct copies of 
them to be made. They were ignorant, perhaps, 
that he was the firſt reſtorer of the helles lettres 
in Europe; that he purified the taſte of the age; 
that he himſelf thought and wrote like an ancient 
Citizen of Rome before its fall; ogg extirpat« 
ed a multitude of prejudices, preſerved his cou- 
rage and his firmneſs until the hour of his death, 
And that his Jaſt work ſurpaſſed all thoſe which 
had preceded it. Still leſs were they informed, 
that PETR ARCH was an able ſtateſman, to whom 
- the moſt celebrated fovereigns of his age confided 
ee uxery difficult negociation, and confulted in their 
FE _ - moſt important concerns; that in the fourteenth. 
; century he poſſeſſed a degree of fame, credit, and 
Influence, which no man of learning of the pre- 
fent day has ever acquired; that three popes, an 
_ Emperor, a ſovereign of France, a king of Na- 
ples, a crowd of cardinals, the greateſt princes, 
the moſt illuſtrious nobility of Italy, cultivated 
- his friendſhip, and ſolicited his correſpondence; 
that, as a ſtateſman, a miniſter, an ambaſſador, 
he was employed in tranſacting ſome of the 
greateſt affairs of the age; that he was wt 
placed in a ſituation to inſtruct them in the mo 
_ uſeful ie owed all truths; that to Solitude 
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alone he owed: all this power; that no perſon 
was better acquainted with its advantages, che- 
riſſhed it with greater fondneſs, or reſounded its 
praiſes with higher energy; and that he at length 
preferred LIBERTY and LEISURE to all the en- 
joyments of the world. He appeared a long 
time enervated by Love, to which he had con- 
755 . ſecrated 


6.3 


PP 


worthy of DzMosTHENES and CicERo, he 


| Raine, once more upon the banks of the Ti- 


 $IXTH, who, without doubt, was ignorant of 


a negociation of great difficulty to the court of 


He confeſſes, that the life of a court had render- 


that it was laughable to behold a hermit, accuſ- 
| tomed to live in woods, and traverſe the plains, 


j 
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ſecrated the prime of his life; but he ſudden] 
abandoned the ſoft and effeminate tone witt 
which he ſighed at Laura's feet; addreſſed 
himfelf with manly boldneſs to kings, to empe- 
rors, to popes; and ever afterwards maintained 
that confidence which fine talents and a great 
character always inſpire. With an eloquence 


exhorted the princes of Italy to make peace 
among themſelves, and to unite their powers 
againſt the common enemies, the barbarians, 
who tore to pieces the very boſom of their coun- 
try. He encouraged, guided, and ſupported 
RiENZz I, who appeared like a guardian-angel 
ſent from Heaven to re-eſtabliſh the original 
ſplendour of the city of Rome. He incited a 
puſillanimous emperor to penetrate into the heart 
of Italy, and to ſeize, as the ſucceſſor of the 
Cx$ars, the government of the empire. He 
conjured. the popes to replace the holy chair, 
which they had tranſported to the borders of the 
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BER. At a time even when he acknowledges, 
in one of his writings, that his mind was filled 
with vexation, his boſom tormeated by a tender 
paſſion which he was, inceflantly endeavouring to 
conquer, diſguſted with the conduct of men, and 
tired with public life, Pope CLEMENT THE 


_ 8 
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what was paſſing in his heart, intruſted him with 
NarLes. PETRARCH undertook the charge. 
ed him ambitious, buſy, and enterpriſing ; and 


now 


* 
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now running through the magnificent palaces of 
Cardinals, with a crowd of courtiers in his ſuite, 
When JohN ViseonT1, Archbiſhop and Prince 
. of MiLay, and ſovereign: of all LougARDv, 
a man who united: the fineſt talents with an, am- 
bition ſo inſatiable that it threatened to ſwallow 
up all IrAuv, had the happineſs. to fix PE- 
TRARCH in his intereſts, and by. inducing him 
to undertake the office of private Secretary, to 
gain every thing that could accompany: ſuch an 
acquiſition, a philoſopher and man of learning, 
| who eſteemed Solitude above any other ſituation; 
the friends of PETRARCH exclaimed, «© How! 
4 this bold republican, who breathed no ſenti- 
& ments but thoſe of liberty and independence, 
e this untamed bull, who ſpurned at the ſhadow 
of the yoke; who diſdained to wear any other 
 E.fetters than thoſe of Love, and who frequent - 
“ ly found even. theſe too heavy; who refuſed.ſo 
“% many advantageous offers from the court of 
„ Roms, and preferred his liberty. to all the en- 
e flaving charms of gold, now voluntarily. ſub- 
% mits to the ſhackles of the tyrant of Italy; 
this miſanthrope, who could no longer exiſt 
but in rural tranquillity ;: this great apoftle of 
&« Solitude, has at length quietly taken his habi- 
4 tation amidſt the tumults of MiLan P'—— 
« My friends,“ replied PETRARCH, © you are 
“. perfectly right; man has not a greater enemy 
than himſelf. I have ated contrary to my 
L inclination, and againſt my own. ſentiments. 
&« Alas! in all the tranſactions of our lives, we 
do thoſe things that we ought not to do, and 
& leave undone thoſe things to which we are 
& moſt inclined,” But PETRARCH might have 
told his friends, “ I was inclined to give you an 
. FF example 


| this treatment at Faris in the. meridian of his: 
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« example of what a man is able to do in the 
« affairs of the world, when he has ſufficiently 
ci exerciſed the powers of his mind in Solitude, 
& and. to convince you, that a previous retire- 
« ment confers liberty, firmneſs, expreſſion, 
« ſolidiry, dignity, and nobility, upon all =o; 
« tranſactions of public life.“ 5 
Averſion from the commerce of the world, 
and the frivolous employments of the Metropo 4 
lis, inſpires the mind with a ſufficient ee of J 
| 


courage to deſpiſe the prejudices of the age, and 
the opinions of the multitude; a courage which | 
is therefore ſeldom found except among ſolitary | | 
men. The commerce of the world, Far from 
fortifying the ſoul, only weakens it, in the ſame | 
manner that enjoyment, too frequently repeated, 
blunts the edge of every pleaſure. Oh! how 
frequently the beſt plans fail of ſucceſs from dif- 
ficulties of execution, notwithſtanding the accu- |) 
racy and excellence with which they are formed! N 
How many happy thoughts have been ſtifled at 

the moment of their birth, becauſe they then 

appeared rather too bold When a literary work 
appears, no enquiry is made concerning the ex- 
cellence of the matter or the elegance of its 
compoſition. The reader ſeeks only to divine 
the intention of the author; conſtrues every ex- 
preſſion contrary to its import; perceives a vein 
of ſatire where in fact no ſatire exiſts, where it 
would be impoſſible that there ſhould be any; 
and disfigures even thoſe reſpectable truths which 
the author diſcloſes in the ſincerity of his heart, 
and for which every juſt and honeſt mind will 
ſilently thank him. 52 
The Preſident MonTzsquiev i 


ſplendour; ; 


* 
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ſplendour ; and for this reaſon he has obſerved, 


in the defence of his immortal work, « Th, 


Spirit of Laws,” -—< Nothing ftifles know- 


| y * . =_ : 
«, "ge more than covering every thing with a 
0 d 


« r's: robe; for the men who are continu: 
« ally teaching, are great hindrances to learning. 
c There is no genius that is not contracted, 
« when it is enveloped by a million of vain 
“ ſeruples. Although you have the beſt inten- 


4 tions that were ever formed, they will even 


« force the mind to doubt its own integrity. 
& You can no longer employ your endeavours 
c to ſpeak or to write with propriety, when you 
“ are perplexed with the fear of exprefling your- 
& ſelf ill, and when, inſtead of purſuing your 


thoughts, you are only buſy in ſelecting fuch 


ce terms as may eſcape the ſubtlety of the cri- 
ce tics. They ſeem inclined to place a biggin 


* on our heads, and to warn us at every word, 


«K Take care you do not fall. Jou woould ſpeak like 


e yourſelf, but I would have you fheak like me.” 


« {f you attempt to ſoar, they pull you by the 
&« ſleeve, and impede your flight, If you write 


_« with life and ſpirit, they inſtantly deprive you 
. of it. If you riſe to ſome height, they take 


«out their rule or their compaſs, and liftjng up 
« their heads, deſire you to come down, that 


e they may meaſure you: and in running your 
c courſe, they adviſe you to take notice of all 


* 


© the impediments which the ants have raiſed in 


bal rote th See ee 
 MonTEsQUIgu ſays, © that no ſcience nor 


p of 


& literature is proof. againſt this pedantry.“ But, 
Did he not himſelf reſiſt it? Does not his work 
-continue to be reprinted? Is it not read with 
univerſal applauſe? 2 rue Mb LOO 


The ; 
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The writer who knows and dares to paint the 
characters of men, muſt, without doubt, wear 


2 triple ſhield upon his breaſt : but, on the other 
hand; there is no book worth reading without 


this ſtyle of painting. There are certainly truths 


tion of thoſe who are intereſted will naturally 


ariſe, Why do the Engliſh fo far ſurpaſs us in 
their ſpeculations upon mankind? Why do we 


appear ſo puerile, when compared with them, 
or with the Greek and Roman writers, on every 
ſubje& that reſpects the deſcription of human 
manners.? [t proceeds from the clamours which 
are raiſed againſt every author who hazards any 
opinions upon the philoſophy of fe for the ge- 
neral benefit of mankind. We who honour in 
ſo high a degree the courage of the warrior, why, 
like effeminate SYBARITEs, do the foldings of 


a roſe-bud trouble our repoſe? Why do we vomit 


forth injuries againſt that civil courage, the cou» 
rage without arms, the domeſticas fortitudines of 


Cicero? 


It is falſe, that there is neither heart nor ſpirit - 
except in REPUBLICS; that under the democra» | 
tic form of government alone people may ſpeak * 
the TRUTH with freedom and ſafety, and he who 
thinks well may think freely. In arIsSTOCRA- 
| CIES. eſpecially, and even under a conſtitution | 
much more free, but where a fingle demagogue . 
poſſeſſes the ſovereign power, unhappily, ala! 


they too frequently conſider common- ſenſe as 2 
erime. This abſurdity renders the mind timid, 


and, of courſe, deprives the people of all their 
liberty. In a Monarcnr, puniſhment is, in 


almoſt every inſtance, preſcribed by the laws; of 


2 


in every good work, againſt which the indigna- 
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juſtice; 
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juſtice; but in nevBLICs it is inflited by pre- 


judice, paſſion, and ſtate-neceſfity „Under 2 
republican form of government, the firſt maxim 


* ———— —— TEIEIIIg, 


parents inculcate into the minds of their children 
is, not to make themſelves enemies. To this 


ſage counſel I remember replying, when I was 
very young, My dear mother, do you not 


„ know, that he who has no enemies is a poor 


„ man?“ The citizen is, in many republics, 


under the authority and vigilant eyes of more 
than a hundred princes; but a monarch is the 


224 . * 


of the world, who lives a life of Solitude, and 
who, ſaperior to every thing that he ſees, to all 


ſole prince on whom his ſubjects are dependent. 


The number of maſters in a republic cruſhes the 
ſpirit z but in a monarchy, love and confidence 
in ONE alone, raiſes the ſpirits of the happy peo- 
ple. In every country, however, the rational 
man, who renounces all the uſeleſs converſations 


that he hears, forms the integrity of his mind in 


the tranquillity of retirement, by an intercourſe 


with the heroes of Greece, of Rome, and of 
GREAT BRITAIN, lays a permanent foundation 


for his future character, and acquires a noble 
ſtyle of thinking, independent of the caprices 
of the vulgar. 5 8 N 


IHEsSE are the obſervations I had to make 


ere Pan Influence of Solitude upon the 
Mind. Many of them are perhaps undigeſted, 


and many more are certainly not well ex- 


preſſed. 


Dear and virtuous young man, into whoſe 

hands this book perchance may fall, receive 

with kindneſs and affection the good which it 
contains, and reject all that is cold and bad; 


all 
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all that does not touch and penetrate the heart. 
But if you thank me for the performance, if you 
bleſs me, if you acknowledge that I have en- 
lightened your mind, corrected e. manners, 

and tranquilliſed your heart, I ſhall congratulate 
myſelf on the ſincerity of my intentions, and 
think my labours richly rewarded. If, in per- 
uſing it, you find * able to juſtify your 
inclination for a wiſe and active Solitude, your 
averſion from thoſe ſocieties which only ſerve to 
deſtroy time, and your repugnance to employ 


vile and ſhameful means in the acquiſition of 
_ riches, I ſhall aſk no other benediction for my 


work. If you are fearful of opening your lips; 


il you labour under the continual apprehenſion 


of ſaying ſomething that may be conſidered ridi- 
culous, in the underſtandings of thoſe who have 
granted to themſelves the monopoly of wiT and 
TASTE, and who, by virtue of this uſurpation, 
go about uttering the greateſt abſurdities——ah ! 
then THINK, that in ſuch company I ſhould be 
conſidered an equal blockhead with yourſelf. 


The ſentiments of my mind and the feelings 
of my heart have guided me in every thing that 


I have written upon the ſubje& of Solitude. It 


was this which occaſioned a lady of great wit to 


obſerve, on reading the two firſt parts of this 
work, that I ſhould unboſom myſelf upon every 
thing that I felt, and ſhould. lay down my pen - 
the moment thoſe feelings were expreſſed. This 


method of writing has certainly produced faults 


which a ſyſtematic philoſopher would not have 
committed. But I ſhall conſole myſelf for theſe 
errors, if this Chapter affords only a glimpſe of 
the advantage of * upon the minds, 5 

e * under - 
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.underſtandings, and the characters of men; and 


that which follows ſhall excite a lively ſenſation 
of the true, noble, and ſublime pleaſures; which 
Solitude produces by a tranquil and affectionate 
contemplation of nature, and by an exquiſite 
ſenſibility for every thing that is Go0D and P Alx. 
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preme good. Simplicity of heart will procure 
— avaluable bleſſing to the wiſe mortal who, 
renouncing the noiſy pleaſures of the world, ſets 
bounds to his deſires and inclinations, cheerfull 
lubmits himſelf to the decrees of Heaven, 4 f 
viewing thoſe around him with the eye of chari- 
_ table indulgence, feels no pleaſures moredelight- | 

ful than thoſe which the ſoft murmur of a ſtream 

falling in caſcades from the ſummit of rocks, the 
refreſhing breezes. of the young zephyrs, and the 
ſweet accents of the woodland chaunters, are 
e of affording. Y 

"How refined our ſentiments become when the 
tempeſts of life have ſubſided ; when thoſe miſ- 
83 which cauſed our afflictions have vaniſni- 
ed; when we ſee ourſelves ſurrounded by friend- 
ſhip, Tn warne eee N 10 
lib berty 

The heart, to taſte the charms of retirement 
need not be without emotion. Oh! who would 
not prefer to every other enjoyment the ſoft me- 
lancholy which Solitude inſpires? Who would 
not renounce the univerſe for one ſingle tear of 
Love? The heart is ſuſceptible of this felicity, 
when it has learned to admire with equal pleaſure | 
| NATURE in Its ſublimeſt beauties, and in the 


I 2 i modeſt 
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modeſt lower which decorates the valley; when 
it has learned to enjoy, at the fame time, that 
infinite ſyſtem, that uniform ſucceſſion of parts, 
which expands the ſoul, and thoſe delicious de- 
tails which preſent ſoft and pleaſant images to the 
mind. Theſe pleaſures are not excluſively re- 
ſerved for _ energetic minds, whoſe ſenſa- 
tions are as lively as they are delicate, and upon 
whom, for that reaſon, op and BAD make 
an equal impreſſion. The pureſt bappinefs, the 
| moſt enchanting tranquillity, are alſo within the 
reach of men whoſe temperament is cold; who, 
endowed with imaginations leſs bold and lively, 
always perceive ſomething extravagant in the 

_ energetic expreſſion of a ſtill more energetic ſen- 

ſation: in the pictures, therefore, which are pre- 
ſented to the eye of ſuch characters, the colour- 
ing muſt not be high, nor the teints too ſharp; - 

for, as the bad ſtrikes them leſs, fo alſo they are 

f leſs ſuſceptible of the divelier enjoyments. 

The heart owes the moſt agreeable enjoyments 

| which it derives from Solitude to the 1MaGina- 

ion. The touching aſpect of delightful na- 
ture; the variegated verdure of che foreſts; the 

; Noiſe of an impetuous torrent; the quivering 

motion of the foliage; the harmony of the groves, 

and an extenſive proſpect, raviſh the ſoul ſo en- 

; tirely, and abſorb in ſuch a manner all our facul- 
ties, that the thoughts of the mind are inſtantly 
* converted into ſenſations of the heart. The view 

pf an agreeable landſcape excites-the ſofteſt emo- 

, tions, and gives birth to pleaſing and virtuous 

_ -, ſentiments: all this is produced by the charms of 

imagination. r 7 
I be imagination ſpreads a touching and ſeduc- 
tive charm over every object, provided we = | 
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how eaſy it is to renounce noiſy pleaſures and 
tumultuous aſſemblies for the enjoyment of that 
philoſophic melancholy which Solitude inſpires !. 


A-religious horror and ſoft raptures are alter- 


nately excited by the deep: gloom of foreſts, by 


the tremendous. height of broken rocks, and by 
the multiplieity of ſublime and: majeſtic objects 


which preſent: themſelves to our view. on the de- 


| lightful ſeite of a ſmiling landſcape: There are 


no ſenſations, | however painful, which are not 
yanquiſhed by theſe ſerious but. agreeable emo- 
tions, and by thoſe ſoft reveries to which the 


ſurrounding tranquillity invites the mind. The 
Solitude of retirement and the awful ſilence of 


all nature impreſs an idea of the happy contraſt 


between: ſimplicity and grandeur. Our feelings 


| become. more exquiſite, and our admiration more 


kvely, in proportion to the pleaſures we receive. 


L had been, during the courſe of many years, 


ſamiliar with the ſublimeſt appearanees of nature, 


when. ſaw, for the firſt time, a garden culti- 
vated. in. the Engliſh taſte near Hanover; and 


ſoon afterwards I beheld one in the ſame ſtyle, 
but on a much larger ſcale, at MARIENVERDER 
about the diſtance of a league from the former. 


Il was not then appriſed of the extent of that art 
which ſports with the moſt ungrateful ſoil, and, 


by a new ſpecies of creation, converts even 


| barren ſandy mountains into fertile and ſmiling 


landſcapes. This magic art makes an aſtoniſhing 


impreſſion on the mind; it excites in every 
- heart; not yet inſenſible to the delightful charms 
of- cultivated nature, all the pleaſures which 
Solitude, rural repoſe, and a ſecluſion from the 
haunts of men, can procure. I cannot recollect 
„ a ſingle 
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a ſingle day during the early part of my reſidence 


at HANOVER, without tears of gratitude and 
joy. Torn from the | boſom; of my country, 
from the embraces of my family, and driven 
from every thing that I held dear in life, my 
mind was not ſuſceptible of any other ſentiments 
than thoſe of the deepeſt melancholy. But 
\ , when I entered into the little garden of my late 
friend M. ds Hix UHER, near HAN OVER, I for- 
got, for the moment, both my country and my 


0 - 


þ * 
2 '% 
grief. i 


The charm was new to my mind. I was not 


then appriſed that it was poſſible upon ſo ſmall a 
ſcale, to imitate the enchanting variety and the 

noble ſimplicity of nature. I was not till then 
convinced that her aſpect alone was ſufficient, at 
the firſt view, to obliterate all the oppreſſion of 


. the world, to excite in our breaſts the pureſt 


luxury, to fill our minds with every ſentiment 


that can create a fondneſs for life. I ſtill bleſs 


the hour when I firſt learned this ſecret. 
This new re- union of Ax r and NATURE, 
which was invented not in China but in England, 


is founded. upon a refined taſte for the beauties ' 


of nature, confirmed by experience, and by the 
ſentiments which a chaſte fancy reflects upon a 
feeling heart. -HIRCHFELD; the great painter 


of nature, an amiable and ſenſible philoſopher, 


the firſt German who by his admirable theories 
introduced among us a knowledge of gardening, 
is become, 4 conferring this knowledge, one 
of the greateſt benefactors to his country. 


There are, without doubt, many GER MAN- 
_ EncLsn gardens fo whimſically and ridiculouſly 
laid out, that they only excite emotions of pity 
and contempt. - Who can forbear laughing . 
TOTO _ foreſts 
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foreſts. of poplar-trees ſcarcely large enough to 
warm a Chaniber-ſtove for a week; mole-hills 
which they call mountains; menageries of tame 
and ſavage animals, birds and amphibious crea- 
tures, grinning in native grandeur upon tin; 
bridges without number acroſs a river which a 
couple of ducks would drink dry; wooden fiſhes - 
ſwimming in canals which the pump every morn- 
ing ſupplies with water? All this is certainly 
al leſs natural than the pitiful taſte of our an- 
ceſtors. But if on the contrary, in the garden 
of M. HixusER at Marienverder, every look 
elevates my ſoul towards God, if every point 
of view affords ta the foul ſublime repoſe if on 
every bank I diſcover ſcenes ever ſmiling and ever 
new, if my heart feels relief from the aſpect of 
this enchanting place, ſhall I amuſe myſelf by 
diſcuffing, whether what F fee might have been 
done in a different way, and permit the inſipid 
pleaſantries of cold and taſteleſs maſters to dimi- 
niſh my pleaſures? Scenes of ſerenity, whether 
created by taſteful art or the hand of nature, al- 
wie convey tranquillity to the heart; a kind- 
neſs which it owes to the imagination. If a ſoft 
ſilence breathes around, and every object is plea- 
fant to my view; if rural ſcenes abſorb all my 
attention, and diſſipate the grief that lies heavy 
on my heart; if the lovelineſs of Solitude en- 
chants me, and, gradually ſubduing my ſoul, 
leaves it full of benevolence, love, and content; 
I ought to thank God for thoſe powers of imagi- 
nation which, although it has indeed frequently 
cauſed the trouble of my life, has always led me, 
to ſome friendly rock, upon which I could hang 
while I contemplated with greater compoſure the 

THE ant e i Tis 80 92 tempeſts 
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tempeſts I had eſcaped . A celebrated Engliſh 


writer has ſaid, that « SoLITUDE, on the firſt 


« yiew of it, inſpires the mind with terror, be- 
« cauſe every thing that brings with it the idea 
„ of privation is terrific, and therefore ſublime, 
like ſpace, darkneſs, and filence.” In Swi/- 
ſerland, and 3 near the Canton of Berne, 
the Alps have at a diſtance an aſtoniſhing gran- 
deur of appearance; but viewed nearer, they 
inſpire images terrific and ſublime. That ſpecies 
of grandeur which accompanies the idea of infi- 
| nity; charms the eye when ſeen at a proper diſ- 
tance. The heart feels nothing but ravithment, 
while the eye obſerves from afar the uninterrupted 
chain of theſe. immenſe mountains, | theſe enor- 
mous maſſes riſing one above the other. The 
ſucceſſion of ſoft and lively ſhades temper the 
impreſſion, and give to this prodigious wall of 
rocks, more of the agreeable than the ſublime. 
On the contrary, a mind of ſenſibility cannot 
take à near view of theſe mountains, without 
feeling an involuntary trembling. I he eye looks 
with fear on their eternal ſnows, their ſteep de- 
ſcents, their obſcure caverns, the torrents which 
Precipitate themſelves with reſounding noiſe over 
A French writer has embelliſhed this jdea with all the 
11ches of eloquence. © here is no mind of ſenſibility which 
has not taited in the retreats of SoLiTvDE thoſe delicious 
« moments when MAN, flying from the deluſions of falſe- 
hood, enters into his own heart to ſeek the ſpaiks of truth! 
What pleaſure, after having been toſled du ing many years 
„ on the ſea of lite, to climb ſome friendly rock, and reflect 
in peace and ſafety on the tempeſt and lhipwrecks which 
_entued ! Happy the man who can then forget the idle pre- 
 & judices which occupy the mind: the miſerics of humanity 
_ « yanith from his G6ght; auguſt TxUTH fills his boſom with 
the pureſt joys. It is only in theſe moments, and in thoſe 
. * which precede the diſſolution of our mortal frame, that 


«MAN can learn wat he is upon this earth, and what this 
JC . * 


their 
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their ſummits forming innumerable caſcades, 
the dark foreſts of fir with which their ſides are 
overcharged, and the enormous fragments of 
rocks which the tempeſts have detached from 
their foundations during the courſe of time. 
How my heart beat, when for the firſt time, 1 
climbed through a ſteep and narrow path upon 
thoſe ſublime deſarts, continually diſcovering 
new mountains riſing over my head, while upon 
the leaſt ſtumble death menaced me in a thou- 
| ſand different ſhapes below ! But imagination 
ſoon begins to kindle, when you perceive your- 
ſelf alone in the midſt of all this grandeur of 
nature, and reflect from theſe heights on the 
_nothingneſs of human power, and we weaknels- 
of the greateſt Monarchs! 
The Hiſtory of the Swiss evinces that the 
inhabitants of theſe mountains are not men of a 
degenerated caſt, but that their ſentiments are 
elevated, and their feelings warm. Their bold- 
neſs and intrepidity is innate ; the ſpirit of li- 
berty gives wi ings to their ſouls; and they tram- 
ple tyranny and tyrants under their feet. But 
the ſpirit of liberty is only to be found in its ge- 
nuine refinement among the Alps; for all the 
Swiss are not in reality free, although they: 
have notions of liberty, love their country, and 
return their thanks to the Almighty for that 
happy peace which permits each individual to 
live quietly under his vine, aud to enjoy the 
ſhade of his fig - tree. | 
The Alps in Swrſerland are inhabited by. a 
race of men, ſometimes unſociable, but always 
good and generous. The ſeverity of their cli- 
mate renders them hardy and robuſt, while their 
Pw" life adds ſoftneſs . to their characters. 
3 An - 
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An Edgli ſuman has ſaid, that he who never 


heard thunder in the Alps; cannot conceive any 


idea of the continuity of the lightning, the roll- 


ing and the. burſt of the thunder which roars 
round the horizon of theſe immenſe mountains, 


The inhabitants of the Alps therefore, who 


have never ſeen better houſes than their own 
cabins, or any other country than their native 


rocks, conceive every part of the univerſe to be 


formed of the ſame rough man and a ſcene 
: of unceaſing tempeſts:  . 

But Heaven is not always threatens: ; the 
| ligbinivg does not continually flaſh upon their 
eyes; immediately after the moſt dreadful tem- 
peſts, the hemiſphere clears itſelf by ſlow de- 
grees, and becomes ſerene. The heads and 
hearts of THE Sw ISS are of a ſimilar nature; 
kindneſs ſucceeds to anger; and generoſity to 


the moſt brutal fury; which might be eaſily 


proved, not only from the records of hiſtory 


but from recent facts. One of the inhabitants 


of theſe ſtupendous mountains, GENERAL DE 
| Rxpix, born in the Canton of Schevitz, was 


enrolled very early in life in the Swiſs guards, 
and had attained the ſtation of Lieutenant Ge- 
-neral; but his long reſidence at Paris and Ver- 


failles had not in any degree altered his charac- 
ter; and he continued through life a Swiſs. 
The orders iſſued by the Court of Verſailles in 
the year 1764, for the. regulation of the Swiſs 
who were in the ſervice of that Court, occaſi- 
oned great diſcontents in the Canton of Schwwitz. 


The citizens conſidered this innovation as ex- 
tremely prejudicial to their ancient privileges, 
and they threw the blame of this meaſure upon 


— GENERBL — At this criſia the wife of 


"a 8 the 
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hated bs bes ded oi tis eſtate, was ex< 
erting all her intereſt to raiſe recruits; but the 
found' of the French drum was become diſguſt- 
ing to the ears of the citizens of the Canton, 
and they ſaw with indignation the white cochade 
placed in the hats of the deluded peaſants. The 
Magiſtrate, apprehenſive that this fermentation 
might ultimately cauſe ſome inſurrection among 
the people, thought it his duty to prohibit M- 
DAME DE REDin from continuing to raife her 
levies; The lady required him to give à certi- 
ficate in writing of this prohibitionz but the 
Magistrate was not at that moment inclined to 
act with this ſpirit againſt the intereſt of : 
FRANCE; and the wife of the General continu- 
ed to raiſe her recruits. This bold meaſure ir- 
ritated the inhabitants of the Canton; they ſum- 
moned a General Diet, and MADAME DE RE- 
vl appeared before the Foux TRHOUSAN n. 
« The drum,” ſaid the, c ſhall never ceaſe to 
« beat, until you give me a certificate, which 
« may juſtify my huſband to the Court of 
« France for not completing the number of his 
„ men.“ They granted her the certificate ſhe 
demanded, and the General was at the fame 
time enjoined to uſe his intereſt at the Court of 
France for the ſervice of his country. Theſe 
meaſures being adopted, the Canton waited in 
anxious expectation of receiving ſatisfactory ac- 
counts from PAR Is; but unhappily very diſſa- 
tisfactory accounts arrived. The feelings of the 
inhabitants were irritated beyond reſtraint; and 
thoſe who were poſſeſſed of credit and autho- 
rity publicly maintained that the new regulation 
Pome og both their liberties and their religi- _ 
. general diſcontent was inſtantly con- 
* verted 
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verted into univerſal fury. The Diet was again 
aſſembled, and it was publicly reſolved not to 


| furniſh, the King of France with any troops 


hereafter, The treaty of alliance in 1513 was 
_ torn from the archives of the country, and 
GENERAL RR Dix was ordered to return im- 


| mediately with the ſoldiers under his command, 
upon pain of perpetual exile. Rxpix ed 


the King's leave of abſence for himſelf and his 


regiment; and they returned to their own 


country. The General entered Schwitz, the 
metropolis of the Canton, at the head of bis 


troops, with drums beating and colours flying. 
They marched towards the church; REx Dix 


— — the colours by the ſide of the great altar, 


fell upon his knees, and offered up his thanks 


to God. He then diſcharged to his ſoldiers the 


arrears of their pay, gave them their accoutre- 
ments and clothes, and with tears in his eyes, 
while they wept around him, took bis leave. 
I ̃ be fury of the populace ſeemed ta. increaſe, 
when they found themſelves in poſſeſſion of a 


man whom they conſidered as a perfidious 
wretch, a traitor who had favoured the new re- 


gulations at the Court of Verſailles, and who had 


conſpired. to givea mortal blow to the intereſts of 
his country. The General Diet aſſembled, and 
REDin was ſummoned to diſcloſe. the manner 


in which theſe new regulations had paſſed, in 


order that they might know the terms on which 
they ſtood with FRANCE, and learn the degree 


of offence. the traitor h-d committed, ſo that 
they might afterwards grant him a pardon or 


apportion his puniſhment. RBDIN, perfectly 
aware that under the real circumſtances of the 


: caſe eloquence would be vainly exerted againſt 


minds 


— 
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minds heated in the cauſe, contented himſelf 
with ſaying roughly, and in few words; that all 
the world knew the manner in which things 
| had paſſed, and that he was as innocent with 
regard to the new regulation as he was of his 
diſmiſſion. The traitor then will not con- 
« feſs l' exclaimed the moſt furious of the 
Members; „ hang him on the next tree cut ' = 
him to pieces.“ Theſe menaces were inſtantly Pl 
repeated by the whole Aſſembly; Rtpin,'how- 
ever, continued perfectly tranquil. ' A troop of 
furious peaſants mounted THE ROSTRUM, while 
REDiN ſtood by the fide of the Magiſtrates. It 
was at this time raining. A young man, the 
godſon of Repin, held a parapluie over his k 
head. One of the enraged multitude with a 4 
| blow of his ſtick broke the parapluie to pieces, 
exclaiming, Let the villain be uncovered.” 
Rage ſwelled the boſom of the youth. „ Ah! 
% ah!” ſaid he, I did not know that my 
« pod-father had betrayed his country; but 
. {ince it is ſo, bring me a cord this moment; 
<< that I may ſtrangle him.” The Members of 
the Council formed a circle round the General, 
and entreated him with uplifted hands to think 
of his danger; to confeſs that he had not per- 
haps oppoſed the regulation with proper vehe- 
mence; and to offer the ſacrifice of his whole 
fortune as a reparation for the offence he had 
committed, on condition that they would ſpare 
his life. RevDin walked out of the circle with 
a grave and tranquil air, and made the ſign of 
ſilence with his hand. The whole Aﬀembly | 
_ waited with impatience to hear the General con- 99 
feſs; and the greater number of the Members 
flattered him with the hopes of pardon, My 
te LO EE 
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10 dear countrymen,” ſaid the General, © you 
10 are not ignorant. that I have ſerved the King 


1 of France two and forty years. Vo know, 


; 96 and many among vou Who were with me in 


« the ſervice can bear witneſs of its truth, how — 


e frequently I have appeared in the face of the 
enemy, and the manner in which T have 

conducted myſelf in ſeveral battles, - I conſi- 
de dered every engagement as the laſt day of my 
«, life. But here I proteſt, in the preſence of 
1 Almighty God, who knows all hearts, who 

te liſtens to my words, who is to judge us all, 
« that I never appeared before the enemy with 
«a conſcience ſo tranquil,” pure, and innocent; 
Land am ready at this inſtant: to yield up my 
$ life, if you think proper to condemn me for 
«. not. confeſſing an whdelity of which 1 have 
« not been guilty.” 

Ihe dignity. with which the Genen FOO 
* this declaration, and the rays of truth which 
beamed upon his countenance, calmed the fury 
of the aſſembly, and he was ſaved. But RE- 


Din and his wife ſoon afterwards quitted the 


canton. She entered into a religidus convent at 
Unt, and he retired into a deep cavern among 
the rocks, where he lived two years in Solitude. 
The fury of his countrymen, however, at length 
ſubſided; be returned to the canton, and re- 
warded their ingratitude by the moſt ſignal ſer- 
vices. Every individual then recollected the in- 
tegrity and magnanimity of the General; and 
to compenſate the injuries and injuſtice he had 
received, they elected him B4ILLI, or firſt offi. 
cer of the canton: nay, what: very rarely bap- 
pens, they afterwards elected him three times 
A to this ET dignity. Dag _ 
1 By | 
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This is the charadcteriſtic diſpoſition of the 


people who inhabit the Alps of Swiſſerland; al- 


ternately mild and violent; following in the ex- 


treme the dictates of a bold and lively imagina- 
tion. Their paſſions and affections experience 
the ſame viciſſitudes as their climate, But I 


candidly acknowledge, that I would rather live 


in Solitude among the rocks of Uni, than be 


perpetual BAILLI on the canton of ScHRWIT Zz. 


The continual view of the ſublime deſarts of 


the Alps may perhaps contribute to render THE | 
Swiss rude and unpoliſhed; but, as in every 


ſimilar ſituation, their hearts are improved in 
kindneſs and good- nature, by the tranquillity of 
their fields, and the ſmiling beauty of the ſce- 


nery by which they are ſurrounded. The Eng- 


lich artiſts acknowledge, that the face of nature 
in SwisskRLANp is too ſublime and too majeſ- 


tic for the pencil to render a faithful repreſenta · 


tion of it. But what exquiſite enjoy ments muſt 


they not experience upon thoſe romantic hills, 
in thoſe agreeable vallies, upon the happy bor- 
ders of thoſe ſtill and tranſparent; LAK Es“ 


* How l love to read in the Letters upon SwiSSERLAND 
by the Profeſſor Mervers, with what amiable ſenſibility 


that philoſopher ſeated himſelf upon the banks of the Lake 


| of BIZI., and quietly reſigned himſelf to all the emotions 


of his ſoul! When 1 am fatigued,” ſays M. Meiners tg 
one of his friends at GoTTINGEN, * and it pleaſes my fancy 
* to conſider more attentively the ſeveral objects which ſur- 
« round me, I ſeat myſelf upon the firſt bank, or the wall, 
of a vine under. which people continually paſs. 1 never 
d indulge this diſpoſition, without experiencing an inex- 


« preſſible tranquillity. The laſt time, it was about fix 


« o'clock while the ſun was ſinking behind the ridge of Jura. 
© The dark green firs which grow almoſt alone to a certain 
ee height on the mountain; the oaks of a brighter verdure 

« which ſucceed them; the vines, Hill livelier intheir teints, 


9 


* 
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Ah! it is there that nature may be cloſcly exa- 
mined : it is there that ſhe appears in her high- 
eſt pomp and ſplendour. If the view of the 
oak, the elm, the dark firs which people theſe 
immenſe foreſts, convey no pleaſures; if the 
ſight of thoſe majeſtic trees excites no pleaſing 
emotions in your mind, there ſtill remain the 
myrtle of Venus, the almond- tree, the jeſſa - 
mine, the pomegranate, and thofe eminenees 
covered with luxurious vines. Reflect, that in 
no country of the globe nature is more rich and 
variegated in her appearances than in Swiss k R- 
LAND, and that it was the landſcape and the 


lake of Zunich which inſpired the IprIIs of 


the immortal GxssxxR, the moſt agreeable of 
all the poets of nature. 

- Theſe ſublime beauties raiſe and fire the 
heart; and operate upon the imagination in a 
much more lively-manner than even more agree- 
able ſcenes ; as a fine night affords a more au- 
guſt and ſolemn ſpectacle than the fineſt day. 
In coming from FxEScATI, by the fide of the 
| ſmall. lake of NxMI, which lies in a deep valley 
ſo encloſed by mountains and foreſts that the 
_ winds never agitate its quiet ſurface, it is impoſ- 


« in the middle of which I was ſeated; and a conſiderable. 
% portion of the Lake, which by that means appeared more 
« extenſive, was in the ſhade; while the other part of the 
Lake, the oppoſite ſhore, BIE IL, and Nip aw, and tbe 
« tops of the GLacizas were (till brightened by the laſt 
« rays of the ſun. Below, the bleating of the flocks tranſ- 
« ported me in idea to the ſmiling -plains of Arcana: 
% above, I heard” the hum of peaſants, and of fiſhermen, 
« whoſe boats I could ſcarce diſcover; with the affecting 
« murmur of THE Laxs, gently tolling its waves againſt the 
% rocks which over-hang its banks.“ e 

1 9 e _ ible 
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fible not to exclaim with the Engliſh poet, that 
eee n en 


Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 

% A death like filence, and a dread repoſe; 
Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades every flowei, und daikens every green, 
« Deepens the murmuc of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods.“ 
+, *  -PoPE, Elojſa to Abelard, ver. 165. 
. | 


While the ſou] expands, and the mind be- 
comes ſerene and free, you ſuddenly diſcover 
from the garden of the Capuchins near ALBA- 
No, the little melancholy lake with all the 
mountains and foreſts which ſurround it, the caſ- 
tle of GanDoLPHo, with FRESCATI and all 
its rural villas on one fide; on the other, the + 
handſome city of ALBANo, the village and caſ- 
tle of Riccia and GevsaNo, with their hills 
decked with vine-leaves ; below, the extenſive 
plains of CAMPANIA, in the middle of which 
Rome, formerly the miſtreſs of the univerſe, 
_ raiſes its majeſtic. head; and laftly, beyond all 
_ theſe objects, the hills of TIVOLI, the APPEN=- - 
 NINEs, and Mediterranean ſe . | | 
Thus the view of ſublime or beautiful objects 
differently affect the heart: the SUBLIME ex- 
cite fear and terror; the BEAUTIFUL create- 
only ſoft and agreeable ſenſations. But both of 


7 A German Lady, who poſſeſſes a very lively imagina- 
tion, undertook a voyage to Italy for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
her health. Her (trength increaſed day after day. When ſhe 
found herſelf on the cite of ALBano, above deſcribed, ſhe 

endeavoured to expreſs to her companions the emotions which 
the view of this ſcene had occaſioned ; but her feelings were fo 

| ee that they deprived her of the power of utterance, 
and the actually remained ſeveral days without being able to 


them 
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them enlarge and wo ee of the 
7 le us more ſatisfactorily to 
ſeek emjoyments within ourſelves. 


imagination, and ena 


* 7 [ , 


Joo experience: theſe pleaſures, however, it is 
not neceſſary to ſeek the ſolitary retirements of 
SWISSERLAND and ITALY. There is no per- 
ſon, who. may not, by quietly. traverſing the 
mountains with his gun, and without running 


. after poetic images, like KI EIS , learn to feel 
how much the great ſcene of nature will influence 
the heart, when aſſiſted by the powers of imagi- 


nation. The ſight of an agreeable © landſcape, 


the various points of view which the ſpacious 
plains afford, che freſhneſs of the zephyrs, the 


beauty of the ſky, and the appetite which a 
g chace procures, will give feelings of health, 
d make every ſtep ſeem too ſhort, The pri- 


vation of every object that can recal the idea of 


dependance, accompanied by domeſtic comfort, 
bealchful exereiſe, and uſefül occupations, will 


add vigour to thought, give warmth to imagi- 


nation, preſent the moſt? agreeable and ſmiling 


images to the mind, and inebriate the heart 
with the moſt delicious ſenſations. A man with 


a fine imagination would be more happy in a 


dark priſon than, without imagination, amidſt 


the moſt magnificent ſcenery. But even to a 


mind deprived of this happy faculty, the tran- 


quillity of rural life, and the views of harveſt, 
will alone perform miracles upon the heart. Who 
among us, alas] has not experienced, in the 
hours of languor and diſguſt; the powerful ef- 


fects which 6 view of the enchanting pleaſures 


„M. Krriar, a celebrated poet of Germany, diſtinguiſh- : 


ed by his poem upon SAN. „„ OE 
33 Ca enjoyed 


* 
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47755 by the village ruſtic is capable of afford- 
ing! How fondly the heart partakes of all his 
joys ! With what freedom, cordiality, and kind- 
neſs, we take him by the hand, and liſten to his 
plain unlettered tales]! How ſuddenly do we feel 
our boſoms intereſted in every object that ſur- 
rounds us | How ſoon all the ſecret inclinations 
bol our ſouls are diſplayed, refined, and meliorated ! 
Rural ſcenes have a variety of pleaſures. for thoſe 
who, buried in the fink of cities, have ſcarcely 
any knowledge of what pleaſure is 
A French officer, on his return to his native 
country after a long abſence, exclaimed, © It | 
«'is only in rural life that a man can truly enjoy - 
« the treaſures of the heart, himſelf, his wife, 
his children, and his friends. The country 
&« has, in every reſpect, the greater advantage 
& over the town. The air is pure, the proſ- 
« pects ſmiling, the walks pleaſant, the living 
te comfortable, the manners ſimple, and the 
* mind virtuous. The paſſions unfold them- 
« ſelves without injury to any perſon, The bo- 
& ſom infpired by the love of liberty, feels it- 
« {If dependent on Heaven alone.  Avaricious | 
« minds are continually gratified by the endleſs 
de gifts of nature; the warrior may follow the 
4 chace; the vdluptuary may cultivate the 
. rich fruits of the earth; and the philoſopher 
© indulge his contemplation at eaſe.” ——Oh ! 
how ſtrongly this writer moves and intereſts my 
beark, when he tells me, by this affecting pal 
ſage of his work, — 4 I ſhould prefer a reſidence | 
« in my native fields to all others; not becauſe 
ee they are more beautiful, but becauſe I was 
« brought up there. The ſpot on which we 
e paſs our earlieſt days poſſeſſes a ſecret charms 5 
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| « an inexpreſſible inchantment, ſuperior to any 


| <"other. enjoyment the world affords; and the 


1 


4 loſs of which no other country can compen- 
4 ſate: the ſpot where the gambols of my in- 
% fant days were played; thoſe happy days 
«© which paſſed AA, es inquietude or cares. 

4 The finding of a bird's neſt then filled my 
« boſom with the higheſt joy. What delight 
have I felt. from the pep” of a partridge, 
in making it peck at me, in feeling its little 


-| heart beat againſt my hand! Happy he Who 
returns to the place of his firſt attachment; 


t that place where he fondly fixed his love on all 
« around him; where every. object appeared 
4 amiable to his eyes; the fertile gelte in which 
« he uſed to run and. exerciſe himſelf; the 
4 orchards which he uſed to pillage *®.” T 


* 


Tbeſe delightful ſentiments engtave indelibly 
on our heart the remembrance of our mant re- 
ſidence in the countiy, of thoſe bappy times 


which we 8 with ſo much pleaſure in the 


— 


charming Solitudes of our native country. I hus, 
at every period ef our exiſtence, and in every 
place, the freedom and tranquillity of a country 
life will induce us to exclaim with the ſacred. 
orator, „ How happy is the wiſe and virtuous 
« man, who knows how to enjoy tranquillity 


with true dignity and perfect eaſe, .indepen- 


« dent of every thing, around him! How pre- 


. ferable is the happy calm he there taſtes to 


« the deafening clamour, to the falſe joys. and 


« dazzling ſplendour of the faſhionable world ! 


To this paſſage, in the French tranſlation of this work, is 
ſubjoined the following note: Not knowing the traveller 
as 


who is here alluded to, we beg his excuſe for having ven- 
a red to Laullate it into French from the text in German." 
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don THE MIND AND TAE HEART. 2 
„ What reſined, noble, generous ſentiments 


« riſe and unfold themſelves in retirement, which, 


_ « during the din of buſineſs and the diffipations 


© of pleaſure, he concealed at the bottom of the 
« foul, fearful of the | conteinptuous ſneer of 


« wicked and unthinking minds. 


: 0 10 my beloved ZoltIkorz R „ L have felt 5 


truth of thoſe doctrines which you announced to 
us at LgiPsick; thoſe uſeful doctriaes which 


do not inculcate into che mind a cold and ſterile 


theology, but wiſe and virtaous precepts which 


warm and animate the heart. I have ſeen, as 


vou deſcribed; that in the bowers of retirement 


2 man of buſineſs may forget his bickerings and 


painful altercations; that if he cannot baniſh 


them from his mind, he may drown his cares in 


the boſom of friendlhip; that his heart will di- 


late to the charms of conſolation and hope 3/ that 


his countenance will brighten, and all his pains 
and diſquietudes ſuſpend their rage until he has 
gained ſufficient e to ſupport them, or 


prepared proper remedies to drive them quite 
away. I have obſerved the man of learning in 


retirement abandon the thread of his laborioas 
reſearches, retreat from the labyrinths of ſtudy, 
and find in the ery 


0 
noble ſimplicity of his domeſtics, more truth 


ge of innocence, and the 


and tranquillity, more aliment for the heart and 
information for the mind, than in all the pre- 


cepts of art and erudition. I have obſerved _ 


every one there to obtain the portion of 


and approbation which he merits, and that he 


obtains them from perſons whoſe praiſe and ap- 


A celebrated preacher in German. 
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probation it is his utmoſt ambition to acquire. 
have ſeen the unfortunate relieved, the wretched 
made happy, the wanderer put into his right way; 


IThave ſeen, in: ſhort, every body thus find by 


degrees ſatisfaction and content. 
Sometimes, indeed, the calm of rural life, 


Aud the ve of nature's charms, inſpires a ſpe- 


dies gf ſoft and tranquil melancholy. The noiſy 


pleaſures of the world then appear inſipid, and 
we taſte the Harms of Solitude and repoſe: with 
ijnereaſed delight. The happy indolence peculiar 
to Italians, who, under the pleaſures ↄf a clear 
 Aanclovided {ky; are always poor but never miſe- 


Table; contributes. greatly to improve the heart. 
The mildneſs of their climate, the fertility of 


ttbeir ſoil, their religious peaceful and contented 


diſpoſitions eompeuſate for every thing. Doc- 


roR Moon E, an Engliſh traveller, of whoſe 


. in che ſhade, ſeem to enjoy the e e 
de 


4% Italians are the greateſt loungers in the: world; 
„ and While walking in the fields, or ſtretched 


4. genial warmth of their climate with a degree 
4 of luxurious indulgence peculiar to themſelves. 


Without ever running into the daring exceſſes 


of the Engliſh, or diſplaying the friſky 


; ce vivacity of the French, or the invincible 


5 


e phlegm of the German, the Italian popu- 
* lace diſcover. a ſpecies of ſedate ſenſibility to 
< every ſource of enjoyment, fronf which, per- 


, haps, they derive a greater degree of happineſs 


e than any of the other.. 
Under this pleaſing privation of thoſe objects 
Which afflict and torment the heart, it is in truth 
almoſt impoſſible for the mind to avoid an occa- 
ſional indulgence of agreeable chimeras and ro- 
nn e c mantic 
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mantic ſentiments; but, notwithſtanding all theſe 
_ diſadvantages, . this condition has its Pr, te: 
Romantic ſpeculation may lead the mind int 
extravagant reſolutions and erroneous ſyſtem: 
may frequently foment baſe and contem idle 
paſſions, habituate the mind to a light Jy n- 
ſubſtantial mode of thinking, prevent it from 
exerting its faculties with activity and ardour to 
rational ends, and obſcure that proſpect of hap- 


Y = 


pineſs which a life of ſimplicity and moderation 
pteſents to our view. The ſoul alſo may quit 
with regret the ideal world on which it dwells 
with ſuch fond delight; and perhaps theſe illu- 
ſions alſo may not only impede the diſcharge of 
the ordinary duties of life, but prevent the mind 
from taſting any of its pleaſures. It is certain, 
however, that romantic ſentiments do not always 
render the mind unhappy. Who, alas ! has 
ever realized the happineſs he has frequently 
been enabled to enjoy by the pleaſures of imagi- 
JJ ot neo ent et bees 3, 
_ Rovsseav, in his youth, was a great reader 
of romances; and being ſoon hurried away by 
the love of thoſe imaginary objects, with which 
this ſpecies of reading and the fertility of his 
own imagination filled his- mind, he diſregarded - 
every thing by which, he was ſ@rrounded. This 
was the ſource of that taſte for Solitude which | 
he preſerved to the moſt advanced period of his 
life; a taſte in appearance dictated by melancholy 
and miſanthropy, but which he attributed to the 
irreſiſtible impulſes of a heart too kind, too ten- 
der, too affectionate; and not being able elſe- 
| where to gratify his feelings by, ſentiments ſuffi- 
_ - Ciently, warm and animated, he was conſtrained 
Aa There 
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E here are wanderings of the imagiogtion 
F. *which may be indulged in Solitude to gratify the 
ee the heart, withour, doing any injury 
. "either to our ſentiments or ſenſations. In every 


|. dividual to whom my heart has fondly attached 
. "Itſelf. Oh! if my friends, whom I have left in 

""SWISSERLAND, knew how frequently, during 
the ſilence of the night, 1 paſs with them thoſe 


 ' + Enew, that neither time nor abſence can efface 
6 - from my mind the remembrance how dear they 


| : N if they knew how ſpeedily the 


— 8. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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haps rejoice to find that 1 fill live. among 


makes me forget misfortune, they would = 
them 


Oh!] let not a ſolitary man, whoſe heart is 
. warmed by ſentiments noble and refined, ever 
be thought unbappy ! He, of whom the ſtupid 


of every ſombrous reflection, frequently taſtes 
of inexpteſſible pleaſures. The French con- 
cCeived the good Roussk Au to be of a gloomy 
diſpoſition. He certainly way not fo during a 
great portion of bis life; he certainly was not ſo 
When he wrote to M. pe MATHERER, the 
chancellor's ſon, . I cannot expreſs to you, Sir, 
. © how much I have been affected by perceiving 
be that you eſteem me the moſt unhappy of 
% mankind. The publick will, without doubt, 


_ « of my afflition. Oh! that the fate which I 
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dene of wy le I have days found ome e. 


* "hours which ſhould be ſacred to fleep; if they 


mae been to me from my earlieft youth to the 


oft remembrance diffipates my ſorrows, and 


in imagination, although 1 may be dead ro them 


; | — . * 
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vulgar ſo freely complain; he, whom they con- 
elude to be the victim of every melancholy idea, 


. judge of me as you do, and this is the cauſe 


JT 1 have 
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- © have experienced were but known to the 
« hole univerſe! that every man would en- 


« deavour to follow my example: peace would 


« then reign throug out the world; men 
would no longer dream of calumniating each 


„ men, when no one would find it their intereſt 
e to be wicked. — But in what could I, in ſnort, 
find enjoyment when I was alone? — In my- 
ſelf, in the whole univerſe, in every thing 
that does, in every thing that can exiſt 
« therein; in all that the eye finds beautiful in 
the real world, or the imagination in the in- 


« other; and there would no longer be wicked 


* tellectual. I collected about me every thing 


that is flattering to the heart; my deſires were 


e the rule of my pleaſures. No! the moſt vo- 


luptuous have never experienced equal de- 
lights; and I have always enjoyed my chime - 
« ras much more than if they had been rea- 
pr III TOO 
There is undoubtedly a high degree of rhap- 
ſody in theſe expreſſions ; but, oh ! ye ſtupid 
vulgar, who would not prefer the warm wan- 


„ 
* 


derings of RoussEAvu's mind to your cold un- 


derſtandings ? who would not voluntarily re- 


nounce your empty diſcourſes, all your felicities, 
urbanities, noiſy aſſemblies, paſtimes, and pre- 


judices? who would not prefer à quiet and con- 
tented life in the boſom of a happy family? who 
would not more willingly ſeek in the "gh of 
the woods, upon the delightful borders of a ſtill 
lake, thoſe pleaſures of ſimple nature which leave 
ſo delightful an impreſſion, thoſe joys ſo pure, ſo 


affecting, ſo different from your own ? 


_ EcLoGves are fictions, but they rs fic- 
tions of the moſt natural and agreeable kind, the 
we eh OW ke. pureſt 
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F pureſt and moſt ſublime, deſcriptions. of rural 
 _-- | happineſs. - If you are inclined to taſte of real 


”, | pleaſures, Jou muſt ſeek them in retirement, ; 
|} where the ſoul feels itſelf: altogether diſengaged, hi 
AY from the torments and oppreſſion of the world: b 
Were ſhe no longer feels thoſe artificial wants a 
L which only contribute to render her more un- 


happy, whether ſhe is capable of gratifying. tt 
them, or ſeeks hopeleſly to indulge them; W 
where alone the preſerves her reſinement and. y 


NY. BY ( 

ſimplicityj. The man who neither ſees nor 8 

_ - hears thoſe, things which may affect the heart, th 
Who content with little is ſatisfied with all, be 
breathes nothing but love and innocence, and ne 
perceives the golden age of the poets revived, of. te 

| ' which the worldly-minded man ſo unjuſtly re- ls 
grets the loſs. Serenity, love, and a taſte for 7 
3 A better of nature, were not advantages pe- ca 
| © , Cculiar to the woods of ARCADIA: we may all -th 
live in ARCADIA if we pleaſe. The feelings. of de 

the heart, the innocent pleaſure we derive From 

AA admiringa meado covered with flowers, a eryſ- | 
Fo * «al ſpring, and a pleaſant ſhade, afford univerſal 7 
ETC CCCCCCCCC0T oxy” WEIS wh 
Poor aſeribes the origin of poerty to the age * 

that immediately ſucceeded the creation. The 2] 

firſt employment of mankind; was the care of ig 


Hocks, and therefore the moſt ancient ſort - of 
poetry was probably paſtoral, It is natural to 
imagine that ancieotly ſhepherds muſt have en- 
deavoured to divert the happy leifure of their 
ſolitary and ſedentary life; and in ſuch a ſitua- 
Yon what diverſion could be more agreeable 
than ſinging ? and in their Tongs what could be 
more natural than to celebrate their. own felicity ! 
Such was probably, in the opinion of Ok | 
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the origin of paferal; 3, deſcriptions of the calm... 
nels 5 tranquillity; with which the life of a ſnep- 
herd was attended, and deſigned to create in our 
boſoms a love and eſteem for the virtues of a for- 
 Goopntss communicates, itſelf by means of 
theſe happy fictions, and we bleſs the poet, 
who, in the eoſtacy of bis own felicity, endea- 
voürs to render others as happy as himſelf. 
SICILY, and... ZURICH have produced two of 
theſe benefactors to mankind. The mind never 
beholds natute under a more beautiful aſpect, we 
e a purer air, the heart never beats ſo 
tenderly, the boſom never feels more refined de- 
light, than when we read the [aylls of HEOcCRI- 
Tus GESSXER “; and it is my peculiar gratiſi- 
cation, my deat.C3ESSNER when | recal to mind 
"the pleaſures I haye received in our correſpon+ 


+ Perhaps no waiter throughout Europe has more judici- 
oully Eiticit-dthe IpyLLs of GxssxkER than the incomparable _ 
Bia ie his! “ Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres,“ 
where he ſays, “ Of all the moderns M. Grssxxx, a Poet | 
of $wiflerland, has been the moſt ſucceſsful in his paſtoral 
% compoſitions, He has introduced into his Idylls (as he en- 
titles them) many new ideas. His rural ſcenery is often 
" tikiog, and his deſcriptions arelively. He preſents paſto- 
* fal life to us with all the embelliſhments of which it is ſuſ-* 
«+ ceptible; but without any exceſs of refinement, . What 
forms the chief merit of this poet; is, that he writes to the 

heat; and has enriched the ſubjeR of his Idylls with inci- 

_ « dents, which give riſe to much tender ſentiment. Scenes 
„of domeſtic felicity are beautifully painted. The mutual 
©« affeftion of huſbands and wives, of parents and children, of 
© brothers and ſiſters,'as well as of lovers, are diſplayed in + 
* plcabng and touching manner. From not underſtanding 

* the language in which -M.'Gxs8x rx writes, I can be no 

judge of the poetry of his ſtyle : but, in the ſabject and 

% conduct of his paſtorals, he appears to ms to have outdone 

all the moderns. | | 
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It is by theſe eaſy and EF modes that the 
Th * of nature operate upon the heart in aid 
of the imagination, that rural life inſpires the 
 .. foul with the mildeſt ſentiments, and that Soli- 
_. tude leads us to happineſs. The mind, indeed, 
”  . drawn away by theſe agreeable images, often re- 
* ſigns itſelf too eaſtly to romantic ideas; but they 
* frequently give birth to fancies which amend the 
heart without doing any injury to the under ſtand- 
1 Wo awhile the happy fictions and moſt agreeable 
' ,_  . _ remembrances ſpread. their flowers . the 
_ _  ; thorny paths of e. 
Tb heart frequently feels no de poſe, the 
higheſt happineſs on earth, except in litude : 
but the term repoſe” does not always ſignify 
2 . Noth and indolence. The tranſition from that 
which is painful to that which is pleaſant, from 
ttzte reftraints of buſineſs to the freedom of philo- 
. ſophy, may alſo be called repoſe. Tt was from 
E. - © this idea — P. Scirio ſaid, that he was never 
leſs idle than i in the hours of leiſure, and never 
leſs alone than when alone. To ſtrong energic - 
minds leiſure and Solitude are not a ſtate of tor- 
pidity, hut anew incentive to thought and action; 
and, when they rejoice that the Happy comple- 
tion of one labour enables them immediately to 
commence another, it is for the heart and not for 
I the mind that they aſk repoſe. _ | 
It is but too true, alas! that he who ſeeks for 
A a ſituation exempt from all inquietude follows a 
chimera. He who is . inclined to enjoy life, 
muſt not aſpire to repoſe as an end, but only as a 
means of re-animating his activity. He muſt 
therefore ' prefer ſuch employments as are beſt 
{ſuited to the extent and nature of his capacity, 
jand not- thoſe which Akan compenſation and 
i 
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-enjoyment without pain and labour, which e 2 1 
one portion of the faculties inert, ſtcep the ſenſes 
in forgetfulneſs, and promiſe pleaſures and advan- 


"tags which require no exertion to attain, * * * 


Repoſe is not to be found in igdolence, but f 


by taking immediate advantage of the firſt im- 
pow to action. If the misfortunes ''of thoſe we 


| 
ove always make us unhappy ; if the grief of 
thoſe whom we obferve under ſufferings tear our | | 


hearts; if the acute feelings of compaſſion for 


7 how unfortunate poiſon all our pleaſures, enve. 
pearances of the world in ſhades of 
= the  intek melancholy, render our — 4 
painful, our faculties incapable of exertion, and 
deprive us even of ability to practiſe the virtues 
which we feel; if we for months and years vain- 
ly endeavour to deliver ourſelves from the moſt 
_ cruel ſufferings, we muſt then abſolutely fly to 
Sotirupz. But oh! may the Beauty which ac. 


companies our retreat be an Angel of Virtue, . 


8 who in our deſcent to the vale of death will con- 


duct and ſupport us by her wiſdom in a noble and 


ſublime tranquillity. 


Amidſt the concatenation of paſſions and iſ: 
- fortunes of which I was the ſport and victim, I 


knew, no hours more happy that thoſe in _ 
I forgot the world and was forgotten b 


Thoſe happy hours! always found in the ſi ns 


of the groves. All that oppreſſed my heart in 


public life, all that in the vortex of the world 


only inſpired me with diſguſt, fear or conſtraint; 
then fled far away. I admired the filence of ſur- 
rounding nature, and while I enjoyed the ſcene, 


the ſofteſt and mak <eliozons: ſenſations filled 7 
breaſt.” OP 
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How often in the inebriety of pure and ineffa- 


Halen enclgfedb 
Pitating itſelf through narrow paſſages acrols the 
rocks, then winding its courſe quietly and ma- 


* 2 


i 
river. T 


* 5 * W * ity 
N 5 A 8 
ene 


* 


* 


A e magnifieent e where the ruin 
of the reſidence of Ropoteno'De Harspurc | 


; e have I, on the approach of ſpring, 
_ ao 


be... WEL | High $4 : 2 F 4 ; 
Files upon the ſide of a hill crowned with woods, 


* 


whoſe variegated foilage preſents all the hues 


+ %. 7 


© which verdure can produce! There 1 ; beheld 
the Aa geſcend in a torrerit from the lofty 
- Hoyniains, ſortetinies forming inſelf into a vaſt 


ſed by ficep banks, ſometimes preci- 


jeftically through the middle of ſmiling and fer- 


7 1 1 — 0 8 4 
tile plains, whilſt on the other fide the Rurrs, 


ors Pats! £2, 4. 1442 k 1 
and Jower down, the Liymar bring the tri- 


| bute of their ſtreams, and peaceably unite with 
the waters of the ar. In the middle of this 
= 5: 
x 


ch and verdant carpet I beheld the Royal Soli- 


+4 x 


tude where the remains of the Emperor Al- 


* 
\ \ 
8 > : 


Aar THE FIRST repoſe in filence with thoſe 
df many princes of the Houſe of Auftria, Counts, 


* 


5 K and Gentlemen, killed by the Swiss. 
At a diſt 


ance I diſcovered the long valley where 


lie the ruins of the celebrated city of Yindonsſa®, 


1 0 8 


„ pan 


* Vinpon1s84 was @ very large and well-fortificd Roman 


village, which ferved'asa fortreſs tothe Euraions againſt the 
irruptions of the Germans. In this place they continually kept 
4 very numerous garriſon to overawe thoſe dangerous neigh- 


* - 


| bours, who frequently eftabliſheTthemſelves on the borders of 
the Rhine, and pillaged the plains of the Aar, notwithftanding 


er. The Emperor CoNsTANTINE Calonus defeated the 
Germans in the year 297 between the*Rbine and the flor 


the bene the Romans had erected on the banks of that 
© 


but at the beginning of the foufth century, the Romans lol 
their power in that country, and NannonissA was taken 


and deſtroyed by the Germans, lt appears, indeed, that it 
whe be 8 .for the Epiſcopal Chair was, during the reigns 
Feth. 


French Emperors, eſtabliſhed in this city, but, in con- 5 
e „ ſequence 


i 
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+ upon which 1 have frequently fat, and reflected 


on the vanity of human greatneſs. Beyond this 
magnificent country, ancient caſtles raiſe their 
lofty heads upon the hills, and the far diſtant 
horizon is terminated by the romantic and ſub- 
lime ſummits of the Abt. In the midſt of all 
this grand fcenery, my eyes were in voluntarily 
caſt down into the deep valley immediately 
below me, and continued fixed upon che little 
village where I firſt drew my breath. I traced 
all the houſes, and every window of the houſe 
which I had inhabited. When I compared the 


ſenſations 1 then felt with thoſe which I hall 


before experienced, I exclaimed to myſelf,.— 
„ Why, alas! does my ſoul thus contract it- 

« ſelf, when ſurrounded by ſo many objects ca- 

e pable of inſpiring the ſublimeſt ſentiments ? 
© Why does the ſeafon, fo lively and ſerene, 
appear to me ſo turbulent and diſmal? Why 

4 to [ feel, on cafting my eyes below, ſo much 
« uneaſineſs and diſguſt, When but a moment 
ngo, on viewing thoſe romantic objects,! 


“ felt my heart expand with tranquillity and 
4 love, pardoned all the errors of miſguided - 
judgment, and forgot the injuries I have 
* received? Why are that little knot of en 
who are aſſembled under my feet fo fretful 
« and diſcordant? Why is a- virtuous character 
« -fo horrid to their ſight? Why is he who go- 
« verns fo imperious, and he who is governed 


' ſequence of being again deſtroyed, was towards the year 579 
removed to Confluntia, It was among the remains of this ce- 
lebiated city that the Counts Wix nic and ALVEMBERG 

_ dwelt in the tenth century. Of all this grandeur, the ruins 

only are now to be ſeen; below which, near the caſtles of 
Winnicn and AoGTEMBERG, is the little village of Brugg. 
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„ © Þberty and courage? Why are there ſo few 
1 e them who know themſelves? Why is 
- one ſo proud and haughty, another ſo mean 
_ © and grovelling ? Why, in ſhort, among be- 
s ings who are by nature equal, does pride and 
& "envy ſo egregiouſly prevail, while they per- 
s ceive the natives of theſe groves perch with- 
cut Jiſtinction upon the higheſt and the 

«loweſt boughs, and unite their ſongs to cele- 
e brate the praiſes of the Creator?” Having 
' finiſhed my ſoliloquy, I deſcended from my 
mountain ſatisfied and peaceable, made m 4x7 
profound revyerences to Mxesizuns the Burgo- 
maſters, extended my hand with cordiality to 
dne of iny inferiors, and preſerved the happieſt 
tranquillity, until by mixing. with the world the 
_ ſublime mountain, the ſmiling valley, and the 
friendly birds, vaniſhed from my mind. 
Thus rural Solitude diffipates all thoſe ideas 
which diſpleaſe us in the Society of men, changes 


i 

and inſpires an ecſtacy and content which the 
1 votaries of the world can never experience. The 
} tranquillity of nature ſilences every criminal in- 
clination in the corrupted heart; renders us 


| blithe, amiable, open, and confident; and 


1 " : _ 
4 , 
, - 
, — * * 
J K * 
- 
* 


and that aoverheated imagination does not fabri- 


cate fancied woes. oh eG 77 
The attainment of all theſe advantages is, 
without doubt, a taſk rather too difficult to per- 
form in the Solitude of cities. It appears eaſy 


minds by ſilent contemplation above the conſide- 
„ „ ration 


| 


: 86 ſo abject? Why is mern ie this place ſo little 


——— 


the bittereſt feelings into the ſweeteſt pleaſures, 


ſtrengthens our ſteps in the paths of virtue, pro- 
Vvided we direct the paſſions to their proper end, 


indeed to retire to our apartment, and raiſe our 
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ls of thoſe. objects by which we are ſur- 
rounded. But few perſons enjoy ſufficient op- 
portunities to do this; for within doors, a thou- 
land things may occur to interrupt the courſe of 
our ruſlections; inthe ſtreets, and in company, 
a thouſand croſs accidents may happen to con- 
found bur vain wiſdom; and peeviſh painful 
ſenſations will ſoon aggravate the heart and 
weaken the mind, when not l by objeas 
_ ſufficiently affecting. 
Rossau was always extremely ackepar | in 
Pants“. This extraordinary genius, indeed, 
wrote his immortal works while he reſided in 
the Metropolis; but the moment he quitted his 
houſe, his mind was bewildered by a variety of 
- oppoſite ſentiments, his ideas abandoned him, 
and the brilliant writer, the profound philoſo- 
pher, he who was ſo intimately acquainted with 
all the lybyrinths of the. human heart, became 
nn *--.; 6 
In the country, we leave kome with greater 
. ſafety, cheerfulneſs, and ſatisfaction. The ſo- 
litary man, if tried with meditating in his ſtudy, 
has only to open his door and walk abroad; 
| tranquillity of mind attends. his ſteps, and plea- 
ſure preſents herſelf to his view at every turn. 
_ He extends his hand with cordiality- to every 
man, for he loves and is beloved by every man 
he meets. Nothing ever occurs to irritate his 
paſſions; he is under no dread of experiencing 
the diſdain of an imperious Counteſs or a 
| haughty Baron, proud of their titles: no mo- 
nied upaart drives over him with his coach. 5 


: * Ican troly lay, that all the t time 1 lived at 1 was 
—_ e in en the means . * able to live out 


ö K 3 PFrontleſs 
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Fronten vice deres not venture on the protec- 

tion of muſty" ritle-deeds; nor "the power of a 

weighty purſe to dep an N to modeſt 
virtue. SEES 

But in Pans, en as in Kerry der city, 

2 man who withdraws himſelf from the buſy 

ſcenes of life will never feel ſuch ſentiments : as, 


- theſe, while he lives "in peace with his own 


heart, and his nerves are not weakened or un- 
. : it is theſe defects that render us the 


ſport of men's unworthy paſſions; for to a man 


. of weak nerves ba 3 is irritating; and 
r 


Our days even ener the languors of a weak 


conſtitution, and ſurrounded by the molt un- 


pleaſant objects, paſs quietly away in the moſt 
active ſcenes of life, provided we are at peace 


with ourſelyes. Our paſſions are the gales by 


the aid of which man ought ro fteer his courſe 


"acroſs the ocean of life, for it is the paſſions 


alone which give motion to the ſoul; but when 


they become impetuous, the veſſel is in danger, 


and runs a- ground. Pain and grief find no en- 


trance into thoſe boſoms that are free from re- 


morſe. The virtuous forget the paſt, form no 


- idle ſpeculations on the future, and do not re- 


fine away their happineſs, by thinking that what 


is good may ſtill be better. Every thing is 
much better than we imagine. The anxious 
wiſhes of- an ardent mind are ſeldom ſatisfied; 

for with ſuch characters fruition is indeed "Ig 


1 accompanied with diſcontent. The 


ams of content muſt flow from ourſelves, 
taking its ſource from a deliberate diſpoſition to 
learn what is good, and a determined reſolution 
"to ſeek for an Enjoy it, . fmall the por- 
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Ts acquire that Happy: tranquillity which. 1 
men expect to find in Solitude, it is not ſuffici- 
ent to regard every object that preſents. itſelf to 
their view with ſupineneſs or ſurpriſe. He who, 
without employment, without having a plan of 
conduct previoufly digeſted and arranged, hopes 
for happineſs in Solitude, will find Bimſelk t to 
pan at his cottage in the*country juſt as often 
as he did at his manſion in town, and would do | 
much better to employ himſelf in hewitig woo! 
the whole day, than to loiter about in boots 101 
. fpars. But he who, living in the moſt profound 
Solitude, keeps himſelf continually employed, 
will acquire, by means of labour, true ah 
tity and happineſs. 

PeTRARCH would have found this tranguil-.- 
b in bis Solitude at VaucLusk, but that his 
eg ſighed fo inceſſantly for his beloved Lau- 

He was, however, perfectly acquainted 
| with the art of vanquiſhing himſelf. „I riſe,” 
ſaid he, „ at midnight; I go out by break of 
« day. I ſtuly in the fields, as well as in my 
% chamber. I read, I write, I think. 1 en- 
«< deayour to conquer the leaſt diſpoſrion. to in- 
% dolence, and drive away ſleep, effeminacy, 
and ſenſuality. F traverſe, from morning till 

» night, the barren mountains, the humid val- 

bes and the deep caverns. I walk, accom- 

panied only by my cares, along the banks of 

„ mp river. I do not meet a man to feduce me 

_ & from my path; men daily become leſs annoy- 

ing to me; for I place them either far before 

_« or much behind me, I nioralize on the paſt, 

and deliberare on the future. I have found 

. an excellent expedient to ;ndace 2 ſeparation 

* from the world. 1 attach myſelf to the Pigs 

| 16 0 
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= 40 of m mp reſidence; and I am perſuaded that 7 1 


l ce coul 


form that attachment in any place ex- be 


. cept at AviGNnog. In my preſent. reſidence 


4 tt one or of the other beſt pleaſes the diſpoſition 


"IE 


— before me, and whom [ only, know by their 
_ « good works.“ 


" PETRARCH, however, was not inclined to im- 
prove the opportunities which ſolitude afforded, 
- becauſe he was in love: his heart therefore was 


e as well thoſe with whom I have lived, as 


ways happy, and of doing every thing well. 


4 at VAUCLUSE, I find ATHENS, Rome, or ff 


© FLORENCE, according as the manners of the 
« of my mind. Here I enjoy all my friends, 
« thoſe who have entered the vale of death 
When we are . reſolved, and find; re- 


frees like theſe within our winds Solitude 
enables us to accompliſh whatever we pleaſe. 


a ſtranger to repoſe; and repoſe is certainly, as 
LAVATER has obſerved, the means of being al- 


Employment will produce content in the moſt 


| rightful deſerts, The Dairo of Japan baniſhes 
the grandees of the empire who incur his diſ- 


pleaſure into the iſland FArs1s10o. The, ſhores 
of this iſland, which was formerly inhabited, are 
of a ſurprifiog height. It has no haven, is en- 
tirely barren, and its acceſs ſo difficult, that the 


exiles and their proviſions are obliged to be land- 


ed by means of cranes. The ſole employment 


0 of theſe unhappy men in this melancholy reſi- 


are not ſuffered to be purchaſed by ſtrangers. I 
confeſs, that I ſhould not like to fall under the 


dence, is to manufacture filk-ſtuffs and gold til- 
ſues, which are ſo highly beautiful, that they 


diſpleaſure of the Emperor of Japan; but I ne- 
venthelels e that there is more internal 
| 8 
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5 nelle the iſland of Farrs1870 than in the 
boſoms of the Emperor and his whole court.\ . 
Every thing which conveysta ſpark of com- | 
x fort: to the ſoul: of man, ſhould:be. anxiouſly - 
preſerved ; but, without ſecking to raiſe an eter- 
nal flame, it is only neceſſary to take care that 
the laſt ſpark be not extinguiſhed. - It is by this 
means, that we acquire in the country that qui- 
etude which flies the tumults of the town, and 
. thoſe advantages of WES! the erke en | 
burg no idea. i 
What epicure ever evjoy 6d ſo much ſatisfac- : 
tion in the midft of all his ſplendid entertain« 
ments, as RoussEAu experienced i in bis frugal 
repaſts l & I returned ſlowiy . home,” ſays: he, 
„ my mind in ſome degree fatigued, but with 
a X contented heart, I experience, on my re- 
“ turn, the moſt agreeable relief, in reſigning 
„ myſelf. to the impreſſion of objects, without 
q: exerciſing my thoughts, indulging my ima- 
ce gination, or doing any thing but feeling the 
1 peace and happineſs of my ſituation. I find 
« my cloth ready ſpread on my table on my 
% lawn, I eat my ſupper with appetite in the 
„ company of my little family. No trace of 
« ſervitude or dependance interrupts the love 
«© and kindneſs: by which we are united: my 
« dog himſelf is my friend, and not my ſlave 3 
« we have always the ſame inclinations ; but 
« he has never obeyed me. My gaiety through 
de the whole evening teſtified that 1 had lived 
« alone all the day: I was very different when 
I had ſeen company; I was ſeldom contented. 
4 with others, and never with myſelf; and at 
e night fat either grumbling or ſilent. This 
«6 remark i is my houſe-keeper” s; and fince ſhe 
| 4 mentioned 7 
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5 4 e d tic bie 1 bave found 11 invaria- . 
7 = e bly true from my on obſervations; N 


Cr: length, after having taken a few turns in my 
4 garden, or ſung ſome air to the muſic of my 


4̃ ſhinnet, L experience upon my pillow a re- 

3 poſe both of body and mind a hundred times 

| «©. more ſweet than fleep it fel. # 
Nature and s tranquil: e to the Divi- 


1 a more beautiful and magnificent temple 


than the church of ST, PETER at Rome, or the 
cathedral of ST. Paul in London. The moſt 


ſavage deſart is filed with the immenſity of Tyr 


- ALMIGHTY, and his preſence ſanRifies the foli- 


tary Bill upon which a pure and peaceful heart 
. offers up its Tacrifice to him; He reads the 
heart of all his creatures; he everywhere hears 


_ the prayers of thofe who! ſe/inivocations are fin- 


_ eere; Whether we viſe, qr whether we deſtend, 
we do not find a grain of duſt chat is not Bled 
with his ſpirit. But there art no: places which 
inſpixe ideas more religious than thoſe happy 
ſcites which, uniting the moſt foblime and beau- 
tiful appearances of nature, 'raviſh the heart, 


and impreſs it with thoſe voluptuous ſenſations 
- which excite in the mind WE ſentiments of love, 
; admirstion, and repoſe. 
TI never recal to my memory without foeling 


* the ſofteſt emotions, the ſublime and magnifi- 
cent ſcene which I enjoyed in the year #775, 
when, during a fine day, accompanied by my 


friend LavaTsR, I aſcended the terrace of che 


' houſe he then inhabited, the houſe in which he 
was born and educated. In whatever direction 


I turned my eyes, whether walking or ſitting, I. 


experienced nearly the fame ſenſation which 
| Barpons' deſcribes himſelf ta bave felt upon 


N e the 
k 5 | F % : 
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je top of "AXxx*3"'1 inchited” in- one vier 

by city o Zyrzcn; the ſmiling country which 
_-: farropnds'it, its tranquil and expanded lake, =. 
lied mouiitains, covered with froft and ſnow, - 
" lifting their mzjeſtic heads to Heaven A eine ö 
ee ſurrounded me while I beheld . 
r . 
Upon this fertace' ? difcovere( the wyttery, 5. 
' which enabled 'LavaTER, while he enjoyed fo 
dękcidus a ſenſatinn of his exiſtence aud his 
powers, to walk calmly through the ſtreets of 
2 Ric H, expoſed” to the obſervations of the 
critics of that city, who Were in the daily, prac- 
tice of venting their abuſe” againſt him, at of 
whom he ff 55 b aſked*pitdon for the i inno- 
"cence of hi is life, Which at feaſt, acc erding to to the 
laws, weh Were unable to deffro p. 
Upon ipis terrace 1 diſcovered the cauſe bf 
"his ſtill cheriſhing with forh' unfeigned: tender- 
neſs his inplacable*enemies, thoſe, learned cri- 
tics of Zu nien whoſe 'rage the found of E 
name was ſufficient to ro who felt with t 
preateſt repugnance every thing that was prall 
Her 90 kee and E poſed with the 
higheſt feelings of Joy thoſe foibles and defects 
from which no man is entirely free; who could 
not liften without fury when thoſe merits Which 
he evidently pofſefſed were praiſed, or the de- 
, merits which they were unable to prove were 

extenuated; who rejected with averſion all the 

truths which appeared to be in his favour, and 

n liſtened, with an 951 of 1 to all 


* Ba YDone ſays, © m We as we are micha above 
_ * the habitations of men, all low and vulgar ſentiments are 
left behind; and the ſoul, in approaching t Wn OILS 
. gions, ſhakes off its earthly a ection s, al. 

64 tracts ISS of their invatiable purity,” 


=, 


y con- 


loud aggravate defeQs- which, they induſtri- 
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be calumnics which tended 10 bis ;diſhonour; 
Whg are humbled by his glory, as much, as they W 
can, polkbly be degraded. by their on infamy; ch 
"pi whe kaye the; eee ha oe i © 


 - Brace, as, much at, heart as their on perſonal 
Advantage; in whoſe - breaſts LayaTeR's ha, 

- Pines becomes a ſource of miſery, and his. miſ. 

_ fortunes a fountain of joy; who affect flence on 

oy A they are conſcious, he poſſeſſes, and 


1 


> ouſly circulate by every. polſible., means, rather 
_ . Indeed 10, their own, injury, than to bis diſ. | 
grace, for by theſe. means they frequently in- 
Creaſe the glory which they ſeek to extinguiſh ; | 
| . who inſidioully. deſire the impartial, ſtranger to 
ſee the man, and jugge for himſelf; and have 
_ almoſt e een perceiving 
BE dia me trically op ppfite 0 1 . . which 4 the e- 
daomedd tongues. and pens of his enemies at Zu- 


Nen e li THT S362 
- "Teagues from Aunicn, in afityation ſtill more 
delicious and ſerene than even that of Lav 4- 

© TER, furrounded by every object the moſt ſmi- 


Bug, beautiful, and; ſublime that Swifferland 


| _ preſents, dwells a_celebrated phyſician, His 
_ foul is as tranquil and ſublime as the ſcene of 
nature which ſurrounds him. His habitation is 
_ the temple of health, friendſhip, and every 

peaceful virtue. The village is ſituated on the 
a of the Lake, at a place where two pro- 
jecting points of land form a natural bay of 
nearly half a league. On the oppoſite ſhores, 
the Lake, which is not quite a league in ex- 
- tent, is incloſed from the north to the eaſt 
by pleaſant hills, covered with vine leaves, 
J ly 55 fer 
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, ip with fertile -neadows; - orchards, ON 

| felds, groves, and thickets, with little villages, 

' WM cburchiss, villas, and Wen Teattered. up. and 
down the ſcene,  - | 

A wide and acriificent. amphitheatre, which 
no artiſt has yet ventured to paint except in de- 
. tached ſcenes, opens itſelf from the eaſt to the 
ſouth. The view towards the higher part of the - 
Lake, which on this ſide is four leagues: long, 
preſents to the eye points of land, diſtant iſlands, 
the little town of RAPPERSWII built on the ſide 
of a hill, the bridge of which extends itſelf from 
one ſide of the Lake to the other. Beyond the 
town, the inexhauſtible valley riſes in a half-cir- 
_ cle to the fight. Upon the firſt ground-plot is a 
peak of land, wich hills about half a league diſ- 
1 from each other; and behind theſe riſe a 
range of mountains, covered with trees and ver- 

. and interſperſed with villages and detached 
houſes, In the back ground are diſcoyered the 
fertile and majeſtic Al ys, twiſted one among 
the other, and exhibiting alternate ſhadows..of 
the lighteſt and darkeſt azure. Behind theſe 
Arxs, rocks, covered with eternal ſnows, tear 
their heads to the clouds. Towards the ſouth, - 
the opening of the amphitheatre is continued 
by a new chain of mountains. A ſcene thus 
he always arhear news. romantic, and i in- 

5 een 5 5 * T7 

The mountains tad * $7 x Wav from the 
ſouth to the weſt: the village of RichrRAsw YT 
is ſituated at their feet upon the banks of the 
Lake: deep foreſts of firs coyer the ſummit, and 
the middle is filled with fruit- trees, interſperſed 
with rich fallows and fertile paſtures, among 
dich, at certain diſtances, a few houſes are 
| feat ek 
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ſcattered. "The: village itſelf is neat, he ſtreets 
are paved, and the houſes, built of tone, are 
painted on the outſides. Around the village are 
walks formed on the banks of the Lake, or cut 
through ſhady foreſts to the hills; and on every 
de ſcenes, beautiful or ſublime, ſtrike the eye 
*while they-raviſh the heart of the admiring tra- 
| welkr. He ſtops, and contemplates: with eager 
Jsoy theſe aceumulated beauties; his boſom ſwells 
with exeeſs of pleaſure; and his breath continues 
_  Jor tice ſuſpended, as if fearful of interrupting 
 ithe fulneſs of his delight. Every acre of this 
. cultivation and improvement. No part of it is 
ſuffered to lie untilled; every hand is at work; 
and men, women, and children, from infancy 
e are ee eee e 
Abe twe houſes of the phyſician are each of 
| ' them ſurrounded by a garden; and, although 
** ituated in the middle of the village, are as rural 
|  _. andfequeſtered as if they had been built in the 
|  - Heatt"of che country, Through the gardens, 
and in view of the chamber-:of my dear friend, 


 Which'is the great road, whete, during a ſueceſ- 
ion of ages, a crowd of pilgrims have almoſt 

| _ daily paſſed in their way to the convent of THE 
HERMITAGE: From theſe houſes and gafdens, 


towards the ſouth, the majeſtie EzeneRG rear 
AM Its head: black forefts coneeal its top; while be- 
I tow, on the declivity of the hill, ' hangs a vill 
Vith beautiful church, on the ſteeple of which 
me fun ſuſpends its departing rays every evening 
before his courſe is finiſhed, In the front is the 
Lake of Zuricn, whoſe unruffied- mew we 


Charming country is in the higheſt degree of 


flows @limpid ſtream, on the oppoſite fide of 


at about the diſtance of a league, you behold, 


on TH MIND AND: THE HEART. 


nn mne violence Sergei and whoſe 
tranſparent ſurface. Fallen nn ef. its arg 
lightful banks. by | 
During the; ee of ig * you repair to 
tha chamber window, or in . in a lonely walk 
through the gardens, to taſte the refreſning ſcents 


| ee from the ſurrounding flowers, while 


the moon, ring above the mountains, refleRts 


on the expanſe of the Lake a broad beam of 


light; vou hear, during this awful fleep of na- 


ture, the ſourid of the village-clocks echoing 


from the oppoſite ſhores; and on the Richterfeoyl 


ſide he ſhrill} proclamations f the watchmen 5 


blended with 2 5 barkings of the faithful _ 
At a diſtance, you hear the little boats _ 
1 don the ſtream, dividing the water 


r Gars; yu perceiue them croſs the moons 


tranſlucent- „ and play among the ſparklin 
: awoke On viewing the Lake of Geneva 15 


its full extent, the majeſty of ſuch a fublime pie 


ture ſtrikes the ſpectator dumb; he thinks that 
che has diſcovered the chef Fan of creation; 


but here, near the Lake of Zuxick at Rich- 


TERSWYL, the objects, being upon a ſmall foals, 
ate mote ſoft, agreeable, and touching. 


Riches and luxury are no where to de ſean” 10 


the habitation of this . Vou are 
there ſeated upon matted chairs. He writes upon 
tables worked from the wood of the country ; 
and he and his friends eat on earthen plates. 
Neatrieſs and convenience reign throughout. 
Large collections of drawings, paintings, and 
engravings, are his ſole expence. Ihe firlt 
beams of Aurora light the little chamber where 
this philoſophic ſage ſleeps in peaceful repoſe, and 
f . his _ o 98 new from 


his 
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4, recavered. Oh, my dear Sir, Lam under the 
. #-greatoſk, obligations to you. This philan- 


boſom -of a monarch in the moment when he 
ae hap nel 


| 5 | 1 Of 
„ 5 r ne | AF * „ „ 34 «<4 Wt 


7. vaCE or /SOLITUBE 
his bed, he ivfaluted b y:the'cooings ofithe turtle 


doves, and — ſong of birds e fleep 


you - 


witk him in an adjoining chamber: 
The firſt hour of; he mornirig, and hy ba at | 

night, Jars ſacred to himſelf 3 but he devotes all 

the intermediate hours of the day to the aſſiſtance 
of a diſeaſed and afflicted multitude, who daily 
attend him for advice and aſſiſtance. The bene- 
e exerciſe of his profeſſion engroſſes every 


moment of his life, but it alſo conſtitutes- his 
| - happineſs and joy. All the inhabitants of the 
mountains of Sw188zRLAND, as well as of the 
vallies of the Urs, reſort to his houſe, and 


y ſeek for language to expreſs the grateful 


feelings of their hearts. They are err 


that theDoRor ſees and knows every thing; they 
"anſwer his queſtions with frankneſs and delity; ; 
; they liſten to his words, treaſure: up his advice 

like grains of gold, and leave him with more 


regret, conſolation, hope, and virtuous reſolu- 
tion, than they quit their confeſſors at THE HER- 


MrAOR. Aſter a day ſpent in this manner, can 
ite imagined that any thing is wanting to com- 


te the bappineſs of this friend of : mankind ? 
es; when a ſumple and ingenuous female, wh 


8 had-trembled with fear for 5 ſafety of her be⸗ 


eee enge enters his chamber, and, ſeizin ng 2 
him.) fondly by che bands exclaims, 4 My bu 


1 band, Sir, was very ill) when firſt; I came. to 


Fu 3 chut -in the ſpace of two days he quite 


da phe feels that which ought to fill the 


On his people. V 


. 
* 
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E: / this deſeription is che country of Sw 
1 where Doc ron Horz; the ableſt 
pbyſician of the preſentagey' -yelides ; * phyſician 
and philoſopher, whoſe pet vatling genius, or 

found judgment, and great experience, 
_ placed him with Tissor HixzeL,'the — 
fr wg, of my heart. It is in this manner he 
paſſes. the hours of his life; all uniform, and all 
bf them happy: he reſervesy. indeed, only two 
hours of each flay to himſelf, and de votes the reſt | 
to the reſief of the unfortunate, Who daily viſit 
him in this celeſtial region. His mind, active 
| and full of vigour, never ſeeks repoſe ; bak there 
Is, a divine quietude dwells within his heart. 
Alas! there are no ſuch characters to be found 
in a Court. Individuals, however of euery de- 
ſeription have it in their power to taſte an equal 
degree of happineſs, although. thay may not have 
the ig ty of reſiding amidſt ſcenes: ſo de- 
lightf which the ſituation of my be- 
loyed Horz at RIchTERBW VI, the Couvent 
of, Capuchins near ALBANS; or the: nde 'of 3 
my; ſovereign. at WanDs3R: affords. - 4 
Te man who does not aſl for more . 
ments than he poſſeſſes is completely happy. 
Such a felicity is caſily found at RiouTERSWYL, 
upon the banks of the Lake of Zunten; but it 
may be alſo, more eaſily found than is ĩn ee 
imagined, even in ſuch a chamber as that in 
which 1 am now writing this Treatiſe upon 8o- 
Jlitude, where, during ſeven years, I had nod: 
to look at but ſome broken tiles, and a vane 
upon the ſpire of an old church. 
», ConTenT muſt always derive its bores from! 
the heart; and in Solitude the boſom dilates 
more Ar to receive it, with all the virtues by 
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vhich it is accompanied. How good; how affee- 


ttonate does the hedit become. onthe berder' of 
a cleaf ſpring; ot x Wee. of 2 ot 
_ repoſe, under the iſhades of 4 bramching pine! = 
I Solirude:the agel of nature — if 7 
therheart;z+butr in ſdciety we find mach more 


ooeaſtpn tofly from our Wes than ffom others. 


No be at peacerwithrourſelves, we” miſt be in 
concord with all mankind. White the heart . 
trrsnquily the mind condets men and things in 
the moſt favourable and pleaſing point of view. 
In rural retiremenits, where e 'only to 
5 agreeable ſenſations 3 "ws eartytoloveourfellow- | . 
a creatures. While all hatüre ſmiles? af6and us, 
and our ſbuls overflew with beneychehet, we 
_ with, for more ene to pactieipate i in 
our happinefß.. 3 594 414113 1147 een net 


By mild and RY diſpoſitions; nete; 


| thedfelizities- of domeſtic life are teleffred im a 
much higher degree in rural retirement, than in 
anyothef Jituation whatever; | The PF (plendid” 


court an R urape affgr# 16:56y$*84uilits'theſe ; 


and their vain. Pleafures un nf alfuage b 
juſtißable-grief of him whoj-contfliry'ts his in- 
| cli; feels. himſe]F "torn! from ſuch afelicity, _ 


dragged into ithe palaces of kings; and obliged” : 


to Tonfbrm to the frlocleus life practiſed — 21 


were people: do motlling but game and yawn 


and among hm the reciprocal” communieation 
of languors, * ip 11 e 


alone prevails d. 


112 7 e mY 778597 


E DE 1 — een, ote: from Mart to „M A, 

DAME DE Carivs, © We e pa ſs our lives here ii in a ver ſin ö 

4 lar manner. Wü, rallantry, and cheerfulnets ſho a5 
« vail z but of all theſe qualities: we are totally deftitu 


« we game, yawn, fatigue ourſelves, reciproeally receive 


« and -onimtonicate 1 VEXA ions, hate, Ys careſs, and ca- 
* luminjate each other,” B 


* * 
« 5 * 
Lg ” 
; t 
Dy — * k . 
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* 2 nity, 
. 
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love; the hondur, and the chaſte manners of an- 
cient days are revived, RoussrE Ruf therefore, 
ſays witk great truth to the inhabitarits*of: cities, 
that the country affords pleaſures which they do 


= 


not even ſuſpect; that theſe pleaſures ae lei in- 
ſtpid, leſs unpoliſhed than they coneeiveß that 
taſte; variety, and delicacy may be enjoyed there; 


into the country, and turns farmer, will find his 
days paſs as pleaſantly as in the moſt brilliant aſ- 
ſemblies; that a good houſewife in the country 
may alſo be a charming woman; a woman 
adorned with every agreeable qualification, and 
poſſeſs graces much more captivating than al 
thoſe prim and affected females whom we ſee in | 
00000 ny 
Ihe mind under refreſhing-ſhades, in agree 
able vallies, and delightful retreats, forgets all 
the unpleaſant eireumſtances it encountered in 


characters are no longer remembered in ſociety,” 
when they are no longer ſeen. It is only in tile 
tumultuous ſcenes of civil life, and under the 
heavy yoke of ſubordination, that the continual 
ſhock of reaſom and good3ſenſe, againſt the ſtu—- 
pidity of thoſe who govern, ſpreads a torrent of 
miſeries over human fie. Fools in power render 
the lives of their inferiors bitter, poiſon their 
pleaſures, overturn all ſocial order, ſpread thorns 
in the path of thoſe who have more underſtanding 
than themſelves, and make this world a vale of 
diſeouragement, indignation, and tears. Oh! 
that men of honour at court, brave and ſkilful 
generals, able agents, ſhould have a right o 
exclaim with the philoſopher, . Had 1 but the 


7 
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It is in rural life alone that true pleaſures; the 


that a man of merit, who retires with his family; 


the world. The moſt proſſigate and wicked 
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LUENCE OF-$0LITUDB 
«. wings. of a dove, tht Light: fly. where my 


. inclination leads me, and fix my dwelling as | 
chance might direct, I would take a diftant 
«flight, and continue in the deſert! I would 


t .cejive hypocriſy, malice, falſehood, and diſeaſe 
prevail at court, in the army, and in the city.“ 
Stupidity when it has gained credit and autho- 


_ - - rity.becomes;/more dangerous and. hurtful than 


* 


any other quality; it always inclines to render 


every thing as little as itſelf, gives to every thing 
à falſe name, and miſtakes every character for 


the oppoſite to what it really is; ina word, ſtu- 


— 


a N always calls white black, and black white. 


Men of frank, honeſt liberal diſpoſitions, there- 
fore; if they would eſeape from his perſecution, 


muſt learn all his tricks and all his turnings, as 

well as the fox of S Abi the Indian ſabuliſt. 

 - great; ſpeed. towards his hole, called out to him, 

L Reynard, where ate you running in ſo great a 

be ie you dove nee recen 
. you are fearfu 


1 


oo of being puniſned? 4 No 
Sir, replied the fox, my conſcience is clear, 
(i and does not reproach me with any thing; but 


have juſt. over - heard the hunters with that 


Koll 


c they: had a camel to hunt this morning.” — 
4c are not a camel. Ob! Sir,“ replied the 


Fe 


52 fox, ( ſagacious heads always have enemies. If 
. any one ſhould. point me out to the huntſmen, 


&« and ſay, here runs a CAMEL,” thoſe gen- 
„ tlemen would immediately ſeize me, and load 


« me with chains, without once enquiring whe- 


de ther I was in fact the kind-of animal the in- 
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RevxARD was perfectly right in his 'obſerva- | 
ton: but it is lamentable that men ſhould be 
- wicked in proportion as they are ſtupid, or that 
they ſhould be wicked only becauſe they are en- 
vious. If I ſhould ever become the object of 
their wrath, becauſe they conceived that I en- 
joyed more happineſs than themſelves, and it 

were impoſſible for me to eſcape from their perſe- 
cutions, I would only revenge myſelf by letting: 
them perceive that no rie e 
ject of ſcandal. _ 85 
Nothing can wound the S of that breaſt 
: which fee feels no deſire for more than it poſſeſſes. 
The calm temper which reſults from a life: ſim- 
ple, regular, and ſerene, us, the heart | 
againſt the exceſs of deſire. By living in con- 
 tinual communion with ourſelves, we unavoida-, 
bly perceive how deficient we are in many of, 
thoſe. qualifications, which, in the opinion of 
ee are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs; the advan- 
tages we gain, as well as all the happineſs we 
feel; appear- in conſequence to be the effect of 
favours conferred on us. This reaſon alone ren- 
ders it impoſſible that we ſhould repine at the 
happineſs of: another; for candour will force a 
man who lives continually by himſelf, and acts 
with ſincerity, of heart, to reflect upon his own 
defects, and to do Juice to the ſuperior merit of 
other men. 
I ſhould wiſh to end my days in the de. 
« lightful.. Solitudes of Lavsanne,” ſays a 
French hiſtorian of that province, © far re- 
« tired-from the tumultuous ſcengs of the world, "4 
from avarice, and from deceit; in thoſe: So- 
« jitudes, where a thouſand innocent pleaſures 
© are re enen and ey without end: there 
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5 « we eſcape e from profligate diſcourſe, TP un- 
„. ee is chatter, from envy, detraction, and 
Jealouſy. Upon thoſe ſmiling plains, the ex- 


1 — 


. _ 6/admiving the goodneſs of the Divine Creator; 
”  <.{&manydifferent animals wandering peaceably 
5 4 among each other; ſo many birds making the 


0 Woods re- echo to their ſongs; ſo many won- 


5 5 ders of nature, which invite the mind to filent | 
i contemplation.” = . 
It appears to me, chat to whatever vs in 


. Germany you turn your eyes, you find in ev 
peaceful Ty as in 8 80 itudes of Lis 


SANNE, pure and 3 1 45 ; 


dug e ever een in faſhionsfle k 


Uuftrious citizen who returns i in — evening to 


- his wife and children, after having honourably 
performed the labours of the day, is without 
doubt as contented as any courtier. If the voice 
ol the public and his felloty-· citiaens do not ren- 


der to 2 man of buſineſs the juſtice, eſteem, and 


© honour, which his character merits; if his zeal 
Aan good werks meet with neglect, and are 
ttteated with ingratitude and contempt; his mind 
Will ſoon forget the injuſtice, when he returns 


to 'the boſom of his happy family, ſees their 


arms open ready to receive him, and obtains 


- from them the praiſe and approbation which he 


_ truly merits, With whatdelight his heart feels 
che value of their fondneſs and affection! If the 
' eclat of faſhionable life, the ſplendour of courts, 


the trium mph of power and grandeur, have: left 


| his boſom cold and comfortleſs; if the baſe 
practices of fraud, falſehood, . hypocriſy, and 
ile vanities, have. HINT — 4 > 2448 his 


of which the aſtoniſhed eye is incapable 


mind ; 5 


a; 1 1 ner mixes in | 
whoin he wont . A wo Fi ern re= 


mates his dejeted heart, the tendereſt ſenti- 
ments inſpire his foul with courage, and 


E freedom, probity, and innocenee by 


which he is W Teconcile him to the le 


of humanity the contrary, he ſhoul F 
q 2 more 7: bla the ulation.” be the favourite . 
of miniſter, the - companion eit, 


loved by the women, and admited in every 


lic place as the leader of the faſhion; ſho! 114 


ſtation be high, and his fortunes rich, br his 
dwelling prove the ſeat of diſcord and Jealouſy, 
and the boſom of his family 4 mae to * 
peace which the wiſe and virtupus taſte under 2 
_ foof of thatch, would all theſe Berl leaſut 
compenſate for this irreparable Toſs 7 tt 
\' "Theſe are my ſeritimments on the N 
which Solitude poſſeſſes to reconcile” us to che 
lot of humanity and the ptactices of the world ; 
but 1 ſhall U on 17e the words of another; 
the words of 'a Doctor of Divinity of the ſame 

_ tenets with myſelf; a judicious theologian, who 


- 


does not incuſcate impericus docttines, or 2 9 


pagate a religion which offends the 583 
are the words FR of tis ſermon upon Domeftic 


pineſs, of that 1 rable iſcourſe which me a 


every deſcripti oak to read, as well as 2 
the' other er 90 of ii 


. Solitude, fays this diy ine, & rag 8 


% from the hr ons of light. and frivolous 
I minds; froth 2 unjuſt contempt and 

 5udgmerit of the-envious ; preſerves, us 1251 
« the afflicting ſpectacle of follies, crimes, 


c .miſery, which ſo frequently diſgraces 925 , 


«mh f active and { 1 
eatre 0 r ocial * es 


= 


8 


* - 


EY 2 run mr xurncg or $04rTuDE, 
* 28 fire of thoſe paſſ 


8 which Are too lively 


& "and ardent; ande abliſhes. peace in our hearts.” . 


pe are the ſentiments of my reared Zo. 
by). 34 e 3 He, truth of which, I have expe- 
. enemies conceived that ac- 

3 er 3 e e Ea Fa 


op pleaſaptries 
LEE bake fare e 


IK Can MANY? LF * 
5 thorns over. whi REEL e boot 1 5 


— 


= ants, with delicacy. apd tention, 
13 Ye cannot bear the 1H Ly rake FM violent 
wy - 5 9 8. "But he Who has d his powers 
| 3 reateſt dangers, 2 d has a ah with 
_—_ iyority,. who Sid his ſqul ſuperior to the falſe 
= - * * Ow YE 115 Judices of the world, neithe er. ſees 
i | ow, he refi gns triſles to the nar- 


| in rs of fuch miſerable inſects. 


thurt,. oF 8 I it. 1 8 3 was 


* 


5 inflict only; upon effeminate 
dige het feel. th 10 ory om injury ry which | 
1 py others think not! haracters of this de- 


| Rejpeion ne Hons 0 be tre wh like the flowers 


ou — 55 which they 0 hot and looks down 
with courage and contempt . the vain boaſt⸗ 


© forget the fury of our enemics, the aſſt 


Wa * at clear rings, well-ſtor ed 5 
1 rivers, 


F : 5 3 
4 W 7 guy. 1 %% mag 1 
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banks, or fields adorned with flowers, is not Al- 
ways neceffary. Oh k how ſoon, in the tran- 


r 


rated? All the little croffes of life,” all the'oblo- 


quillity of retire «.ent every antipathy is oblite- 


1 7 7 * g N 13 e 2 
ed ne —" F242 g b. SS 4c n ne,» 12 
rivers; thick fbreſts, refteſhing grottosz ve 


quies, NE injuſtice, every low and trifling 


care, v 


iſh like ſmoke Before him who has 


courage to live according to his own taſte and in- 
clination- That which we do voluntarily is al- 


ways more agreeable than that which we do by 


compulſion; The reſtraints of the world, and 
the fla very of fociety, alone can poiſon the plea- 


ſures of free minds, deprive them of every ſatis- 
faction, content and power, even when placed 
in a ſphere of elegance, eaſy in fortune, and ſur- 
Tounded by abundan fte... 
Solitude, therefore, not only brings quietude 
to the heart, renders it kind and virtuous, and 
raiſes it above the malevolence of envy, wicked- 
neſs, and ſtupidity, but- affords advantages fill 


more valuable. Liberty, true liberty, is no 


where ſo eaſily found as in a diſtant retirement 


from the tumults of men and every forced con- 
nection with the world. It has been truly ſaid, 


that in Solitude MA recovers from that diſtrac- 


tion which had torn him from himſelf; that hge 


feels in his mind a clear and intimate knowledge 
of what he was,” and of what he had been; that 


he lives more within himſelf and for himſelf than f 
in external objects; that he enters into the ſtate 


of nature and freedom; no longer plays an arti” 


fieial part, no longer repreſents a different per- 


ſonage, but thinks, ſpeaks, and acts according to 
his proper chatacter and ſentiments; that he 


diſcovers the Whole extent of his nature, and 


FAT: 


* 


does not act beyond it; that he no longer dreads 


2 a ſevere maſter, an imperious tyrant; that he ri- 
© Res | _ dicules 
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| Hicules no one, and is himſelf proof againſt the 
mats of calumny; that neither the conſtraints of 
|  _ buſineſs. ner the ceremonies of faſhion diſquiet 
dis mind, but, breaking throrgh the ſhackles of 
\ fervile habit and arbitrary cuſtom, he thinks with 
 Fonfidence and courage; and the ſenſibilities of 
his heart reſign themſelves to the ſentiments of 
JJV 
MaM DE STAAL conſidered it as a great 
- and- vulgar error to ſuppoſe that freedom and 
Hüberty could be enjoyed at court; where, even 
in the moſt minute actions of our lives, we are 
bdhfliged to obſerve ſo. many different things; 
Phe it 1 80 Fe to think aloud; where our 
EY OE ſentiments my be regulated by the circumſtances 
of thoſe around us; where every perſon we ap- 
proach ſeems. to poſſeſs the right of ſerutinizing 
our characters; and where we neyer haye the 
ſmalleſt enjoyment-of ourſelves. The enjoy- 
found in Solitude. It was within the walls 
e of the BAasTILE that I firſt became acquainted 


5 
« 
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Mien of liberal minds are as ill qualified by 
nature to be Chamberlains, and at the head of 
the etiquette of a court, as women are to be reli- 
gieiſes. The courtier is fearful of every thing 
Y, he ſees, is always upon the watch, inceſſantly 
_ tormented by an everlaſting ſuſpicion; yet not- 

withſtanding all this, he muſt preſerve the face 
of ſerenity and ſatisfaction; and, like that old 
woman, he always lights one taper. to Michael 

tze Archangel and another to the Devil, becauſe 
he does not know for which of them he may have 


the moſt occaſion. | 


* , 
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portable to every man who is not formed by n- 
ture for a courtier. In ſituations therefore leſs 
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Such precautions and conſtraints are inſup- 


connected with the world, men of liberal minds, 


ſound underſtandings, and active diſpoſitions, 


break all the chains by which they are withheld, 


To find any pleaſure in the fumes of faſhion, it 


is neceſſary to have been trained up in the habits 
of à court. The defect of judgment Which 
reigns in courts, without doubt, magnifies the 


molt trifling details into matters of high impor- 
tance; and the long conftraint which the ſoul 

there endures, makes many — appear eaſy to 
-xcourtier which, for want of ha 


fixed upon one's chair, and to talk a whole even- 
Ing, even in common ſociety, without knowing 
on whatſubje& to converſe, and of courſe with- 
out being able to ſay any thing? Who has ngt 


occaſionally found himſelf in company with thoſe 
Who willingly liſten'to ſenſible, converſation, but 


never contribute a ſingle idea to the promotion 


of it themſelves ? Who has not ſeen his thoughts 
fall upon a mind fo barren, that they produce no 
return; and ſlide through the ears of his auditors _ 


like water upon oil-cloth ? . * _ 


Ho many. men of contemplative minds are 


the ſlaves of fools and madmen ! How many ra- 


tional beings paſs their lives in bondage, by be- 
ing unfortunately attached to à worthleſs fac- 
tion! How many men of excellent underſtand- 
ings are condemned to perform a” pitiful part in 
many provincial towns ! The company of a man 

who laughs at every thing that is honourable, 

&s thoſe ſentiments which lead to love _ 

or ont TE ns oy 


+ nd rege 


it, would carry 
experienced what it is to be forced to remain 
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andeſteen, ſoon becomes inſupportable. There 


are no worſe tyrants than the prejudices of man- 
Find; and the ſervitude.of liberal minds becomes 
more wag in proportion to the public igno- 


rance. Io form a ſerious thought of pleaſing in 


5 * 


Public life is vain ; for to ſucceed in ſuch an en- 


deavqur, we muft facrifice all thought, give up 
©. . every real ſentiment of the ſoul, deſpiſe every 
 - thing which rational minds eſteem, and eſteem 
- | every thing that a man of underſtanding and 
© - A rural reſidence, or a tranquil and dom 
- © life in town, will ſecure us from theſe conſtraints, 


and is the only means of rendering us free and in- 


dependent of thoſe ſituations which are hoſtile to 


the mind, and 14 45 to good - ſenſe. But if 


Solitude ought to be free from conſtraint, we 
muſt neither take the habit of monachiſm, nor, 


like the Doge of Venice, wear the diadem of 
ſovereignty. This abject ſlave cannot viſit a 


ftiend, nor receive a foreign ambaſſador, witk- 


* 


out a ſpecial-permifſion from the Senate for the 
purpoſe. He is indeed ſo wretched, that every 
one is compelled to acknowledge that Solitude 


and dependence are the higheſt prerogatives of 
his crow. | 


Ihe ſoul, when neither clogged nor withheld 
nor tormented by ſurrounding objects, becomes 
| ſenſible, in Solitude, of its powers, and attains a 
clear and intimate knowledge of its preſent ſtate, 
and of what it is able to perform. Liberty and 
leiſure, therefore, always render a rational and 
active mind indifferent to every other kind of 
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od-ſenſe depiſes, or elle, by blindly daſhing | 
rward upon all occaſions, hazard content, 
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the pleaſures of the world odious to the min 

PERTR ARCH. In his old age he was ſolicited to 
officiate as Secretary to different Popes, at what- 


| ever ſalary he thought proper to fix; and indeed. 
every inducement that emolument could afford, 
Was infidiouſly made uſe of to turn his views 


that way: But PRT RAUCH replied, „ Riches 
„ acquired at the expence of liberty are the 
« cauſe of real miſery: a yoke: made of gold 


or filver, is not leſs oppreſſive than if made 
& of wood or lead.” He repreſented to his pa: 
trons, and friends, that he could not perſuade 
himſelf to give up his liberty'and his leiſure, be- 


cauſe, in his opinion, the world afforded no 


wealth of equal value; that he could not re- 
nounce the pleaſures of ſcience; that he had 
defpiſed riches at a time when he was moſt in 


Seed of them, and it would be ſhameful to ſeek 


them now, when it was more eaſy for him to do 

without them; that he ſhould apportion the 
proviſion for his journey according to the diſ- 
tance he had to travel; and that having almoſt - 
_ reached the end of his courſe; he ovght to think 


more of his reception at the inn than of his ex- 


e on the road. A Ln -.. 
A diſtaſte of the Cr; 2: Court led PE- 

| TRARCH into Solitude when he was only three 
and twenty years of age, although in his out- 
Ward appearance, in bis attention to dreſs, ane 
even in his conſtitution, he poſſeſſed every thing 
that could be expected from à complete couỹHlt. 
tier. He was in every reſpect formed to pleaſe: 


the beauty of his Wee cauſed people to ſtop 
in the ſtreet, and point him out as he walked- 
Tessa ROW" _"_ were bright, and full of fire; 
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| and bis lively countenance proclaimed the viva- 
ett of his wind. The freſheſt colour adorned 


his cheeks; his features were diftin& and man- 
ly ; bis ſhape fine and elegant; his perſon tall, 
aud his preſence noble. The genial climate of 
Auignom increaſed the warmth. of his conſtituti- 
on. The fire of youth, the beauty of ſo many 
women aſſembled at the Court of the Pope from 
every nation in Europe, and above all the diſſo- 
lute manners of the Court, led him, very early 
in life, into connexions with women, A great 
portion of the day was ſpent at his toilette in 
tha decorations of dreſs. His habit was always 
White, and the leaſt ſpot or an improper fold 
0 | wp his. mind the greateſt uneafineſs, Even in 
the faſhion of his ſhoes he avoided. every form 
that appeared to him inclegant ; they were ex- 
tremely tight, and cramped his feet to ſuch a 
degree, that it would in à ſhort time have been 
impoſſible for him to walk, if he had not recol- 


lescied that it was much better to ſhock the eyes 


of the ladies than to make himſelf a cripple. In 
Walking tlirough the ſtreets, he endeavoured to 
_ avoid the rudeneſs of the wind by every poſſible 

means; not that he was afraid of taking cold, 


Mp but becauſe he was fearful that the dreſs of his 


hair might be deranged. A love, however, 


much more elevated and ardent for virtue and 


the belles lettres, always counterbalanced his de- 
vVotion to the fair ſex; In truth, to expreſs his 
a 33 for the ſex, he wrote all his poetry in 


R Italian, and only uſed the learned languages up- 


On ſerious and important ſubjects. But notwith- 
_ © Randing the warmth of his conſtitution, he was 
always chaſte. He held all debauchery in the 


3 urtmoſt deteſtation; repentance and diſguſt im- 
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1 ſeized his mind upon the fi ghteſt in: 
dulgence with the ſex; and he often eine Fore "45 
the ſenſibility of his feelings: 4 I ſhould like,” 
faid he, © to have a heart as hard as adamant, 

« rather than be ſo continually tormented by 
« ſuch ſeducing paſſions.” - Among the num- 
der of fine women, however, who adorned the | 
Court at Avignon, there were ſome who endea- 
voured to captivate the heart of PxeTRaRcn. IK 
| Seduced' by their charms, and drawn aſide bßß 
the facility with which he obtained the happi- 
neſs of their company, he became upon cloſer 

5 acquaintance obedient to all their wiſhes; but 
the inquietudes and torments of Love fo much 
alarmed his mind, that he endeavoured'to ſhun 
her tolls. Before his acquaintance with LAURA, 

de was wilder than a ſtag; but, if tradition is 
to be believed, he had not, at the age of thirty- 
- five, any occaſion to reproach himſelf with miſ- 
conduct. The fear of God, the idea of death, 
the love of virtue, the principles of religion, the 
fruits of the education he received from his 'mo- * 
ther, preſerved him from the numerous dangers 
by which he was ſurrounded. The practice of 
the Civil Law was at this period the only road yo to 
Eminence at the Court of the Pope; but = 
'TRARCH held the Law in deteſtation, and re- — 
probated this venal trade. Previous to devoting  - WM 
himſelf to the Church, he exerciſed for ſome 
time the profeſſion. of an advocate, and gained 
many cauſes; but he reproached himſelf with 
it afterwards. „ In my youth,“ ſays he, «I 
te devoted myſelf to the trade of ſelling words, 
e or rather of telling lies; but that which we 
« do againſt our inclinations, is ſeldom attended 
58 Z On ſucceſs, My Re: was for we ang 
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ed of - his own merit, gave him, it is true, all 
the vain confidence of youth; and filled his 


mind with that lofty ſpirit which begets the pre- 


ſumption of being. on; to every thing; but 
his inveterate batre 


Court impeded his ekertions. e I bave. no 


#7 2 46 hope,“ ſaid he, i in the thirty-fifth year of his 


age, of making my fortune in the Court of 


the Vicar of Jesvs Cunts: to accompliſh 
_ & that, I muſt aſiduvuſly viſit the . palaces of 


« the great; I muſt flatter, lie, and deceive.” 
 PxTRARCH was not capable of doing this. He 
neither hated men nor diſliked advancement, 


but he deteſted the means that he muſt neceſſa- 


rily ufe to attain it. He loved glory, and ar- 


| 5 ſought it, though not by the ways in 
5 it is generally obtained. He delighted to 
Walk in the moſt unfrequented paths, and, in 


conſequence, he renounced THE WORLD. 
The averſion which PETRARCH felt from. the 
manners 'which are peculiar to Courts was the 
articular occaſion of his Eſſay upon Solitude. 
n the year 1346 he was, as uſual, dur- 
up Lent at Vaucluſe. THE Bishor or Cavaile 
LON, anxious to enter into converſation with 


him, and to taſte the fruits of Solitude, fixed | 
his reſidence at his caſtle, which is fituated up- 
on the ſummit of a high rock, and appears to 


be conſtructed more for che habitation of birds 
than men; at preſent the ruins of it only re- 


Main to be ſeen, All that the Bis nor and Pz- 


TRARCH had ſeen at Avignon and Naples: had 


 wſpired them. with diſguſt of refidence 1 in my 


of the manners of the 


5 
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and hk higheſt contempt for the manners of a 
Court. They weighed all the unpleaſant cir- 
| cumſtances they had before experienced, and 
oppoſed the ſituations which produced them to 
the advantages of Solitude. This was the ufual 
ſubject of their converſation at the caſtle, and 
that which gave birth in the mind of PzTRARCH | 
to the reſolution of exploring, and uniting into 
one work, all his own ideas and thoſe of others 
upon this delightful, ſubject. This work was 
begun in Lent and finiſhed at Zafter, but he re- 
viſed and corrected it afterwards, making ma- 
ny alterations, and adding every thing nich 5 
occurred to his mind previous to the publicati- 
on. It was not till the year 1366, twenty years 
afterwards, that he ſent it to the BIsHOoP or 
CavAILLox, to whom it was dedicate. 
If all that I have ſaid of PRTRARCcRH in the 
courſe of this work, were to be collected into 
one point of view, it would be ſeen what very 
important ſacrifices he made to Solitude. But - 
- his mind and his heart were framed to enjoy the 
advantages it affords with a degree of delight 
| ſuperior to that in which any other perſon could 
have enjoyed them, and all this happineſs he. 
obtained from his EE to a court and from 
his love of liberty. ; 

The love of liberty was 410 the uſe of ” 
Rosen av's feeling ſo violent a diſguſt for So- 
ciety, and in Solitude became the ſource of all 
his pleaſures. His Letters to M. DE MATHRRBE. 
| are as remarkable for the information they af- 
ford of the true genius of the writer, as are his 
CoxrEssioxs; which have not been better un- 
1 8. his ae. hs 7 writes in 1 = 
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te the cauſe of that invincible diſguſt which I 
b bave always ſelt in the commerce of the 


5 t world. Lü attributed it to the mortification of 
_ ©. not poſſeſſing that quick and ready talent ne- 


4 geſſary to diſcover in converſation the little 


. „ knowledge which I poſſeſſed; and this beat 
_ 66. back an idea that I did not occupy that ſta- 
4 tion in the opinion of mankind which I con- 


v ceived I metited. But after having ſcribbled 


— great quantity of paper, I was perfectiy 


„ convinced, that even in ſaying ridiculous 


things I was in no danger of being taken for 


. a fool. When I perceived myſelf ſought af. 


& ter by all the world, and honoured with 


much more conſideration than even my own 
1 ridiculous vanity would have ventured to ex- 
; and that, notwithſtanding: this, 1 felt 


? the f oo diſguſt rather augmented than dimi- 


&. niſhed ; I concluded that it muſt ariſe from 
«. ſome other cauſe, and that theſe were not the 


. kind of enjoyments for which I muſt: look. 


„ What then, in fact, is the cauſe of it? It is 
dec no other than that invincible ſpirit-of liberty 
. which nothing can overcome, and in com- 
e pariſon with which honour, fortune and even 
c fame itſelf, are to me nothing. It is certain, 
. that this ſpirit of liberty is engendered leſs by 
4 pride than by indolence; but this 0 
is incredible; it is alarmed at every thing; 
4 renders the moſt trifling duties of civil ne 
e inſupportable: to be obliged to ſpeak a word, 
5 to write a letter, or to pay a viſit, are to me, 
ct from the moment the obligation ariſes, the 


ec ſevereſt puniſhments. This is the reaſon, 


a5 men | 


hy, although the ordinary commerce of 
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ene ente me, the pleaſures of private 
« friend ſhip are ſo dear to my heart; for in the 
« indulgence of private friendſhips there are no 
e duties to perform, we have only to follow the 
« feelings of the heart, and all is done. This 
«-is the reaſon alſo why I have ſo much dreaded: 
to accept of favours; for every act of kind- 
ee neſs demands an acknowledgement; 3 and I 
et feel that my heart is ungrateful, only becauſe 
5 gratitude becomes a duty. The kind of hap- 
e pineſs, in ſhort, which pleaſes me beſt, does 
60 not conſiſt ſo much! in doing what I wiſh, as 
«-in avoiding that which is repugnant to my 
e inclination. Active life affords no temptati- 
«ons to me; I would a hundred times rather 
do nothing at all, than that which I diſlike; 
e and I have frequently thought, that I ſhould. 
„ not have lived very unhappily even in TRR 
« BAS TIL E, provided I was free from every 
«other conſtraint than that of merely ng 
„ within its walls. | 
The advantages. of a tranquil leiſure wore ne- 
ver felt with higher delight than by Rouss BAU; 
theſe enjoyments however are equally within ihe 
reach of every. individual. When my tor- 
ments,“ ſays this amiable philoſopher, ce Wig Be 
| 4 me to count the long and ſorrowful pr - 
«of the night, and the violence of my na | 
E prevents me from enjoying one moment's 
« fleep, I frequently forget my preſent condi- 
« tion in reflecting on the various events of my- 
life, and recollection, repentance, 2 and 
1 pity divide thoſe attentions in hich I bury, 
4 fora few moments, all my ſufferings. What 
4. — do you conceive, Sir, I moſt fre- 
* quently and moſt cheerfully recall tomy mind 
4 « + in heſe dealer * * N of my 
{OOH 66 youth 3 
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ce youth; they were eos few, 160 wikllbaded: 
ec With bitterneſs, and are now too diſtant from 


6. my thoughts; but the pleaſures of my retire- 
cc ment, my ſolitary walks, the tranſient though 
« delicious days Which I have paſſed entirely 


« with myſelf, with my good old houſekeeper, 


. my faithful well beloved dog, my old cat, the 
c birds of the fields, and the beaſts of the fo- 
C reſts, ſurrounded: by all the charms of nature, 
d and filled with their divine and incomprehen- 
e ſible Author. Repairing before it was light 
b to my garden; to fee and contemplate thecri- 


« ſing fun, when I diſcovered the ſymptoms of 
« a fine day, my firſt prayer was, that neither 
«© meſſages nor viſitors might arrive to diſturb 


* the charm. After having devoted the morn- 
__ iog to various cares, which» as I could put 
«them off till another time I always attended 

& to with pleaſure, 1 baſtened to my dinner 

| e that I might avoid unpleaſant viſitors, and 
4 thereby procure a longer afternoon. Before 
ec one O clock, even in the hotteſt days of ſum- 


« mer, while the fun ſhone in meridian ſplen-- 
&. dour,- I walked forth with my faithful AchA- 
« TES, hurrying along, fearful leſt ſome one 
« might ſeize hold of me before I was ſecure in 


„. my; ; eſcape; but when I had once turned a 
60 certain corner, and felt myſelf free from dan- 
ger, with what palpitation of heart; with 


« what lively joy I drew my breath, and ex- 
« claimed, Noto I am maſter of my time for the 


«remainder of the day / I then wrallked with tran- 


4% guil ſteps in earch of ſome wild ſequeſtered 


4 in the foreſt; ſome deſart place, where 
4 no object, touched by the hands of men, an- 
& nounced ſervitude and domination; ſome 

. aſylum, into which I might fancy that I alone 


TOY 8 3 and where no impertinent 
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« intruder might interpoſe eee ture. an 


. myſelf.” ee bun: n he, eld 
Who would not willingly. renounce: the dif — 
pations of the world for theſe calm enjoyments 
of the heart I the ſplendid ſlavery of ſociety. for- 
this ineſtimable liberty! I am perfectly aware, 


fa vourable to ſelf-enjoyment ; only let them try, 
however, the pure pleaſures of the country, ang 
they will. find; that one day of liberty, one hour 
of quiet, will. efteQually cure them of their 
anxiety for feaſts, K finery, and all the, 
na rendea vous of faſhion and olly 1 
Porz Ci EM Nr the Sixth offered to 


ſtantly refuſed them. “ You will not accept f 
« any 2 that I offer to you! ſaid the E oly. 


| months afterwards PETRARCH, wrote to one 


2 . bo 'S 


« © but grant! me that —_— Sy ſo. —— 
i able. to gold, and which they have promiſed 
« me, I ſhould accept the gift with gratitude and, 
el cordiality; ; but if they only intend to inveſt me 


dee with ſome important . I hall re- 


« fuſe it. I will ſhake off the yoke; for I had 
ce much rather live poor than become a flave.”.. 
An Engliſhman ſomewhere aſks, „ Why are 

« the inhabitants of the rich plains of Lon 
9 BAR Dy, where nature pours her gifts in ſuch 
« profuſion, leſs opulent than thoſe of the moun- 
« tains of SWISSERLAND ? Becauſe FREEDOM. 


« whoſe influence is more benign than ſunſhine 
355 1 and 


— 
— 


% 
© 


* 
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that mankind in general are not in a ſituation ſo 


TRARCH, beſide the office of Apoſtolic Secretary, : 
many conſiderable biſhoprics. PETRARCH con- 


Father. 4 Aſk of me what you pleaſe.” Two . 


BY 


. 


- than his wants require is uch; and whoever is 
enabled to think, to ſpeak, and to employ him- 
ſelf as his inclination may direct, is REE... 


philoſophy. 
much, but "ſufficient. Kings and princes are 
. unhappy, becauſe they always deſire more than 


Aves. 


— 


80 
ID, 
A 


n Th mtbsves or c0tITuUBE © 
| «and — 


rs, who covers the rugged rock with 


4 ſoil, drains the fickly ſwamp, and-cloaths the 


pte heath in verdure;/who dreſſes the la- 
2 purer's face with ſmiles, and males him be- 


hold his encreaſing family with delight and ex- 


c ultation; REER DOM has abandoned the fertile 


« fields of ' LomBArDY, and dwells among the 


„ mountains of SwissERT AU.. 


This is the warm enthuſiaſm of poetry; but it 


_ is/literally true at Uri; Sehwitz, Unedvald, Zug, 


Glaris, and Appemwel! For he who has more 


- Competency and liberty, therefore, are the 


© true ſweeteners of life. T fate of mind, fo 
. rarely poſſeſſed, in which we can ſincerely ſay, 


. eee is the higheſt attainment of 
Iappineſs conſiſts not in having too 


„ 


they poſſeſs, and are continually ſtimulated to 


5 accompliſh more than it is within their power to 
Attain. The greateſt and the beſt of kings are 


 thetefore not to blame, if they ſometimes ſay, 


Wh on, 7 am ae de e my E car. 


every thing which detracts from this appearance 


as a real misfortune- But if you are happy b 


| "7 means whatſoever, conduct yourſelf fo that 
. no G 


ody ſhall know'it except oo moſt intimate 


friends. Conceal all the feelings you poſſeſs; 
hide all that you enjoy; for ENyY is ever watch- 
ful to find its way into the boſom of tranquillity, 


„ >= 
* 


Men are ordinarily inclined to appear much a 
happier than in fact they are; and they conſider 
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Bolton, I defire 
4 know no bounds; and deſire is a fathomleſs 


* abyſs. I have cloaths to cover me; victuals 
<« to ſupport me; horſes to carry me; lands to 


— 


Ae who only wants little has always 


Lam contented, fays PRTRARen, in ale 


to his friends, the Cardinals TaLgYrRAND and ; 


« placed: limits. to my deſites. I enjoy every 
thing that is neceſſary to life. CincinnaTus, 


« Cvrivs; Fasricvs, REGuLus, after have 
<« ing conquered nations; and led kings in tris - 


« always be poor, if I were to open a door to 
© my pafſions. Luxury, ambition, avarice, 


«lie down or walk upon while I am ali 


to receive my remains when dead. What 


&, more was any Roman Emperor poſſeſſed of? 


My body is healthy; and the fleſh ſubdued b 
4 labour is leſs rebel, . 
4. have books of every kind, which to me are 


lious againſt the ſpirit. I 
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LY 


— 7 
2 ; 7 


_ 4 an ineftimable treaſure; they fill my foulwith - 


4 a voluptuous delight which is never tinctured 
_ « with remorſe; | I have friends whom Iconfider 
c more precious than any thing I poſſeſs, pro- 


4 vided their counſels do not tend to deprive mne 


“ of my liberty. I know of no other enemies 
e than thoſe which envy has raiſed againſt me. 
<« I deſpiſe them from the bottom of my heart; 
e and perhaps it would be unhappy for me if 
they were not my enemies. 1 ſtill reckon 


« among my riches the love and kindneſs of all 
te the good men who are upon earth, even thoſe 


„ whom I have never ſeen, and perhaps never 
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_ © conſulted with his cook what he ſhould do with 


232 rue N FLUENCE oy-$PLITUDE A 
From this paſſage weidiſcover that envy fol- 


| lowed e into the retreats of Solitude. 
_  Hefrequently complains of it; but in this letter 
he treats it with proprie 6 He deſpiſes his en- 


vious enemies, and wo 
8 hy ir them} 3:31 7 4612 
.  » , SOLITUDE diſcovers: to e their real 
YE, Wants. Where great ſimplicity of manners pre- 
. vailss men always poſſeſs fufheient. for the en- 
joyment of life. If I neither ſee hor know the 


be n if be were 


things which you have or deſire to poſſeſs, I 


cannot entertain even an idea of any good which 
they can poſſibly produee. An old Country Cu- 


. _ rate reſiding upon alofty mountain near the Lake 


Tnex, in the Canton of BERU, was one 
day preſented with a moor · coch. The good man 
norant of the rarity he had received, and 


it. The paſtor and the cook agreed to bury it 
in the ground. Alas! were we all as ignorant 


of moor - cel, we ſhould all be as happy as the 
Curate of the mountain near the Lake of Tnvn. 
He who places limits to his real wants is more 


| wiſe, more rich, and more contented than us all. 
' The ſyſtem upon which he acts partakes of the 
noble ſimplicity of his mind. He finds felicity 
in the moſt | obſcure life, in ſituations at the 


reateſt diſtance from the world. Truth and 


1umplicity are the only objects of his affection; 
he follows that . philoſophy which requires but 
little, has few wants, and an his e op 
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g when only twelve years age, 1 
an affecting and agreeable little Ode upon he 
| of 1 which hv ts * * 5 
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* "Whoſe herds with it; which fields with bread, - 
| > Whoſe flock flocks copy him with attire, 


FFF 5 In winter, . 3 


Yeo? wal : ED who 4" en find, OS I 
! : Hours, days, and years flide ſoft OT fk 
| ie of, body, e mind, I 
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ob thoſe who Je A A m and ee lie 
- the ſcenes of ſenſuality | come more ſir 
peaceful, and leſs alarming; to the worldy- 
minded this field is full of "ay dreary places; 
of noiſe and tumult; vineyards and bang quering 
2 wanton dancings and infirmaties ; tom 
- 90 which * roſes fade, and dark ce * 5 
: - Wnic 
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7 Cardinal CoLowna t6 viſit his retirement at | 


THE — ers 


Dp which levers meet. But to the Wind 4. him 
_ Who uns ſuch brutal j Joys, 'fack groſs voluptu- 
| Gufiteſs, the pleaſures of ſenſe are of 'a more 
S w#s as ſoft as: they are fublime; as 
innocent as they are pure; and as W as 
the are tranquil. Is 
| 'The diſgu which 10008 from zulenc lifap- 
po in the ſimplicity of rural liſe. "The boſom 
earns to enjoy ſenſations very different from thoſe 
it experienced in the world. The ſentiments 
che mind ate rendered more free; the feelin «So | 
the heart more pure; neither. e eee by 
profuſion, nor blunted by 
PeETRAKCH one day inviting his friend the 


1 


Vaverusz, wrote to him, If you prefer the 
© tranquillity. of the country to the tumults of 
«the town, come here; and enjoy yourſelf: do 
4 not be alarmied-at the ſimplicity = my table, 
. or the hardneſs of my A. 8 TE, them- 
«& ſelves are ſometimes diſguſted. w luxury, 
. and enjoy "the pleaſures of a mere re- 
« paſt. They are pleaſed by the change of 
4 ſcene; and occaſional interruption does not 
à render their pleafures leſs par ge But if you 
, wiſh only to'enjoy your necuſtomed” luxury, 
4 What is to preveht your bringing with you the 
de moſt exquilite viands, the woo of * 
c diſbes of ſilver, and every that can de- 
«Yp lt e ſenits ! "Lidve + Aus to me. I 
— . Pfenue to provide you With a bet of the fineſt 
* turf,'a wag made, à concert of nightin- 
. 4 Fo, raiſins, water drawn from the 
theft rings, and, in ſhort, every thing 
« 4 ee the hand of mate 838 to true * 
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Who would not, alas! willi 
thoſe things which only produce Wade bn 
the mind; for thoſe which render it contented} 
The art of occafionally | diverting... the i Fun. 
tion, taſte, and * affords new 

known enjo ts to the mind, and (2%; wi 
pleaſure. 5 ay pain, and luxur ry without > 
pentance. The eule, deadened 4 ſatiety, 
vive to new enjoyments. The liv en of 
the groves and-the murmur, of the brooks. yield 
2 more delicious pleaſure. to the ear. than the 
muſic of the opera, or the compoſitions of the 
ableſt maſters. The eye repoſes more 3 

on the concave firmament, on an expanſe of 
waters, on mountains eovered with rocks, than 


it does at balls, aſſemblies, id ap uf 
The mind enjoys in Solitude obje which 


-PET&RARCH wrote from V AUCLU 
to i; his friends, *I have made war aga 
wt my corpore powers, f. for 1 find they 
« enemies, My which have c 
ct me to commit ſo many follies, are now con- 
« med to the view. $i le woman, old, 
e black, and ſun- burnt. If HLM and Lu- 
. EIA had pollefied ſuch a face, Troy 
d would never have been reduced to aſhes, nor 
% Tak driven from the empire of the 
4 world. But, to compenſate theſe defects, ſhe 
din faithfuly- ſubmiſfive, and induſtrigus. She 


« paſſes whole. days in the fields; and her ſhri- 


| 4 velled ſkia een ſun, even in the 
ct hotteſt dog · days. My war. robe till. contains 


« fine-clothes,. but I never wear them; and you 
a 1 * me — cas labourer or.a 
A. 2 4. ſimple 


— 
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were 
before inſupportable; and, reclining, on the bo. 
-=_ 1 ys eaſily renounces every; vaig 
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= ous about my dreſs. But the reaſons which 
e 2 785 prevailed no longer exiſt ; che fetters by 


| * which I was. enſlaved. are broken; the eyes 


ce which 1 Mg” . and if 
ct they were ſtill o wauld not perh 
. © ron able to maintin the fame empire over 
<a Here 75: 

Sörup, by . ng worldly objects of 
* falſe ſplendour with which the imagination 
_ Arfays them, deſtroys the vain ambition of the 
mind. Accuſtomed to rural pleaſure, and indif- 
ferent to every other, a wiſe man no longer feels 

dwer and 40 mities worthy of his defires.” A 

oman was 93 with tears by being 
Wb = to accept the Conſulſhip, becauſe it 

d * year deptive him of the pleaſure 
ültivating his fields. CIWeinnATUs, who 
was carey from the plough to the command of 


himſelf of the provinces made his tri- 


Wo phat entry into Ros, and' iat the: expiration 
Tater day reornet 30 his plough+ 7 

Po de th. nmate of 3 or the 
owner of 4 ſpacious' manſion; to have every 

t ting 6m ptuouſly provided or to be obliged 

Weatn —— en of ſubſiſtence, are not held 

In equal eſtimation” by mankind. But let the 

man who has experienced both the one and the 


bf them he has paſſed the moſt contented life ? 


who can recount the greater number of cares 
and l inquietudes which àre felt in the palace than 

under the roof of the ſimple cottager ? who can 
deny that, in the former, diſcentent Js 


. OT ney and 988 caſe and ſuperflu T0 4dr 


\ * 


mple ſhepherd; I who was formerly ſo anxi- 


of the empire, 'defeated the enemy, 


other of theſe Fituations be aſked, under which 


W, 8 
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a diſpuifed miſery. The Princes of Germany 
cannot digeſt all the poiforr which their cooks 
Yrepare, fo well as a peaſant upon che heaths of 
IMBOURG digeſts his buck-wheat” pie; and 
thoſe who may differ from me in this opinion, 
will be forced to acknowledge, that there is great 
truth in the reply which à pretty French coun- | | 
try-girl made to a young and amiable nobleman 
who ſolicited her to abandon” her ſolitary rural b 
ſituation and retire with him to Paris, „Ah! 
« Monſieur le Marquis, the farther we remove 
© from ourſelves, the greater is our diſtance from 
6»»IV e 06 009 IST I 
A fingle paſſion which we are neither inclined 
nor able to ſatisfy, frequently embitters our lives. 
There are moments in which the mind is diſeon- 
tented with it(elf, tired of its exiſtence, diſguſted 


* 


ith every thin „ incapable of reliſhing e 3 n 
Sdlitude 15 Diffpation, loſt to al "rope, and 
alienated | from every pleaſure. Time under 
ſuch a ſituation, although unemployed, uppears 
horribly tedious ; an impenetrable chaos of ſenti- 
ment and ideas prevails ; the preſent affords no 
enjoyment ; and we wait with'impatience for 
the future. The mind, in truth, wants the 
true falt of life; and without that, exiſtence is 

But where is this precious ſalt to be found? 
Is it in the paſſion of love? Love, without 
doubt, frequently preſerves life, and ſometimes 
gives it new vigour and animation; but a paſſion 
which undermines and conſume us, can neither 
afford permanency nor tranquillity, The love 
capable of raiſing itſelf to the ſtrength and power 
of being permanent, mult deſcend into a ſincere 
JW friendſhip, 
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friendſhip; du it Will deſtroy itſelf or its object, 
by adding fuel to a ſubtile flame, which will re- 
duce the lover and beloved to a heap of cinders, 
The falt of life, therefore, muſt be extracted 
from a paſſion which does not require the aid of 
another to ſupport it; which is capable of feed- 
ing itſelf; which acquires new force the longer 
it continues; and which, free and independent, 
raiſes the ſoul ſuperior to every thing that ſur- 
JJ... ont bon the nt 
Solitude and limited defires afford a true hap- 
+ pineſs to the ſtateſman who is caſhiered from his 
office or exiled from the ſtate. Every great Mi- 
niſter does not, indeed, retire from his employ- 
ments, like NECKAR, through the portals of 
_ everlaſting fame. But every one without diſ- 
tinstion | ought, to raiſe their grateful hands to 
Heaten, on finding themſelves ſuddenly con- 
ueyed from the troubled ocean of public life to 
25 ths calm repoſe of their native fields, to the paſ- 
toral care of their flocks and herds,” under the 
| ſhade of thoſe trees which their anceſtors planted. 
In France, however, if THE MINISTER incurs | 
the diſplealure;pf, his Sovereign, he is ordered to 
retire ; that is:; to retire to the eftate which he 
has embelliſhed and made a moſt agreeable re- 
treat. But, alas! this delightful retreat is to 
him a place of exile; the ſituation becomes into- 
lerable, he no longer taſtes its beauties with 
mlw&Kkbẽaſure; and ſleep flies from his eyes, ſince he 
is no longer his own maſter. The leiſure he poſ- 
ſeſſes renders him an impatient hypochondriac, 
whoſe. mind turns with averſion. from every ob- 
ject, and whoſe ill-humour tinctures every thing 
| he ſees. The diſgrace of a Miniſter in France 
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is 
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is frequently fatal to his political exiſtence *. 
But this is not the caſe in England; there they 
felicitate the Miniſter on his retirement, as a 
man juſt recovered from a dangerous diſtemper. 
He ftill maintains many more and better friends 


than he before poſſeſſed ; for theſe are attached | 


to him by ſincere eſteem, while the former were 
attached to him only by their intereſts. Ma 

the great Governor of the Univerſe W 
BRT Toms for the examples they have given to 


us of men ſufficiently bold and independent to 
weigh every tranſaction in the ſcales of reaſon, 
and to guide themſelves by the intrinfic and real 


merit of each caſe! For, notwithſtanding the 
raſhneſs with which many Engliſhmen have re- 
volted againſt the Supreme Being, notwithſtand- 


ing the laugh and mockery with which they have 


ſo frequently inſulted virtue, good-manners, and 
decorum, there are many more among them, 


who, eſpecially at an advanced period of their. 


lives, perfectly underſtand the art of living by 
themſelves ; who in their tranquil and delightful 
VILLAS think much more nobly, and live with 
more freedom and dignity, than any ignorant or 
preſumptuous Peer of Parliament 2 5 


It is ſaid, that of twenty miniſters who re- 


ceive the public thanks, or are forced by age to 
reſign themſelves to retirement, there. are al- 
ways twelve or fifteen who finiſh their career 
by becoming Gardeners and Country Gentle- 


4 „ ft is to this end, ſays one of our writers, “that diſ- 
« oraces of almoſt every kind conduct meu. The eiedit, au- 
„ thority, and conſideration which they before enjoyed, are 
« like thoſe tianſient fires which ſhine during the night; and 
_ «| being ſuddenly extinguiſhed, only reader the darkneſs and 
Solitude in which the traveller is involved, more viſible.” 
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Sentiments like theſe furniſh, it is aid; an 


8 4 


excellent theme to thoſe who, ignorant of the 


manners of the world, and. unacquainted with 


men, are fond of moralizing, and of extolling a 
contempt of human greatneſs. Rural innocence 


and amuſement, the pure and ſimple pleaſures of 


nature, and the enjoyment of a calm content fo 

arduouſly acquired, very ſeldom form, it is con- 

_ tended, any goon of thoſe boaſted advantages 
0 


Which this Solitude is ſaid to poſſeſs. It is ad- 


ded alſo, that a miniſter in office, though ſur- 


rounded by endleſs difficulties, ſubject to inceſ- 


fant torment, obliged to fack his brains, and to 
, employ every art and cunning to attain his ends, 
begins by his ſuccels to feel, that he has attained, 
what until this period he had never before poſ- 


ſeſſed, the charactar of MasTER and Sove- 


' REIGN; that he is then enabled to create and to 
| deſtroy, to plant and to root up, to make alte- 


rations when and where he pleaſes; that he 


may pull down a vineyard and erect an Engliſh 


grove on its ſcite ; make hills where hills were 


never ſeen before; level eminences with the 


ground, compel the ſtream to flow as his incli- 
nations ſhall direct; force woods and ſhrubbe- 


Lies te grow where he pleaſes; graft or lop as it 


ſhall ſtrike his idea; open views and ſhut out 
boundaries ; conſtruct ruins where ruins never 


; e erect temples of which he alone is 
the hi 


gb-prieſt, and build hermitages where he 


may 
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may ſeclude himſelf at pleaſure; that all this is 
nota reward for the reſtraints he formerly expe- 
rienced, but a natural inclination, ſince now he 
may give orders without being himſelf obliged to 
obey ; for A MINISTER muſt be, from the ha- 
bits of his life, fond of command and ſoverei, gnty 
to the end. of his days, whether he continues at 


the head of an extenſive empire, or directs | the 


management of a poultry-yard. | 

Too maintain that it is neceſſary to renounce 
the natural paſſions of the human mind in order 

to enjoy the advantages of Solitude, would, 

Without doubt, not only be moralizing very 
_ awkwardly, but diſcover a great ignorance of the 


world, and of the nature of man. That which 


is planted in the breaſt of man muſt there re- 
main. If therefore A MINI ER be not ſati - 

ated with the exerciſe of power and authority, 
if in his retirement he till retain the weakneſs to 
wiſh for command, let him require obedience 
from his chickens whenever he pleaſes, pro- 
vided fuch a gratification is eſſential to his hap- 
pineſs, and tends to ſuppreſs the defire of again 
expoſing himſelf to thoſe tempeſts and ſhipwrecks 
Which he can only avoid in the ſafe harbour of 


rural life®, An Ex-MinisTER muſt ſooner or 
later learn to deſpiſe the appearances of human 
_ grandeur ;' for in his retirement he will perceive 


that true greatneſs frequently begins at that pe- 
riod of life which Stateſmen are apt to conlider 


* Meng bx Winne has retired to cultivate bis 
©; fields,” ſaid MaDaMe MaAIxT ENO: lam of opinion 
« that this CincinnaTvs would not be ſorry to be fetched 
« frotn his plow, At his departure he charged us all to think 


of him, if any thing was watited 1 5 his een ann | 


0 may perhaps continue en days." 


as 
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as adreary void; he will diſcover that the regret 
of being no longer able to do more good, is only 
ambition in diſguiſe; and feel that the inhabitants 
of the country, in cultivating their cabbages and 
wy e are a hundred times happier than the 
EJ 7 en 
Under ſuch circumſtances it is only neceſſary 
to be contented with one's-ſelf, to forget the ſu- 
perfluities of life, and to render the little we poſ- 
ſeſs as palatable as poffible. The firſt year 
þ Which PETRARCH. paſſed at Yaucluſe he was al- 
maoſt always alone, had no other company than 
2 his dog, no. other. ſervant than a neighbouring 
fiſherman, who._,ſerved him with every thing he 
Wanted. The domeſtics who attended him at 
Avignon, not being able to accuſtom themſelves 
to this manner of living, quitted his ſervice. Be- 
fide, he was badly lodged, having only one poor 
cottage for his lent which he afterwards re- 
>built without any art, merely to render it te- 
. nantable, and even the traces of which no longer 
remain. His fare was coarſe and frugal; nothing 
that flatters the ſenſes was to be ſeen there. His 
beſt friends therefore called upon him very 
ſeldom, and when they came, their viſits were 
very ſhort ; others only viſited him from the 
fame charitable feelings which lead men to the 
chamber of the ſick, or the dungeon of the pri- 
ſoner. He wrote to his friend PHILIP DE CAR- 
nao, Biſhop of Cavaillon, who was then at 
Naples, © Let others run after riches and ho- 
« nours; let them be Princes and Kings; I 
& ſhall never attempt to impede their career. I 
& am contented with the humble character of 
„ Poet. And why, my good BISsHor, will 
you continually wander from place to place 
9 e TO merely 


cc 


pleaſure I purſue, 
that while I am fiſhing on my rocks, they 


= 
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merely to diſcover the road to preferment: 


Vou know the ſnares which are laid in the 


Courts of Princes, the anxieties which cor- 


rode the heart, the riſques Which are run, 
and the ſtorms to which life is expoſed there. 
Return therefore to your dioceſe, return to 


tranquillity and repoſe. | You may do this 


with honour, while fortune ſmiles upon you. 
Vou will there find every thing you can de- 


ſire. Leave ſuperfluity to the avarieious. 


The rooms, although not decorated with 
tapeſtry, are  commodiouſly furniſhed. - If 


our table is not ſumptuous, yet we have ſome·- 


not covered with gold and purple, but we do 


not ſleep in them with leſs comfort. The 


hour of death approaches, and warns me to 


4 renounce. all the extravagant vanities of life. 


thing at leaſt to ſatisfy hunger. Our beds are 


To cultivate my * is now the only 


plant fruit- trees, in hope 


will cover me with their ſhade. But my, 


trees are old, and require to be replaced; I 


muſt therefore requeſt that you will deſire 
your attendants to bring me ſome plants of 
the peach and pear tree from Naples. The 


enjoyments of my old age ate purchaſed by la- 
bour; and I live in the expectation: of future 


pleaſures, which I intend to participate with 


you alone: this is what the Hermit on the. 
banks of the S ERC VE writes to you from the 
middle of the foreſt, .“. | | 


. SottTvpe, however, will not procure us 


all theſe advantages, unleſs we renounce. the 


mania of retining upon happineſs. By endea-, 


vouring to make things better than they are, 


We 


\ 


| 
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we forget all that is good; He who always views 
things on the unfavourable fide; who wiſhes that 


all thoſe things which are wrong, and which 


ought to remain wrong, were made right, volun- 
tarily ſurrenders a large portion of his pleaſures ; 
for without ſo great a number of Wrongbeads in 


5 25 1 = % , 7 1 7 1 4 9 
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the world, life would not be half ſo entertaining 


To le happily, it is an excellent maxim to 
_— as they are; or to admit, with 


celebrated German * not e as the founda- 
tion-of all morality, 
much good as pofiible, and to be contented with 


every thing as we find it, This ſpecies of mo- 


rality is certainly founded in toleration and good 
nature; but it is apt to degenerate too ealily 


into a looſer kind of philoſophy ®, which pro- 
_ duces nothing good in daring minds, and does 


ing to Thave me, exclaimed with a deep. figh, 
t is terribly hot to-day.” © You place Heaven,“ 
faid I to him, 4 in great .difficulties ; for theſe 
nine months laſt paſt you have regularly told 
E me every other day, It is terribly cold to-day.” 


not render the people free. It is true, however, 
that there is no character in the world ſo unhap- 
py as be who is continually finding fault with 


every thing he ſees.” 


My derber at Hanover, while he was prepar- 


Cannot the i then, any longer gov Gr 


finding ſomething to be diſcontented with? 


ET Let the world go as it pleaſes,” ſays an ingenious 


writer, to do one's duty tolerably well, and ſpeak always in 
« praiſe of the good PRion, is an ancient maxim of the 


monks; but it may leadthe diſcipline of convent into a ſtate 


| of medigerity, relakation, and contempt. 


t it is our duty to do as 


ut theſe gentlemen-barbers 


wn 
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ee It is not, J aſked him, “ much better to take 


« the ſeaſons as they change, and to receive with 

& equal pratitude from the hands of God the 
« winter's cold and ſummer's watmth ? Oh! 
« 'cettainly,” replied the batrber. 
I may therefore with certainty maintain, that 
competency and content are, in general, highly 
beneficial to mankind; and that under many eir- 

cumſtances Solitude favours both the one and the 


nn” ET e r 
One of the advantages we ſtill owe to Soli- 
tude is, that it enables us by habit to relinquiſh 
the ſociety of men. For as it is impoſſibſe al- 

ways to procure agreeable and intereſting com- 
pany; we ſoon loſe the deſire to attain" it, and 
conſole ourſelves with the idea, that it is incem- 
parably more ealy to drive away languor and dif- 
content in retirement than in 1 world: beſide, 
as it very rarely happens that on quitting a pub- 
lic aſſembly we enter with great good- Humour 
into the examination of ourſelves, this ought to 
be ſtill another reaſon to induce us the more a- 
ſily to renounce' it. The leſs, therefore, we 
form connections with other men, the more we 
are qualified for an intercourſe with "ourſelves, | 
independent of all acquaintance with the world. 
It is frequently difficult to find an amiable and 
ſenſible character with whom we may form con- 
nection, and to whom we can freely comimuni- 
cate our thoughts, our pleaſures, and our pains. 
In this cafe nothing but employment and activity 
can divert our minds, The idle and unemploy- 
ed not being able to drive away laffitude and diſ- 
content by yawning, expect that relief from the 
coming on of time, which the induſtrious enjoy 
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_ Indolence freezes. all the 
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every moment of their hre The coldneſs of 


freezes unctions of the heart; 
and the dread of labour poiſons every pleaſure. 


But the man who ſeriouſly adopts ſome. uſeful 
_ | courſe of life, who immediately executes whate- 
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ver his tation calls upon him to perform, always 


enjoys a contented mind. To him the day ap- 
pears too ſhort, the night too long. Vexation 
and; diſquietude vaniſh from the breaſt of him 
who never leaves for the performance of to-mor- 


ro that which may be done to-day, who makes 
himſelf maſter of the preſent. moment, and does 
not indiſcreetly-rely upon an uncertain futurity. 


A A ſituation in a ſmall village, or a country 


retirement, is beſt ſuited to this ſpecies of em- 
ployment. The great world is a ſcene of agita- 
ion from morning to night, although, ſtrictly 


ſpeaking, nothing is done during the day, In a 
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mall village, or more ſequeſtered ſituation, the 
mind has time to think; we view every object 
with more intereſt ; and diſcharge every duty 
with higher pleaſure. We do not read as the 


world reads, merely to ſay that we have read, 


but to enjoy and benefit by the good which our 


reading affords. Every thing we read in ſilence, 
in tranquillity, ſinks deep into the mind, unites 
itſelf more cloſely with our thoughts, and ope- 


rates more forcibly on the heart. A judicious 


uſe of time in ſuch a ſituation ſoon leſſens our in- 


4-clination to ſociety, and, at length, we eſteem 


1232 ; 
{ 


ourſelves completely happy in finding it totally 
extinguithed. hana, 


A. 1 


proves frequently, to the female mind, the ſchool 
of true philoſophy. In ExncLAnp, where the 


For this reaſon, the ſilence of the country 
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face of Nature is ſo beautiful; and where che in- 
_ habitants are hourly adding new embelliſhments 


The frivolous enjoyments 
© of the metropolis would then vex and. diſguſt 
their minds; they would ſoon be diſcontented to 
' ſee men employ time with ſo little improvement 
to themſelves; in running inceſlantly after every 
thing that is ſtrange, devoting. their whole lives 
"0 ; gaming, paying viſits, without ever 
reſigning themſtlyes to thoſe ſublime rg 
DENT, 77 98 Which 


. 


* 
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which elevate and ennoble Ys beatt. Poſſeſſed 


* 


— 


of goodness, liberality, and ſimplicity, a countr 
Bes aer having led in bs ik ſo diy 
opportunities of being happy, that it is impoſſible 
to be languid or difcontented, provided we are 
neither negligent, idle, ſick, or in love.” 


3 ih How ſweet, how conſoling it is in the tran- 
_ "quillity of retirement to call to remembrance. our 


abſent friends]! Ab, this remembrance. alone 
makes us taſte again in Solitude all the pleaſures 
we have enjoyed in their ſociety.—“ You are far 
removed, but I am notwithſtanding always near 
to you. There is the place where you uſed to 


| ſit. I have the identical chair till by me, You 


gave me that picture; that charming, tranquil, 


_ +- Jandſcape. With what ſoft effuſion, with What 
A2 @ natural overflow of feeling and ſentiment we 


1 
\ 
1 
1 


enjoyed the view of that engraving, upon thoſe 
lively images of a happy tranquillity ! Is it poſſi- 


Y 
[ 
| 
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never feel the pleaſures of hope and expectation 
with more refined delight than when we are only 


one day's journey from each other!“ — By the 
| aid of theſe light artifices of imagination, theſe 


flattering illuſions, which Solitude ſuggeſts, two 
friends, ſeparated by the greateſt diſtance, may 


lie in continual/intercourſe with each other, 
even when ſeparated by oceans; when each no 
longer liſtens to the voice or. diſtinguiſhes the 
approaching ſteps of the object he loves. . 
Friends whom deſtiny bas ſeparated from each 
other, do not any where feel their ſentiments fo 
noble and refined as in thoſe places where no- 


dle to be unhappy, We may exclaim, when we 
never live with higher joy, with greater activity, 
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. "courſes which once prevailed when engaged, in 
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thing interrupts this ſoft intercourſe, and where 
the pleaſures of the world cannot interpoſe be- 
tween their hearts. Mutual ill-humoyr, thoſe 
mortifications which a commerce with the world 
daily infli ts, and a number of little accidents, 

may ſometimes leſſen the delight which the com- 

pany of the deareſt ien would otherwiſe afford. 
fluenced by the temporary feelings of the heart, 

and never once recurs to thoſe friendly inter- 


the moſt important affairs, and to which it will - 
ſoon again return for ever. He who until this 
time had attracted my love, now repels it by il]- 
humour; and how many agreeable. ſentiments, 
how many of the moſt delightful pleaſurgs of my 
life would be loft, if I were always to forget the 
paſt in the preſent, and to anſwer his peeviſhnelſs 
by my ill-humour ! A ſhort vexation, and that 
-little ſubacid humour which will ſometimes ariſe, - 
only obſcures for one inſtant the flattering Image 
; * Which my friend is accuſtomed to appear 
before me, whoſe preſence always raiſes ſuch de- 
lightful ſenſations in my heart, diffuſes felicity 
and pleaſure over my life, charms every vexati- 
on from my breaſt, baniſhes my ill- humour, and 
who, until the preſent moment, has ever con- 
cealed his ill-humoug from my view. This 
muſt be, without doubt, the privilege of intima- 
cy. But friends ought not to wreak their diſ- 
contents on each other; friends who have here. 
tofore ſhared together in all the, mĩsfartunes of 


life, who have mutually ſuffered, for, and endea- 


voured to relieve, the feelings of each other's 
breaſt. Friendſhip demands funcerity, but ſhe 
n „Vͤ n 
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\ & 
in common benevolence femands a mutual 
dulgence and accommodatibn; and requires 
that mildneſs ſhould be pppoſed to anger, and pa- 
| _ tierice to ill-humour; This, however, can ne- 
ver happen where each indulges the aſperities of 
his temper, and, croffed by the embarraſſments 
of life, becomes peeviſh, forgets every attention 
"and civility himſelf, and complains that they are 
not obſerved to. him. But how quickly do all 
"theſe inconveniencies diſappear in Solitude So- 


AUtudde ſanckiftes the memory of thoſe we love, 


and cancels all recollection but that which con- 
teibutes to the enjoyments of Friendſhip ! Con- 
ſtancy, ſecurity, confidence, there appear again 
in all their brightneſs, and reaſſume their empire 
in the heart. Every pulſe of the ſoul beats in 
perfect harmony: I liſt N pleaſure to my 
friend, he attends to me in return; although diſ- 
tant, he is always near to me; I communicate 
to him all my thoughts and all my ſenſations. I 
' preſerve, as ſacred to our friendſhip, all the 
flowers that he ſtrews over the thorny. path of my 
life; and all thoſe which I can perceive I gather 


*for him. 


1 


SZoſlitude not only refines the enjoyments of 


: friendſhip, but places us in a ſituation to gain 


friends whom neither time nor accident can take 

away, from whom nothing can. alienate our 

' ſouls, and to whoſe arms we never fly in vain. 
Ihe friends of PETRARCH ſometimes wrote 


to him, apologizing for not having been to ſee 


him. It is impoſſible to live with you,” ſay 
they; © the life which you lead at Pauſe i 


& repugnant to human nature. In winter you 


jn the ſummer” you are inceſſantly running 
„ OHM. 7 „„ « about 
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ce about the fields: ſeldom does one find you 
« ſeated under the ſhade of a tre... 
. 2 p . theſe re rpg 
“ Theſe people,” ſaid he, ider the plea- 
<« ſures of the world as their ſupreme good _ 
« conceive that one ought not to renounce 
« them. I pofleſs a number of friends whoſe 
4 ſociety is extremely agreeable to me. They 
are of all countries, and of all ages; they are 
« diſtinguiſhed in war, in politics, and in the 
« ſciences. It is very eaſy to acquire them; 
te they are always at my ſervice: I call for their 
« company, and ſend them away whenever I 
e pleaſe; they are never troubleſome, and im- 
&« mediately anſwer all my queſtions. Some re- 
late to me the events of ages paſt ; others re- 
veal the ſecrets of nature: theſe teach me 
how to live with happineſs; and thoſe how to 
die in quiet: theſe drive away Ay care by 
the enjoyment they afford me, and increaſe 
my gaiety by the livelineſs of their wit ; while 
there are others who harden my heart againſt 
e ſufferings, teach me to reſtrain my deſires, 
« and to 3 only on myſelf. In one word, 
they open to me an avenue to all the arts, to 
all the ſciences, and upon their information I 
ſafely rely. In return for theſe great ſervices, 
they only require of me a chamber in one cor- 1 
ner of my ſmall manſion, where they may re- 4 
poſe in peace. In ſhort, I carry them with 
me into the fields, with the tranquillity of 
which they are much better pleaſed than the 
« tumults of the town.” _ ' 15 
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Lovx! the moſt precious gift of heaven, that 


happy ſenſibility from which ariſes every emoti- 


en of the heart, appears to merit a diſtinguiſhed 
rank among the advantages of Solitude, provided 


we manage this powerful paſſion in ſuch a man- 
ner that it may contribute to our happineſs. 


- * Love aſſociates itfelf willingly with the aſpect 
of beautiful nature, The ſentiments excited by 


the view of a pleaſing proſpect inſpire the tender 
Heart with love, and in a higher degree than any 
other agreeable emotion of the mind. The fe- 


male boſom becomes more ſuſceptible under the 


filent ſhades, upon the ſummit of a lofty moun- 


tain, or, more eſpeciallv, during the ſtillneſs of 
a a fine night; and as a violent emotion always 
operates more forcibly upon the weakeſt parts, 


enthuſiaſm, ſooner or later, draws aſide and ſub- 
Jugates the heart, W e e 


ſite ſenſibility than men the pure and tranquil 


pleaſures of rural life. They enjoy in a much 


higher degree the beauties of a lonely walk, the 
freſhneſs of a ſhady foreſt; and their minds ad- 
mire with higher extacy the charms and grandeur 
of nature. There are many boſoms, apparently 


inſenſible in the atmoſphere of a metropolis, 


which would, perhaps, open themſelves with 
rapture in the country. This is the reaſon why 
the return of Spring fills every tender breaſt with 


OVER. © What can more reſemble Love,” 


ſaid a celebrated German Philoſopher, “ than 


cc the feelings with which my ſoul is inſpired at 
« the ſight of this magnificent valley thus illu- 


— 


* mined by the ſetting ſun !“ 


Roussꝝ Au 


Women moſt certainly feel with more exqui- 
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RovssEAv felt an inexpreſſible pleaſure on 
viewing the early bloſſoms of the ſpring: the 
arrival of that ſeaſon gave new life to his mind. 
The tender inclinations of his foul increaſed at 
the ſight of a rich carpet of verdure; the charms 
of his miſtreſs and the ' beauties of the ſpring 
were in his eyes the ſame thing. His oppreſſe 
heart was relieved by an extenſive and pleafing 
proſpect; and his reſpiration was much eaſier 
while he indulged himſelf among the flowers of 
a garden or the fruits of the orchard. . 

— Lovxxs are beſt pleaſed with retired fituations g 
they ſeek the quietude of ſolitary places to tefign_ 
themſelves to the contemplation of the only ob- 
je& for whom they wiſh to live, Of what im- 
portance are all the tranſactions of cities to them, 
or any thing indeed that does not breathe or in- 
ſpire the paſſion of Love? Obſcure chambers, 
black foreſts of firs, or lonely lakes, where they 
may indulge cheir favourite refleCtions, are the 
only confidants of their ſouls. Foreſts filled 
with gloomy ſhades, and echoing to the tremen- 
dous eagle's cry, are the ſame to their minds as 
the livelieſt champaign country, where a lovely 
ſhepherdeſs may be ſeen offering her foſtering 

4 boſom to the infant ſhe is nurſing, while at her 
fide her well-beloved partner fits, dividing with 
her his morſel of hard black bread, a hundred 
times more happy than all the fops of the town. 

A man of ſenſe, when in love, feels in a higher 
degree all that is elevated, pleaſant, and affecting 
in nature. Nothing in the world creates a finer” | 4.2 
ſenſibility, even when the mind is deftitute of it i 
by nature, than Love, 55 1 2 
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=» The ſofteſt images of love fpring up anew in 
F. - Solitude. Ah! how indelible are the impreſſions 
made by the firſt bluſh of love, the firſt preſſure 
of the hand, the firſt feelings of anger againſt 
the, impertinent intruder who ſhall interrupt the 
tender intercourſe! It has been frequently con- 
ceived, that time extinguiſhes the flame which 
LOVE. has once lighted in our breaſts; but Love 
has agents in the ſoul that lie long concealed, who 
wait only for a proper moment to diſplay their 


power. It is the ſame with' the whole. courſe of 


youthful feelings; and eſpecially with every re- 

membrance of our firſt affection; delicious re- 
collection]! which we love ſo fandly to trace 
back in our minds. 5 | 


Tune impreſſion is indelible, the boſom for ever 


| retains a ſenſe of that higheſt extacy of love, 
which a connoiſſeur has ſaid, with as much truth 
| as energy, proclaims for-the ficſt time that happy 
| diſcovery, that fortunate moment, when two- 
lovers perceive their mutual fondneſs s. 

A mind fond of reflecting in retirement on 
the paſſion of love, and which has experienced 
its pleaſures, feels again in theſe ever-recurring 
thoughts the moſt delicious enjoyments. HER- 
'DER ſays, © he does not know who the people 
„ in Afa were, whoſe mythology thus divided 


3 “ the epochs of the moſt remote antiquity; That 


* men, once more become celeſtial ſpirits, were 


* No perſon has deſcribed the recolleQion of that precious 
moment with ſo much harmony, ſweetneſs, tenderneſs, and 
ſentiment; as Rovsseav. . Precious moments, ſo muck 


5 L © regretted! Oh! begin again your delightful cou: ſe; flow 


„ on with longer duration in my gemembrance, if it be 
| PS ow 


. « poſſible, than you did in reality in your fugitive ſucceſ · 
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c jmmediately beloved during a thouſand years, 
“ firſt by looks, then by a kiſs, afterwards by 

« alliance.” This was the noble and ſublime 
paſſion which WIELAND felt e warmeſt 
moments of his youth for a lady of Zurich, hand- 


ſome, amiable, and ſenſible; for that great ge- 


nius well knew that the myſtery of love begins 
in the firſt ſigh, and expires, in a certain degree, 
with the firſt kiſs. I therefore one day aſked this 


young lady when WIELAND had kiſſed her for the 


Arſt time. WIELAND,“ replied the lovely 


girl, © kiſſed my hand for the firſt time four 


« years after our acquaintance commenced.” 


But the minds of young perſons who live in 


retitement, do ndt, like W1ELAND, ſeize on the 
myſtic refinements of LOVE. Liſtening atten- 
tively to all thoſe ſentiments which the paſſions 


inſpire, leſs familiar with their abſtractions, their 


minds ſeldom taken off by other ideas, they feel 
at a much earlier age, in the tranquillity of So- 


litude, that irreſiſtible impulſe to the union of 


the ſexes which nature inſpires. A lady of my 
acquaintance who lived upon the banks of the 
Lake of Geneva in ſilent Solitude, and ſeparated 
from all connexion with the world, had three 


daughters, brunes piquantes, all of them extreme- 


ly beautiful in their perſons, and equally amiable 

in their manners. When the eldeſt was about 
fourteen years of age, and the youngeſt was about 
nine, they were preſented with a tame bird, 
which hopped and flew about their chamber the 
whole day. The young ladies required no other 
amuſement, ſought no other employment, except 


that of placing themſelves on their knees, and 
with unwearied delight offering their lovely little 
favourite a piece of biſcuit from their fingers for 
| „ : | 9 hours 
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- hours together, in order to lure him to their bo- 
ſoms. The bird, however, the moment he had 
gotthebiſcuit, with cunning eoyneſs diſappointed 
 theirexpeRations, and hopped away. The bird 
died. A year after this event the youngeſt of the 
three ſiſters ſaid to her mother, © Oh, the dear 
« little bird, mamma! if we could but procure 

& ſuch. another! - No,” replied her eldeſt 
ſiſter, & what I ſhould like better than any thing 
« elſe in the world, is a little dog. We may at 
*& leaſt be able to touch, to hug, to take a little 
« dog upon one's knees; but a bird is good for 

« nothing: he perches a little while on your 

“ finger, flies away, and there is no catching 


* him again. But with a little dog, O what | 


« felicit N ETA 4 


I ſhall never forget the poor religienſe in whoſe 
apartment I found a breeding-cage of canary- 


birds; nor forgive myſelf for having burſt into a 


it of laughter at the ſight of this aviary. Alas! 


it was the ſuggeſtion of nature, and who can 
reſiſt what nature ſuggeſts? This myſtic wander- 
Tovx, this premature fruit of Solitude, is only 
the fond application of one natural inclination 
raiſed ſuperior to all the others, _ ; 


: Abſence and tranquillity appear ſo favourable 


to the paſſion of love, that lovers frequently 


chuſe to quit the beloved object, and to reflect in 


Solitude on her charms. Who does not recol- 
lect to have read in the Confeſſions of RoussEAu 


the ſtory related by Madame DE LUXEMBOURG, 
of the man who quitted the company of his miſ- 


treſs only that he might have the pleaſure of writ- 


Ing to her! Roussk Au told Mapant pt Lux- 


" EMBOURG that he wiſhed he had been that wut 
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and he was right. In fact, who has ever loved, 


and does not know, that there are times when 
the pen expreſſes the feelings of the heart infi- 
nitely better than the voice with its miſerable 
organ of ſpeech, which is nothing, and expreſſes 
nothing? Who is ever more eloquent than lov- 
ers in thoſe moments of extacy when they gaze 
on each other, and are ſilent? e 
Lovzxs not only feel with higher extacies, 


but expreſs their ſentiments with greater happi- 
_ neſs, in Solitude than in any other ſituation. 
What faſhionable-lover has ever painted his paſ- 


ſion for an imperious miſtreſs with the ſame feli- 


city as the choriſter of a village in Hanover for a 
young and beautiful country girl? On her death, 


the choriſter raiſed in the cemetery of the cathe- 
dral a ſepulchral ſtone to her memory, and carv- 
ing in an artleſs manner the e Ros E 
on its front, inſcribed theſe words und 

« Ct ainſi qu'elle fut.” 


It was under the rocks of VavucLuse, or in 
deſarts ſtill more ſolitary, that PETRaRCH com- 


poſed his fineſt ſonnets, deploring the abſence, 


or complaining of the cruelty, of his beloved 


LAURA. In the opinion of the Italians, PR- 


TRARCH wrote better upon the ſubje& of Love 


than all the other poets in the world before or 
lince his time, whether in the Greek, Latin, or 
Tuſcan languages. Ah! that pure and tender 


« language of the heart!” ſay they; © nobody. 


« poſſeſſed any knowledge of it but PETRARCH, 


who added to the three Graces a fourth viz. 


« the Grace of DELicacy.” i 
. ee Oe But 
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But in lonely ſituations, i in old romantic caſtles, 
in the heated imagination of impetuous youth, 
Lov alſo frequently aſſumes a more outre and 
extravagant character. To warm enthuſiaſtic 
minds religion, love, and melancholy, make a 
ſublime and whimſical compound of « feelings 
of the heart. An ardent young man, when he 


is inclined that his miſtreſs ſhould be ſerious, - 
takes from the Apocalypſe the text of his firſt 


declaration of love; for love, he exchlims, is 
but an eternal melancholy, and when he is in- 
clined to ſharpen the dart within bis breaſt, his 
erxalted imagination vie Vs the beloved object a as 
the faireſt modeLef-divine perfection. 
Our two/angels, in their ancient caſtle, no 
longer le e like ſouls leſs pure and noble; their 
- ſentiments more refined, are alſo more ſublime. 


Surrounded by rocks, and impreſſed by the ſilence 


of a fine night, the beloved youth is not only a 
man, kind, rational, and honeſt, he is a God &. 


he :nſpired: mind of the fond forngle fancies her 


'  boſomtobethe ſanctuary of love, and conceives 

her affection for the youthful idol of her heart to 
de an emanation from heaven, a ray of the divi- 
nity itſelf. Ordinary lovers,, without doubt, in 
ſpite of abſence; unite their ſouls with each other, 


write by every poſt, ſeize all occaſions to converſe 


with each other, or to hear each other ſpeak; 
mp our female, more ſublimg,, more .exalted, 


When the 8 of . is at its height,“ ſays 
Rossau, © it arrays the beloved object in every poſſible 
« pet fection; makes it an idol, places it in heaven; and as 
e the enthuſiaſm of devotion borrows the language of love, 
« the enthuſiaſm of love alſo borrows the language of devo- 
tion. The lover beholds nothing but paradiſe, angels, the 
8 | virtues of faints, and the felicities of heaven.“ 
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introduces into her romance all the butterflies ſhe 
meets with, all the feathered ſongſters of the 
groves; and, except perhaps her huſband, ſhe 
no longer ſees any thing in the world ſuch as it 
is. The ſenſes are nothing; refinement directs 
all her movements. She'tears the world from its 
poles, and the ſun from its axis, to prove that 
all ſhe does, all ſhe wiſhes, is right. She efta- 
bliſhes a new goſpel and a new ſyſtem of mora- 
lity for herſelf and her lover. Theſe effects of 
Love cannot be avoided by any of the advantages 
of Solitude. Lovs even of the moſt tranquil 
kind, that ſpecies which lies ſilent in the breaſt, 
which does not raiſe chimeras in the mind, which 
does not reſign itſelf to the delirium of an ardent 
imagination, and which is not carried into theſe: 
exceſſes, in time conſumes the lover, and renders, 
him miſerable. Occupied by the idea of on 
object, whom we adore beyond all others, all 
the faculties of the ſoul become abſorbed, and 
we abandon a world which for us no longer poſ- 
ſeſſes any charms. But when we find ourſelves. 
ſeparated for ever from the lovely object who has 
made even the higheſt ſacrifice to us in her pow- 
er; who Adminiffered conſolation under all the 
afflictions of our lives, afforded W under 
the greateſt calamities, and ſupported us when all 
the powers of the ſoul had abandoned us; who 
continued a ſincere friend when every other friend 
had left us, when oppreſſed by domeſtic ſorrows, 
when rendered incapable of either thought or 
action; then to languiſh in a flothful Solitude 
becomes our only pleaſure. The night is paſſed. 
in fleepleſs agonies; while a diſguſt of life, a. 
defire of death, an abhorrence of all ſociety, and 
| love of the moſt frightful deſarts, prey upon 
" Ou EV 
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the heart, and drive us, day after day, wander- 
| of as chance may direct, through the moſt 
ſo 


tary. retirements, far from the hateful traces 

f mankind. Were we, however, to wander 
from the EL BRE to the Lake of GENEVA, to ſeek 
relief from the north to the weſt, even to the 
ſhores of the ſea we ſhould ſtill be like the hind 


55 | 1 . a : 8 
4 Stung with the ſtroke, and madding with the pain, 
e & She wildly flies from wood to wood in van; | 
0 Shoots Oer the Cruas lawns with many a bound, 
. The cleaving dart (till rankling in the wound!“ 
i Aon VN, Book IV. line 110. 


PRE TRARcRH experienced the accumulated tor- 

ments of love in his new reſidence at Vavu- 

ELUSE. Scarcely had he arrived there, when 

the image of LAURA inceſſantly haunted his 

mind. fie beheld her at all times, in every 
plwace, under a thouſand different forms. “ Three / 
times,“ ſays he, © in the dead of night, when 

& eyery door was cloſed, ſhe appeared to me at 

& the feet of my bed with a certain look which 
ci announced the power of her charms. Fear 
ce ſpread a chilling dew over all my limbs. My. 
blood thrilled through my veins towards my 
« heart. If any one had then entered my room 

. « with a candle, they would have beheld me as 
<« pale as death, with every mark of terror on 

„ my face. Before day-break I roſe trembling 
from my bed, and haſtily leaving my houſe, 

d here every thing excited alarm, I climbed 
ec to the ſummit of the rocks, ran through the 
« woods, caſting my eyes continually around to 
de ſee if the form that had diſturbed my * 
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& till purſued me. I could find no aſylum: in 


« the moſt ſequeſtered places where I flattered 
* myſelf that I ſhould be alone, I frequently 


« ſaw her iſſuing from the trunk of a tree, from 


« the head of a clear ſpring, from the cavity of 

« a rock. Fear rendered me inſenſible, and 1 

& neither knew what I did nor where | went.“ 
Jo an imagination ſubject to ſuch violent 


convulſions, Solitude affords no remedy. Ovip 


therefore, has very jultly ſaid, 


4 But Solitude muſt never be allow'd : 
« A lover's ne'er ſo ſafe as in a crowd. 
&« For private places private grief increaſe ; 5 
« What haunts you there in company will ceaſe. 
[4 If to the gloomy deſart you repair, AF 
* Your miſtreſs angry form will meet you there.“ 
N Ovip's Remedy of Love. 


PE TRARCH learnt from the firſt emotions of 
his paſſion, how uſeleſs are all attempts to fl 

from LovE; and he ſought the rocks and foreſts 
in vain, There is no place, however ſavage and 


forlorn, where Love will not force its way. The 


pure and limpid ſtream of VAUcLusk, the ſhad 
woods adorning the little valley in which the 
ſtream aroſe, appeared to him the only places to 


abate the fierceneſs of thoſe fires which con- 
ſumed his heart. The moſt frightful deſarts, the 


deepeſt foreſts, mountains almoſt inacceſſible, 
were to him the moſt agreeable abodes. But 


Lovs purſued his ſteps wherever he went, and 


left him no place of refuge. His whole ſoul 
flew back to AVIGNON. W 


N |  SoLITUDE 
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- SOLITUDE alſo affords no remedy for Love 
when it is injurious to VIRTUE. To an honeſt 
mind the preſence of the beloved object is never 
dangerous, although the paſſion may have taken 
à criminal turn in the heart. On the contrary, 
while abſence and Solitude foment all the ſecret 
movements of the ſenſes and the imagination, the 
ſight of the beloved object deſtroys, in a virtu- 
ous breaſt, every forbidden deſire; for in abſence 
the lover thinks himſelf ſecure, and conſequently 
indulges his imagination without reſtraint. So- 
litude, more than any other fituation, recals to 
the mind every voluptuous idea, every thing that 
, animates deſire and inflames the heart; no danger 
being apprehended, the lover walks boldly on in 
the flatteripg paths of an agreeable illuſion, until 
the paſſion acquires a dangerous empire in his 
The heart of PETRARCH was frequently ſti- 
mulated by ideas of voluptuous pleaſure, even 
among the rocks of V AUCLUsE, where he ſought 
an aſylum from LovE and LAURA *. But he 


* We read in a variety of books, now no longer known, 
that PETR ARCH lived at VAucLusE with LAURA, and that 
he had formed a ſubterraneous paſlage from her houſe to his 
own. PETRARCH was not ſo happy. LAURA was married, 
and lived with her huſband Hvcves pt SA DES at Avicnon, 
the place of her nativity, and where ſhe died. She was the 
mother of eleven children, which had ſo debilitated her con- 
ſtitution, that at five-and-thirty years of age no traces of 
her fermer beauty remained. She experienced, alſo, many 
domeſtic ſorrows. Her huſband was incapable of appreciat- 
iny the value of ker virtues, and the propriety of her con- 
duct. He was jealous without cauſe, and even without Love, 
which to a woman was ſtill more mortifying. PzTRARCH, 
on the contrary, loved Laura during the courſe of twenty 
years; but he was neverſuffered to viſit her at her own houſe; 
for her huſband ſeldom, if ever, left her alone, He there- 
fore had no opportunity of beholding his charming, his * 


*. 
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ſoon baniſhed ſenſuality from his mind: the paſ- 
ſion of his ſoul then became refined, and ac- 
quired that vivacity and heavenly purity which 
breathe in every line of thoſe immortal lyricks 
he compoſed upon the rocks. The city of 
AvI6NoN, where his LAURA reſided, was, 
however, too near to him, and he viſited it too 
frequently. A love like his never leaves the 
heart one moment of tranquillity; it is a fever 
of the ſoul, which afflicts the body with a com 
plication of the moſt painful diſorders. Let a 
lover therefore, while his mind is yet able to 
controul the emotions of his heart, ſeat himſelf 
on the banks of a rivulet, and think that his 
paſſion, like the ſtream which now precipitates 
itſelf with noiſe down the rocks, may in peaceful 
ſhades and ſolitary bowers flow acroſs the mea- 
_ dows and the plains in ſilence and tranquillity. 
Love unites itſelf to tranquillity, when the 
mind ſubmits with humility to all the diſpenſa- 
tions of 'heaven. If, when death bereaves a 
lover, of the object of his affection, he is unable 
to live except in thoſe places where ſhe was uſed 
to dwell, and all the world beſides looks deſart 
and forlorn, death alone can ſtop the torrent of 
his tears. But it is not by yielding himſelf to 
the preſſure of his affliction, that he can be ſaid 
to devote himſelf to God. The lover, when 
oppreſſed by ſorrow, conſtantly attaches himſelf 


able LAuRxA, except at church, at aſſemblies, or upon the 
77 walks, and then never alone. Her huſband frequent - 
y forLid her to walk even with her deareſt friends, and his 
mind was rendered furious whenever ſhe indulged in the 
ſlighteſt pleaſure, Lauua was born in the year 1307 or 
1308, and was two or three years younger than PETRARCH. 
She died of the plague in the year 1 9 Seven years after 
her death her huſband married again, and PeETRARCH ſur- 
vived her till about the commencement of the year 1374. 
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to the object which is no more, and never can 
return. He ſeeks for what he can never find; 
he liſtens, but hears nothing ; he fancies that he 
beholds the lovely form alive and breathing, when 
it is only a phantom, a viſionary production of 
his heated imagination. He gathers roſes from 
the tomb of her on wham all the happineſs of his 
life depended; he waters them with his tears, 
cultivates them with the tendereſt care, places 
them in his boſom, kiſſes them with rapture, and 
enjoys their ſoothing fragrance with melancholy 
tranſport; but theſe pleaſures alſo vaniſh ; the 
- roſes droop their heads, and die. It is not until 
the lover has long wreſtled with the rigours of 
fate, until the arms have long been in vain ex- 
tended to embrace the. beloved object, until the 
eye has long fixed its view upon the cheriſhed 
ſhade, until all hope of re-union is gone, that 
me mind. begins gradually to feel its returning 
powers, aſſumes an heroic courage againſt its 
misfortune, endeavours to Conquer the weakneſs 
of the heart, and perceives the return of its fqr- 
mer. . Theſe cures, however, can 
only be effected in vigorous minds, who alone 
crown: whatever they undertake with ſucceſs: 
"vigorous minds alone find in Solitude that peace 
which the whole univerſe, with all its pleaſures 
and diſſipations, cannot procure... 
The victory which the virtuous'PzTR ARCH, 
acquired over the paſſion which aſſailed the heart, 
| muſt afford pleaſure to every mind. When he 
ſought refuge in Italy from Love and LAURA, 
his friends in France uſed every egdeavour to 
induce him to return. One of them wrote to 
him: „What dæmon poſſeſſes you? How could 
*« you quit a. country where you have enen 
5 ? | ] | | * 
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all the delights of youth, and where that 


graceful perſon which you formerly adorned 
with ſo much care, procured you ſo many 


pleaſures? How can you live thus exiled from 


your LAuRA, whom you love with ſo much 
tenderneſs, and whoſe heart is ſo deeply af- 


5 flicted by your abſence?“ 


PETRARCH replied: “ Your anxiety is vain; 


my reſolution is to continue where I am, I am 


here at anchor; and neither the impetuoſity 
of the Ryone, nor the charms of your elo- 
quence, ſhall ever drive me from it. To 
perſuade me to change this reſolution, you 
place before my eyes the deviations of my 
youth, which I ought to forget; a paſſion 
which left me no other reſource than a preci- 
pitate flight, and the contemptible merit of a 
handſome perſon, which too long occupied 
my attention. The period is arrived, when 
I muſt no longer think of thoſe follies; I have - 
left them behind me; and I rapidly approach 
to the end of my career. My mind is now 
occupied by more ſerious and important ob- 


jets. God forbid, that liſtening to your 


flattering counſel, I ſhould again throw myſelf 


into the ſnares of Love; again put ona yoke 
I have already fo ſeverely felt! It was conſiſ- 


tent with the age of youth, but I ſhould now) 
bluſh to be a ſubject of converſation to the 
world, and to ſee myſelf pointed at as I walk 
along. I conſider all your ſolicitations, and, 
indeed, all you tell me, as a ſevere critique 
upon my conduct. My love of Solitude takes 
root at this place; I fly from town, and ſtroll 
at random about the fields, without care, 


without inquietude, In ſummer I ftretch 


= cc myſelt 
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4 myſelf beneath the ſhade upon the verdint 
de turf,” or ſaunter on the borders of a purling 
-G fiream, and defy the heats of Italy. On the 
« approach of autumn TI ſeek the woods, and 
« join THE Musks train. This mode of 15 
6 appears to me preferable to a life at court; 
« life occupied only by ambition and envy. £3 
« walk with pleaſure on the plains of Italy; the 


1 e air of the climate is to me ſerene and pure. 


e When death ſhall put a period to my labours, 
_ « only aſk the conſolation of repoſing my head 
upon the boſom of a friend, whoſe eyes, while 

4 he cloſes mine, will deplore my loſs, and whoſe 
kind care will conyey me to a tomb in the 


' E boſom'of my country.“ 


- "Theſe were the ſentiments, the chiloſophic 
Ap mende of PETRARCH}; but he returned ſoon 
afterward to AVIGNON, from whence he conti- 
amo from time to time to viſit VaveLusz. _ 
* PETRARCH himſelf acknowledges, with that 
feankneſs which was natural to his character, 
| how much his unſettled foul wavered between 
_ Love and Reason. From his retirement at 
VavucLusst he wrote to his friend PASTRENGoO, 
e Perceiving that there is no other way to effect 
„ my cure than to abandon AvIG NON, I have 
determined to leave it, notwithſtanding all 
« the efforts of my friends to detain me. Alas! 
4 their friendſhip only tends to render me un- 
„ happy! I ſought this Solitude as an aſylum 
00 V the tempeſts of life, and ro live here 
28 a little while retired and alone before I die. 
already perceive that | am near my end; but 
4 I feel with infinite pleaſure that my mind i is 
'« much more free; and the life which I lead 
* Leith appears to me like that of the happy in 
| | 60 Heaven. 


— 
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_ - © heaven, { Obſerve, however, the prevalence 
of habit, and the force of paſſion; for with- 


t out having any buſineſs, I frequently return 


«to that bateful city. I run voluntarily into 
te the ſame ſnares by which I was firſt caught. 
„ An adverſe wind drives me from the port 
c which I have entered, upon that troubled 
ocean where I have fo frequently been ſhip- 
& wrecked. I am no ſooner there than I feel 
« myſelf in a veſſel toſſed about by the tempeſt. 


« I perceive the heavens on fire, the ſea raging, 
« and dangers ſurrounding me on every fide. 


Death preſents itſelf to my eyes; but what is 
« {till worſe than death, I turn from my preſent 
“life with averſion, and dread that which is to 
F TW Rr unter + - 
. PAS$STRENG® replied as a friend, who knew 
not only what PETRARCH practiſed, but the 
kind of ſentiments which would make him feel 


that which he was delighted to perform: “It is 
« with pleaſure I learn,” ſays he, that you 
« have burſt open the doors of your. priſon, 


„ ſhaken off your chains, and ſet yourſelf free; 
« that after a violent tempeſt you have at laſt 
« reached the port you withed to gain, and ride 


« ſafe in the harbour of a quiet life, I can at 


this diſtance diſcover every thing you do, day 


« after day, in your retreat at VAUCLUsE, At 


e the earlieſt dawn of day, awakened by the 
« warblers of your groves, and the murmurs of 


e your ſpring, you climb the hills yet covered 
„ with the dew, and from thence: view the fer- 


« tile plains, the cultivated vallies, ſmiling at 
« your feet; diſcovering, now and then, the 
s diſtant ſea bearing the freighted veſlels to 

« their ports. The tablets are ready in your 
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ce hand, to note down the thoughts which fill 
6 your mind. When the fun riſes above the 
« horizon, you ſeek your humble cot, partake 
«of a frugal repaſt, and enjoy undiſturbed re- 
<«. poſe. To avoid the meridian heat of the day, 
% you retire into the vales, where your delight- 
«: ful ſpring preeipitating over the rocks with 
* echoing ſounds, pours forth its wandering 
« ftreams, and forms the charming river which 
« fertilizes the valley of VAaucLuss. I ſee the 
_ «cavern through which the water, ſometimes 
« Tow and tranquil, enters, and where, even in 
the hotteſt day of ſummer, there breathes fo 
Le freſh'an air. Within the ſhades of that grot- 
& to, whoſe arched and lofty roof hangs o'er the 
„ moving cryſtal of the ſtream, I perceive you 
. fitting, enjoying. with raviſhed eyes the en- 
« chanting view which lies before you: your 
« imagination warms, your ſoul takes its intel- 
lectual flight, and then you produce your 
e choicefſt works. Thus retired, you conſider 
ce all the vanities of this world. as a light ſhadow 
« which u. os paſſed away, and quietly renounce 
„„ them to a more uſeful employment of your 
« time. When you quit the grotto your tablets 
are full, Do not, however, flatter yourſelf 
«that you alone enjoy theſe treaſures. of your 
«. foul; for mine, which never quits you, par- 
« ticipates with you in this uſeful and agreeable 
LE, Le 
Such was the felicity which PeETrRArRCH 
taſted at VaucLusE in the midſt of ſo many 
_ dangers; a felicity which Love, too impatient 
for enjoyment, can never confer: but Solitude, 
judiciouſly employed, diflipates all the pangs 
with which this paſhon tears the _—_ 
„ 12 affords 


* 4 


i 


affords A compenſation for thoſe ae which | 
it takes away. Nor are all the conſolations gf life 
loſt in Solitude to the boſom of an unhappy lo- 


ver. He contemplates without regret the paſt 


pleaſures of love; thoſe ſhort-lived pleaſures 
which can no more return. The time arrives 
when he ceaſes to weep and ſuffer, and on the 


bed of death he exclaims with a tranqui) ſigh, 
« Oh! lovely object of my ſoul I if. you ſhould 


« learn my fate, a love like mine may well de- 


& ſerve the tribute of a tear, and call one gen- 


« tle ſigh from your relenting heart. Forget 
te my faults, and while my virtues live, let oy 


« follies die, within your boſom !? 


It was thus, in ſtruggling againſt the preva - 


lever of his paſſion, that PET RARc R roſe to that 


ſublimity, and acquired that richneſs of imagi- 


nation, which diſtinguiſhed his character. He 


acquired, even at this period, an aſcendancy over 
the age in which he lived greater than any indi- 
vidual has ſince, in any country, been able to 
obtain. His mind paſſed with the happieſt fa- 

cility from grave to gay ſubjects; and he was 


enabled; when occaſion required it, to adopt 


the boldeſt reſolutions, and perform the moſt 


courageous actions. PETRARCH, who at the 
feet of women wept, ſighed, and ſobbed like a 
child; who only wrote on Laura the ſoft and 


languiſhing verſes which his paſſion inſpired; 


no ſooner turned his eyes towards Ro uk than 


his ſtyle aſſumed a bold and manly tone, and 
his ee were written with all the ſtrength and 


ſpirit of the, Auguſtan age. Monarchs“, while 


N 3 they | 


* Ronan x King of Mask 1 relinquiſhed the 
moſt ferious affairs to read the works of PETRARCH, without : 


thin king either of his meals or bis bed, 
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they read his lyric poetry, BN forgot the calls 
of hunger and the charms ef ſleep. At a more 
advanced period of his life, however, he was no 
 Jonger the fighing Muſe of Love, who only 
chaunted amorous verſes at the feet of his re- 
entleſs miſtreſs; he was no longer an effeminate 
Aae, who kifſed the chains of an imperious fe- 
male, from whom he only received marks of 
| contempt and averſion; but with a republican 
_ Intrepidity PRxTRARH regenerated the love of 
liberty throughout aly, and ſounded the alarm 
againſt tyranny and tyramts. A great ſtateſman, 
à profound and judicions miniſter, he was con- 
tinually conſulted upon the moſt important at- 
fairs then tranſacting in Europe, and frequently 
employed in the moſt arduous negociations. A 
_ Zealovs friend to humanity, he endeavoured up- 
on all occafions to extinguiſh the torch of diſ- 
cord. Poffefling an extraordinary genius, the 
greateſt Princes ſolicited his company, endea- 
voured to form their minds from his opinions, 
and ſtudied from his precepts the _ art of 
rendering their ſubje&s happy. 

By theſe traits we diſcover that PETRARCH, 
notwithſtanding the violence of his pafſion, en- 
joyed all the advantages of Solitude. His viſits 
to Yauclyſe were not, as is generally conceived, 
that he might be nearer to Laura; for Lav- 
Ra reſided altogether at Avignon; but that he 
might avoid the frowns of his miſtreſs and the 
corruptions of the Court. Seated in his little 

garden, which was fituated at the foot of a fofty 
mountain and ſurrounded by a rapid ſtream, his 
ſoul roſe ſuperior to the adverſities of his fate. 
He poſſeſſed indeed, by nature, a reſtleſs and 
mind; was frequently dupleaſed OL | 
0 


= 
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: he was not at ſome diſtant place, to Which it 
vas impoſſible he could ever go; frequently be- 
cauſe he looked in vain for ſomething which it 
Was impoſſible he ſhould find. PE TRARcnH, in 
ſhort, poſſeſſed all thoſe defects which generally 
accompany men of genius. But in his moments 
of tranquillity, a ſound judgment, joined to an 
exquiſite ſenſibility, enabled him to enjoy the 
delights of Solitude ſuperior to any mortal that 
ever exiſted, either before or ſince his time; 
and in theſe moments Vaucluſe was, to his feel- 
ings, the Temple of Peace, the reſidence of 
calm repoſe, a ſafe harbour againſt all the tem- 
peſts of the ſoul. 

SOLITUDE bee although it cannot . 
ways conquer Love, refines and ſanctifies the 
moſt ardent flame. The paſſions which the 
God of nature originally planted in the heart of 
man, - ought to remain undeſtroyed within his 
breaſt, but he ſhould learn to direct them to * 
their proper ends. If, therefore, you are in- 
clined to be happier than PETR ARCH, ſhare the 
pleaſures of your retirement with ſome amiable”. 
Character, who, better than the cold precepts of 

_ Philoſophy, will beguile or baniſh by the charms 
of converſation all the cares and torments of 
life. A truly wiſe man has ſaid, that the pre 
ſence of one thinking being like ourſelves, whoſe 
boſom glows with ſympathy and love, ſo far 
from deſtroying the advantages of Solitude, ren- 
ders them more favourable. If, like me, you 
owe your happinefs to the fond affection of a 
wife, ſhe will ſoon induce you to forget the ſo- 
ciety of men, by a tender and unreſerved com- 
© munication of every ſentiment of her mind, of 
voy ſecret feeling of her heart; and the em- 
| ployments, 
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ployments, che buſineſs, the viciflitudes of life 
will render, by their variety, the ſubjects of con- 
idential diſcourſe and ſweet domeſtic converſe 
: 8 diverſified. The orator who | 
peaks upon this ſubject with ſo much truth and 
energy, muſt have felt with exquiſite ſenſibility 
the pleaſures of domeſtic happineſs, —« Here,” 
ſays he, © every kind expreſſion is remember- 
« ed; the emotions of one heart re- acts with 
"x correſpondent effects upon the other; every 
10 thought is treaſured up; every teſtimony of 
« affection returned; the happy pair enjoy in 
6 each other's company all the pleaſures of the 
„ mind, and there is no feeling which does not 
. communicate itſelf to their hearts. To be- 
« ings thus united by the ſincereſt affection and 
_ « the cloſeſt friendſhip, every thing that is ſaid 
or done, eyery wiſh and every event becomes 
„ mutually important. Beings thus united, and 
1 they alone, regard the advantages which. they. 
& ſeverally poſſeſs, with-a joy and ſatisfaction 
e untinctured by envy. It is only under ſuch 
an union that faults are pointed out with cau- 
tious tenderneſs, and without ill- nature; that 
looks beſpeak the inclinations of the ſoul; 
that the gratification of every wiſh and de- 
4 fire is anticipated; that every view and inten- 
4 tion is affimilated ; that the ſentiments of the 
« one conform to thoſe of the other; and that 
« each rejoices with cordiality at the ſmalleſt 
advantage which the other acquires.“ 
Thus it is that Solitude which we ſhare with 
an amiable bbject procures us tranquillity, ſatis- 
faction, heartfelt joy; and the humbleſt cottage 
becomes the dwelling-place of the pureſt plea- 
ſure. Love in the retreats of Solitude, 2 


23 
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the mind and the heart are in harmony with 
each other, is capable of preſerving the nobleſt 


ſentiments in the ſoul, of raiſing the under- 


ſtanding to the higheſt degree of elevation, of 
filling the boſom with new benevolence, of 
rooting out all the ſeeds of vice, of ſtrengthen- 
ing and extending all the virtues. The attacks 
ot ill- humour are by this means ſubdued, the 
violence of the paſſions moderated, and the bit- 
ter cup of affliction ſweetened, It is thus that 
a happy love renders Solitude ſerene, alleviates 
all the ſufferings of the world, and ſtrews the 
ſweeteſt flowers along the paths of life. 1 
Solitude frequently converts the deep anguiſh 
of diſtreſs into a ſoothing melancholy. Every 
thing which operates with gentleneſs on the ſoul 
is a ſalutary balm to a wounded heart. This is 
the reaſon why every malady of the body, every 
ſuffering of the mind, feels ſuch ſenſible effects 
from the conſolatory expreſſions, the kind affa- 
dility, the intereſting anxieties of a virtuous 
wife. Diſguſted, alas! by the treatment of the 
world, and diſpleaſed with every thing around 


me; when ſatiety had weakened all the vigour 


and deſtroyed every energy of my ſoul; when I 
no longer hoped for relief; when grief conceal- 
ed all the beauties of nature from my eyes, and 
rendered the whole univerſe a lifeleſs tomb, the 
kind attention of a WIFE conveyed a ſecret 
charm, a conſolatory virtue to my mind, Oh! 
nothing can ſo ſweetly ſoften all our ſufferings 
as a conviction that woMAN is not indifferent to 
our fate. . e 
Rural ſcenery, of a thouſand different kinds, 
afford to the diſtracted boſom the ſame tran- 
quillity which the attentions and e 
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of an amiable wife procure to a ſick and ſuffer. 
ing .huſband, and change all the affliftions of 
his ſoul, all the oppreſſions of his mind, into 
the fofteſt ſorrow and the mildeſt grief. 
Solitude frequently inſpires a ſoft melancho- 
ly even in perſons of the tendereſt years. Young 
females from fifteen to eighteen years of age, 
who poſſeſs fine ſenſibilities and lively imagina- 
tions, experience this diſpoſition, when, in the 
retirement of rural life, they feel the firſt de- 
fires of Love; when, wandering every where 
in ſearch of a beloved object, they ſigh for one 


alone, although their hearts have not yet fixed 


on any particular object of affection. I have 
frequently ſeen theſe ſpecies of melancholy 
without any other ſymptoms of malady. Rovs- 
SEAU was attacked with it at VEvar upon the 
banks of the Lake of Geneva. © My heart, 
ſays he, 4 ruſhed with ardour from my boſom 


into a thouſand innocent felicities: melting 


e to tenderneſs, I ſighed and wept like a child. 
„ How frequently, ſtopping to indulge my feel- 
« ings, and ſeating myfelf on a piece of broken 
4 rock, did I amuſe myſelf with ſeeing my 
ce tears drop into the ſtream !”” I cannot myſelf 
' tranſcribe theſe lines without ſhedding tears on 
recollecting, that in the ſeventeenth year of my 
age I frequently ſeated myſelf with ſimilar agi- 
tion under the peaceful ſhades of thoſe de- 
lightful ſhores. Love relieved my pains ; Love, 
ſo ſweetly enjoyed among the groves which 
adorn the banks of the Lake of Geneva* ; 
135 We „ 


# There is no native, or indeed any perſon poſfeſſing ſen- 
ſibility, of whatever country he may be, who has ever be- 
held without feeling the tendereſt emotion the delightful 
borders of the Lake of Geneva; the enchanting ſpectacle 
Which nature there exhibits; and the vaſt and 3 
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Love, the only diſeaſe which Solitude cannot 
cure; and which indeed we willingly endure 
without wiſhing for relief. To ſuffer with ſo 
much ſoftneſs and tranquillity; to indulge in 
tender ſorrow without exactly knowing why, 
and ſtill to prefer retirement; to love the lone- 
ly margin of a limpid lake; to wander alone 
upon broken rocks, in deep caverns, in drea 
Foreſts; to feel no pleaſures but in the ſublime 
and beautiful of nature, in thoſe beauties which 
the world deſpiſe; to defire the company of 
only one other being to whom we may com- 
municate' the ſenſations of the ſoul, who would 
participate in all our pleaſures, and forget every 
thing elſe in the univerſe; this is a condition 
which every young man ought to wiſh for, who 
wiſhes to fly from the mercileſs approaches of a 
cold old age“. = | „ 
It is not, however, to every ſpecies of afflic- 
tion that Solitude will afford relief. Oh my be- 
loved HiRCHFIELD! I can never reſtrain my 
tears from flowing with increaſed abundance, 
whenever I read, in thy immortal work upon 
the pleaſures of a country life, the following af- 
fecting paſſage, which always ſinks deeply into 
my heart: „ The tears of affliction dry up un- 
e der the ſympathizing breath of Zephyrs: the 
« heart expands, and only feels a tranquil ſor- 
« row, The bloom of nature preſents itſelf to 
% our eyes on every fide; and in the enjoy- 


« ment 
: | 


horizon which that maſs of water preſents to the view. Who 
has ever returned from this ſcene without turning back his 
eyes on this intereſting picture, and experiencing the ſame 
affliction with which the heart ſeparates from a beloved fi iend 
whom we have no expectation ever to ſee again! 5 
* This reflection of PeTRARCH is very affecting and very 
juſt. Illes annos egi tantd in requie, tantdque dulcedine, ut il- 
« Jud ferme tempui j mibi vita fuerit, reliquum omne ſuppli» 
«6 cium * 36 
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« ment of its fragrance we feel relief from woe. 
% Every ſad and ſorrowful idea gradually dif. 
« appears. The mind no longer rejects conſo- 
« latory meditations z and as the evening ſun - 
« abſorbs the damp vapours of a rainy day, a 
e happy tranquillity diſſipates the troubles of 
4 the foul, and diſpoſes us to enge; the * 
4c ful charms of rural life.“ 
There are, however, boſoms ſo aline to mis- 
fortune, that the - continual remembrance of 
thoſe who were once dear to their hearts, preys 
upon their vitals, and by. flow degrees con- 
| ſumes their lives. The reading of a ſingle line 
written by the hand they loved, freezes their 
blood: the very fight of the tomb which has 
ſwallowed up the remains of all their ſoul held 
dear, is intolerable to their eyes. On ſuch be- 
ings, alas! the Heavens ſmile in vain. The 
early violet and the twittering birds proclaim- 


ing, with the approach of ſpring, the regene- 


ration of all nature, bring no charms to them. 
The garden's variegated hues irritate their feel- 
ings, and they behold thoſe retreats to which 
they were kindly invited to ſooth the violence 
of their diſtreſs, with horror during the remain- 
der of their lives. They refuſe to follow the 
compaſſionate hand extended to lead them from 
their houſe of ſorrow to the verdant plains of 
happineſs and peace. Such characters generally 
poſſeſs warm and ſtrong paſſions; but the fine- 

neſs of their feelings becomes a real malady ; 
and they require to be treated with great atten- 
tion and with conſtant kindneſs. ; 

On the contrary, Solitude conveys moſt pow- 
erful charms to ſofter minds, although the loſs 
2 have W ee not have been leſs. 

a 1 2 | 
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They feel their misfortunes in their full extent; 
but their feelings partake of the tranquillity of 
their nature: they plant upon the fatal tomb the 

'weeping willow and the ephemeral roſe, as ftrik- 
ing emblems of their ſorrow and misfortune ; 
they erect mauſoleums, and compoſe funeral 

dirges; their hearts are continually occupied by 

the idea of thoſe whom their eyes deplore, and 

they-exiſt, under the ſenſations of the trueſt and 
molt ſincere: ſorrow, in a kind of middle ſtate 
between earth and heaven. Such characters, I 
aðm conſcious, feel misfortunes to their full extent; 
but their ſorrows, provided they are undiſturbed, 
appear to me of the happieſt kind. I do not pre- 
tend to ſay their ſorrows are inſincere, or that 
their grief is leſs than that of thoſe who give 

An up to fits of violence, and ſink 
under the preſſure of their misfortunes; this 
would be a ſpecies of ſtupidity; an enormity, of 
the conſequences of which I am fully ſenſible: 
but I call them happy mourners, becauſe their 
conſtitutions are ſo framed, that their grief and 
ſorrow do not diminiſh the force and energy of 
their minds. They find enjoyments in thoſe 
things from which minds of a different texture 
would feel averſion. They feel celeſtial joys in 
the unceaſing recollection of thoſe perſons whoſe 
loſs'they deplore- | 2 5 . 

Every adverſity of life is much more eaſily 

overcome in SOLITUDE than in THE WORLD, 

provided the. foul will nobly bend its flight to- 

wards a different object. When a man thinks 
that he has no reſources but in DESPAIR or. 
DEATH, he deceives himſelf; for deſpair is no 

reſource. Let him retire to his ſtudy, and there 

ſeriouſly trace out the conſequences of ſome 
ſettled truth, and his tears will no longer * 
ER >. Ms 
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* 


the weight of his misfortunes will grow light, and 


the patigs of ſorrow fly from his breaſt. - 


In Solitude the moſt trifling emotions of the 
' heart, every appearance of domeſtic felicity or 
rural pleaſure, drives.away impatience and ill- 
humour. ILL-HUMOUR: is an uneaſy and in- 
ſupportable condition, which: the foul frequently 


falls into when ſoured by a number of thoſe petty 


vexations which we daily experience in every 
ſtep of our progreſs. through life ; but we need 
only to ſhut * 

of happineſs. IMPATIENCE is a ſtifled anger, 
which men ſilently manifeſt by looks and geſtures, 
and weak minds ordinarily reveal by a ſhower of 
complaints. A grumbler is never farther from 
his proper ſphere than when he is in company; 
Solitude is his only aſylum. rn 


Vexations however of almoſt every kind are 


much ſooner healed in the tranquillity of retire- 


ment than in the noiſe of the world. When we 


have attained a cheerful diſpoſition, and do not 

ſuffer any thing to thwart, reſtrain or ſour the 
temper of our minds; when we have learned 
the art of .vanquiſhing ourſelves, no worldly 
vexations can then obſtruct our happineſs. The 
. Ceepeſt melancholy and moſt ſettled wearineſs of 
life have by theſe means been frequently baniſhed 

from the breaſt. The progreſs to this end is, 


in truth, much more rapid in women than in 


men. The mind of a lively female flies imme- 


diately to happinefs, while that of a melancholy 


man ſtill creeps on with pain. The ſoft boſoms 


of the fair are eaſily elevated or depreſſed ; but 


theſe effects muſt be produced by means leſs ab- 


ſtrad ed than Solitude; by ſomething that will 
ſtrike their ſenſes, and by their aſſiſtance pene- 


trate to the heart. On the codtrary, the mental 


diſeaſes 


r in order to avoid this ſcourge 
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diſeaſes of men aughnent by ſlow. degrees, take 
deeper root, lay ſtronger hold of the breaft, and 
to drive them away, it is neceſſary to apply the 
moſt efficacious remedies with unſhaken conſtan- 


cy; for hefe feeble preſcriptions are of no avail. 
The only chance of ſucceſs is by exerting every 


endeavour to place the body under the regimen of 


the mind. Vigorous minds frequently baniſh the 


moſt inveterate evils, or form a powerful ſhield 


againſt all the darts of fate, and by braving every. 


danger, drive away thoſe feelings by which others 


are irritated and deftroyed. They boldly turn 


their eyes from what things are, to what they 
ought to be; and with determined reſolution ſup- 


port the bodies they are deſigned to animate, while 


to their care. | 


The ſoul, however, always yields to thoſe cir- 


cumſtances which are moſt agreeable to its pe- 
culiar character. The gaming-table,. luxurious 


feaſts, and brilliant aſſemblies, are the moſt pa- 
latable aliments, the moſt pleaſing comforts to 


the generality of men; while the boſoms of thoſe 


weaker minds ſurrender every thing committed 


who ſigh for Solitude, from a conſciouſneſs of all 


the advantages it affords, feel no tranquillity or 
enjoyment but in peaceful ſhades, _ LY 


Theſe reflections upon, the advantages which 


the heart derives from Solitude bring me, at laſt, 


to this important queſtion : Whether it is eaſier 


to live VIRTUOQUSLY in SOLITUDE or in THE | 


WorLD? Fs „ | 

In ſociety, the virtues are frequently practiſed 
from a mere ſenſe of duty. THE CLerGy feel 
it their duty to afford inſtruction to the ignorant, 
and conſolation to the afflicted. Tre J 


[UDGES 
think it their duty to render juſtice to the injured 


or oppreſſed. The Pavsician pays his viſits 
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one know whether I do ſuch and ſuch 81 70 from 
tte loye of virtue, or becauſe J am bound y 
| to perform emm © 
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SOLITUDE RE 


enn 


2 85 to the ſick, and cures them, ill or well; and all 
| for the ſake of Humanirty, fay theſe gentle- 
men. But all this is falſe ; the clergy afford con- 


folation, the lawyer renders juſtice, the phyſician 


_ Cures, not always from the decided inclination of 


the heart, but becauſe he muſt, becauſe his duty 


requires it, becauſe the one muſt do honour to 


his gown, the other is placed in the ſeat of juſtice, 


and the third has pledged his ſkill on ſuch and 


ſuch prognoſtics. The words your known hu- 
«K<man'ty,” which always ſhock my feelings, 


and are introductory to the contents of a thou- 
fand letters I have received, are nothing more 
than the ſtyle of cuſtom, a common flattery and 
. falſehood. HumManirTy is a virtue, a nobleneſs 
of ſoul of the higheſt rank; and how can any 


duty 


SGoop works, therefore, are not always 
acts of vixrug. The heart of that man who 
never detaches himſelf from the affairs of the 


world, is frequently ſhut againſt every thing that 
is good. It is poſſible to do good, and not be 
. virtuous? for a man may be great in his actions 
and little in his heart . Virtue is a quality much 


more rare than is n It is there - 


fore neceſſary to be frugal of the words humanity, 
virtue, . others of the ſame import; 


ey ought only to be mentioned upon great oc- 
caſions; for by too frequent uſe their meaning is 


_ weakened, and the qualities they deſcribe brought 
into contempt. Who would not bluſh to be 
| Called learned or humane, when he hears the 


* © Virt poteſtatibus ſublimes,” ſays Lord Chancellor Bacon, 


& 394; tibi ignoti ſunt, Et dum negotiis diſtrabuntur, tempor ca- 
rent, quo /anitati, aut cor puris aut anime ſua cenſulant. 


_ "knowledge 
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knowledge of fo many ignorant perſons boaſted 


of, and * the well-known humanity” of ſo many 


villains praiſed? ? 


The probability is 
good in the retreats of Sclitude than in the world. 


In fact, a virtuous man, of whatever deſcription 


be may be, is not virtuous in conſequence of ex- 
ample, for virtuous examples are unhappily too 


rarely ſeen in the world, but becauſe in the ſilence 


of reflection he feels that the pleaſures of a good 
heart ſurpaſs every other, and conſtitute the true 


happineſs of life. The greater part, therefore, 
of virtuous actions are exerciſed in ſilence and 


obſcurity. 


VikTvous, ACTIONS are more eaſily and 
more freely performed in Solitude than in the 
world. In Solitude no man bluſhes at the fight . 
of Virtue, but in the world ſhe drags on an ob- 


ſcure exiſtence, and ſeems afraid to ſhew her 


face in public. The intercourſe of the i, 
the education of vice. Men poſſeſſed of the 
inclinations are ſurrounded, by ſo many ſnares and 


dangers, that they all commit ſome fault every _ 
day of their lives. One man who plays a firſt- 


rate character upon the theatre bf the world, is 
deficient in virtuous inclinations; in another of 


the ſame claſs, his inclinations are good while 
his actions are vicious. In the chamber, before 
we engage in the complicated buſineſs of the 


day, we are, ,perhaps, kind, impartial, and 


_ candid, for then the current of our tempers has 


received no contradjRion; but with the greateſt 


attention, with the moſt ſcrupulous vigilance, it 


is impoſſible to continue through the day com- 
_ pletely maſters of ourſelves, oppreſſed as we are 


with cares and vexations, obliged to conform to 
a ſeries of diſguſting circumſtances, to give au- 


dience 


„that men will do more 


— 
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dience to a multitude of men, and to endure a 
thouſand abſurd and unexpected accidents which 
diſtract the mind. The folly, therefore, of 
"myſtic. minds was, in forgetting that their ſouls 
were ſubjected to a body, and aiming, in conſe- 
© quence of that error, at the higheſt point of ſpe- 
cCulative virtue. The nature of human beings 
cannot be altered merely by living in a hermitage. 
The exerciſe of virtue is only eaſy in thoſe ſitua- 
tions. where it is not expoſed to danger, and then 
it loſes all it merit. God created many hermits 
too weak to fave themſelves when plunged into 
the abyſs, becauſe he rendered them ſtrong 
enough not to fall into irt. 
1 T ſhall here ſubjoin an excellent obſervation of 
à celebrated Scotch Philoſopher “ It is the pe- 
& culiar effect of virtue to make a man's chief 
e happineſs ariſe from himſelf and his own con- 
c“ duct. A bad man is wholly the creature of 
ce the world. He hangs upon its favour, lives by 
«its ſmiles, and is happy or miſerable in pro- 
ec portion to his ſucceſs, But to a virtuous man, 
4 ſucceſs in worldly undertakings is but a ſecon- 
C dary object. To diſcharge his own part with 
' integrity and honour, is his chief aim. If he 
cc has done properly what was incumbent on him 
4 to do, his mind is at reſt; to Providence he 
“ leaves the event. His witneſs is in Heaven, 
te and his record is on high. Satisfied with the 
cc approbation of God, and the teſtimony of a 
„% good conſcience, he enjoys himſelf, and deſ- 
< piſes the triumphs of guilt, In proportion as 
< ſuch manly principles rule your heart, you 
* will become independent of the world, and 
« will forbear complaining of its diſcourage- 
, ments.“ 1 * | 
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To recommend this independence of the world 
s the firſt aim and only end of the little philo- 
ſophy which may be found in this treatiſe upon 
| SoxtTupe. It is not my doctrine to lead men 
into the deſarts or to place their reſidence, like” 
that of owls, in the hollow trunks, of trees; but 
I would willing remove from their minds the 
exceſſive fear of men and of the world. I would, 
as far as it is practicable, render them independent; 
I would break their fetters, inſpire them with a 
contempt of public ſociety, and devote their 


minds to the owe of SOLITUDE, in order that IN 


they may be able to ſay, at leaſt during the courſe 
of two hours in a day, We are free. 

Such a ſtate of independence cannot be dic. 
pleaſing even to thegreateſt enemies of LIBERTY ; 
for it ſimply carries the mind to a rational uſe of 
Solitude. It is by the recollection of the ſoul, 
by the mind's ſtrengthening itſelf in theſe pure 


and noble ſentiments, that we are rendered more 


able and more anxious to fill our reſpective ſtations 
in life with propriety, | | 
The true apoſtles of Solitude have ſaid, 6 Tt 
© is only by employing with propriety the hours 
& of a happy leiſure, that we adopt firm and 
ee ſolid reſolutions to govern our mind and guide 
““ our actions. It is there, only, that we can 
60 quietly reflect upon the tranſactions of life, 
<« upon the temptations to which we are moſt 
ce expoſed, upon thoſe weaker ſides of the heart 
„which we ought to guard with the moſt un- 
1 ceaſing care, and previouſly arm ourſelves 
1 
« with mankind. Perhaps though virtue may 
& appear, at firſt ſight, to contract the bounds 
c of enjoyment, you will find upon reflection, 
208 that in truth it enlarges them; 3 if it ne 
= 


inſt whatever is dangerous in our commerce 
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<« the exceſs of ſome pleaſures, it favours and 
<'encreaſes others; it precludes you from none 
c but ſuch are either fantaſtic and imaginary, 
sor pernicious and deſtructive.”— The rich 
< proprietary loves to amuſe himſelf in a con- 
<« templation of his wealth, the voluptuary in 
* his entertainments, the man of the world with 
„ his friends and his aſſemblies; but the truly 
e good man finds his pleaſure in the ſcrupulous 
< diſcharge of the auguſt duties of life. He 
“s ſees anew fun ſhining before him; thinks him- 
<c ſelf ſurrounded by a more pure and livel 
* ſplendour ; every object is embelliſhed, and he 
e gaily purſues his career. He who penetrates 
“ into the ſecret cauſes of things, who reads in 
the reſpectable obſcurity of a wiſe Solitude, 
« will return us public thanks. We immediately 
e acquit ourſelves more perfectly in buſineſs, we 
< reſiſt with greater eaſe the temptations of vice, 
<«'and we owe all theſe advantages to the pious 
& xecollection which Solitude inſpires, to our 
44 ſeparation from mankind, and to our indepen- 
4 dence of the world,” W 
Liberty, leiſure, a quiet conſcience, and a re- 
tirement from the world, are therefore the ſureſt 
and moſt infallible means to arrive at virtue. 
Under ſuch eircumſtances, it is not neceſſary to 
reſtrain the paſſions merely to prevent them from 
diſturbing the public order, or to abate the fervor 
of imagination; for in our review of things we 
willingly leave them as they are, becauſe we 
have learned tolaugh attheir abſurdity. Domeſtic 
life is no longer, as in the gay world, a ſcene of 
languor and diſguſt, the field of battle to every 
baſe and brutal paſhon, the dwelling of envy, 
vexation, and ill-humour. PEACE and HAPPI- 
NESS inhabit thoſe boſoms that renounce the 
5 „„ 1 85 poiſonous 
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: -* polſondus ſprings of pleafurey and the migd i is 
thereby rendered capable of communicating its 
pureſt joys to all around. He who ſhuns the 
contaminated circles of the vicious, who flies 
from the inſolent looks of proud ſtupidity and 

the arrogance of ſucceſsful villainy; who beholds 
the void which all the idle entertainments and 
vain pretenſions of public life leave within the 
breaſt, is never diſcontented or diſturbed * 
me. * 
The pleaſures of the world loſe their cham: * 
on every facrifice made in Solitude at the altar 35 
of Virtue. | I love rather to ſhed tears myſelf 
« than to make others ſhed them,“ ſaid a —3 
man lady to me one day. She did not ſeem 
conſcious that it is almoſt impoſſible either to 
ſay or do any thing more generous. Virtue like 
this affords more real content to the heart than 
all the amuſements which are hourly ſought to 
deſtroy time, and ſteal the boſom from itſelf. 
Che mind is always happy in finding itſelf capa- 
dle of exerciſing faculties which it was not be- 
fore conſcious it poſſeſſed. Solitude opens the 
ſoul to every noble pleaſure; fills it with intelli- 
gence, ſerenity, calmneſs, and content; When 
we expected nothing but tears of ſorrow ; and 


| repairs every misfortune by a thouſand new and 
Y unalterable delights. | 
| 


There is not avillain in exiſtence whoſe mind 
does not ſilently acknowledge that VIRTUE is 


2 the corner ſtone of all felicity in the world, as 
b well as in Solitude. "Vice, however is continu- 
f ally ſpreading her ſilken nets; enſnaring multi- 
y BU tudes of every rank and every ſtation. To watch 
„ all the ſeductive inclinations of the heart, not 
- KF only when they are preſent but while they yet 
e lie dormant 1 in the a Wy vanquiſh every deſire 
s by 


ec, THAgyFLVENGE or sebr 
| by employing the din in the purſuit af ode 


OI EXOLOIY gs > . a Oo - 
pleaſures, has ever been confidered 1 greateſt 
congiet Which. the. foul, is capable of gaining 

cover the world and itſelf ; and inward peace has 
ever been the price of this victory. | 


: G 


Happy is the man who carries with him into 
Solitude this inward peace of mind, and there 
preſerves it unaltered. Of what ſervice would 
it de to leave the town, and ſeek the calmneſs. 
and tranquillity of retirement, if miſanthropy 
ſtill lurks within the heart, and we there conti-. 
nus our ſacrifices to this fatal paſſion? Divine 
* content, a calm and open countenance, will in 
ſiuch circumſtances, be as difficult to find in the 
flower. enamelled meadows as in the deepeſt night 
of Solitude, or in the ſilent ſhades of ohſcure 
cells. To purify and protect the heart ig the 
firſt and laſt duty which we have to perform in 
Solitude: this taſk once accompliſhed our hap-+ 
pineſs is ſecure, for we have then learned the 
valye of the tranquillity, the leiſure, and the l- 
_ berty we enjoy... Hatred to mankind ought not 
to be the cauſe of our leaving the world; we 
may ſhun their ſociety, and ſtill maintain our 
bei lici ec. 
An fential portion of the happineſs which 
we taſte in Solitude ariſes from our ability to ap- 
preciate things according to their true value, in- 
dependently of the public opinion. When Rome, 
after the conqueſt of the Pirates, removed Lu- 
cl us from the head of the army, in order to 
give the command of it to PoMPEy, refigning 
by this act the government of the empire to the 
_ diſcretion of a ſingle man, that artful citizen 
beat his breaſt, as a ſign of grief at being in- 
_ veſted with the honour, and exclaimed, “ Alas! 
is there no end to my conflicts? How much 
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Wo bettet would it have been to have remained 
e on of the undiſtinguiſhed Many, than to be 
4 bperpetually engaged in war, and have my bo- 
« dy continually locked in armour! Shall I ne- 
„ ver be able to fly from envy to a rural retreat, 
ee to domeſtic happineſs, and conjugal endear- 
4 © ments ??—Pomety ſpoke his. true ſentiments 
in the language of diffimulation ; for he had not 
yet learned really to eſteem that, which all men 
poſſeſſed of native ambition and the luſt of power 
ſpiſe; nor did he yet contemn that which at 
this period of the republic every Roman wWðao 
was eager to command eſteemed more than all 
other things; unlike Manivs Courivs, the 
greateſt Roman of-his age, who, after having 
vanquiſhed ſeveral warlike nations, driven 
PyYRRHUs out of Italy, and enjoyed three times 
the honours of a Triumph“, retired to his cot- 
tage in the country, and with his on victorious 
hands cultivated his little farm. To this ſpot 
the Ambaſſadors of the Samnites came to offer 
him a large preſent of gold, and found him ſeat- 
ed inthe chimney corner dreſling turnips}. 

No king or prince was ever ſo happy as was 
Mantvs Curius i in the humble employment of 
dreſſing his turnips, Princes know too well that 
under many circumſtances they are deprived of 

friends; and this is the reaſon why they aſk the 
advice of many, but confide in none, The ho- 


i 1 neſt 


* Mis Cuxivs DenTATUs triumphed twice in his 
- firſt Conſulate in the 463d year of Rome z firſt over the Sam- 
nites, and after wards over the Sabine:; and eight years after- 
wards, in his third Conſulate, he triumphed over Praunvs. 
After this he led up the leſs Triumph, called Ovatiin, for his 
victory over the Lucanians. | 
+ DzxTaTvs abſolutely refuſed the preſent, and gave the 
Ambaſſadors this anſwer: 4 A man who can be fatished with 
** ſuch a ſupper has no need of gold; and I think it more gle 2 
* xzous to 9 owners or it Gan to poſſeſ it myſt l. 
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js not neceſſary that he who looks with Ra- 
2 fure on the colours of a flower ſhould. 
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veſt ſubjects of anation, every man of on 


And good ſenſe,-pities the condition of Virtuous 
Sovereigns: for even the beſt of Sovereigns are 
Hot altogether exempt from fears, jealouſies, and 


torments. Their felicity never equals that of a 


Aaborious and contented huſbandman : their 


pleaſures are not fo permanent; they never ex- 
perience the ſame tranquillity and content. The 
proviſions of a peaſant are coarſe, but to his 


Ke they are delicious: his bed is bard, but 
goes to it fatigued by the honeſt labours of 
the day,” and fleeps ſounder on his mat of ſtraw 


5 ** wn monarchs on their beds of down: . 


| I ̃ be pleaſures of Solitude ang enjoyed by every | 


deſcription of men, without exception of rank 


6 . The freſhneſs of the breeze, the 


nificence of the foreſts, the rich tints of the 


meadows, the inexhauſtible variety which ſum- 
mer ſpreads over the face of all nature, enchant 
not only philoſophers, kings, and heroes, but 
the beautiful picture raviſhes the mind of the 
moſt ignorant ſpectator with exquiſite delight. 


An Engliſh author has very juſtly obſerved; © It 


udy 
& the principles of vegetation, or that the Ptole- 


«© maick and Copernican ſyſtem ſhould be com- 
. pared, before the light of the ſun can gladden, 
6 or its warmth invigorate. Novelty is itſelf a 


4 ſource of gratification; and Milton juſtly ob- 


a ferves, that to him who has been long pent up 
* incities, no rural object can be preſented which 
c ill not deli ght or refreſh ſome of his ſenſes.” 

Exile Kbinſetuts have frequently felt the ad- 
4 3 and enjoyments of Solitude. To ſup- 
"I kan the place of the world from which they are 


As: they create in aden a new e 
N a or 
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* 5 cieiſet/as* forget thoſe factitious pleaſures 
* _ excluſively.” attached to the condition of THE 
nREAT ; habituate themſelves to others of a no- 
bler kind, more worthy the attention of a rati- 
onal Fing®; ; and to paſs their days in tranquil- 
lity find out a thouſand little felicities, which are 
only to be met with at a diſtance from all ſoct- 
_ ety, far removed from all conſolation, far from 
their country, their family, and their friends. 
But to procure happineſs, Exiles, like other 


2 


men, muſt fix their wiede upon ſume one ob- 
, cney muſt adopt ſome particular purſuit 
capable of creating future hopes or of affording 
immediate pleaſure, Exiles, alas] aſpire to the 
attainment of happineſs, and would ſtill live for 
the ſake of virtue. 
++ MavRice Prince of IsEN ROURG diſtinguith- 
ed himſelf by his courage, during a ſervice of 
twenty years, under FERDINAND Dyke of 
@Brvnswick and Marſhal BroGLi1o, in the 
wars between the Russtzxs and the Turks. 
Health and repoſe were ſacrificed to the gratifi- 
cation of his ambition and love of glory, Duc- 
ing his ſervice in the Ruſſian army he fell un- 
der the diſpleaſure of the empreſs, and was ſent 
into exile. The nature of exile in Ruſſia is well 
BU _known; but he contrived to render even a Rui- 
| ſian baniſhment agreeable. At firſt, his mind 
| and his bady were oppreſled by the ſorrows and 
diſquietudes of his ſituation and his life became 


a mere ſhadow, The little work written by 

LoRD BOLINGBROKE upon EXIL fell acciden- 
, 1 . 

tally into his hands. He read it ſeveral times; 

_ * in en to the number of times 1 

wo | | t 4 6 read, 2 

* Cicero ſays, * Malta preclart bur ros PaAlkktug 


in illo e æilis /cripfit, non in uſum aliguem ſuum, quo erat or batus ; 
0 fed anmi cultus ale, erat ei 7. ꝗ guidam bumanitatis cibus.“ 


TY — YO - 5» 
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| * | 
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4 read „ faid TE Prince, | in the'pr fa 
2 8 elegant and nervous tranſlation b b . 
made of the work, © I felt all my forrows. 921 
| diſquietudes vanith; 1 

I be treatiſe of Loxp Bötig rdN uf 
the ſubject of Exits is a maſter- piece of Stoic 
philoſophy and fine writing. He there boldly 
examines adverſities of his paſt and preſent life. 
Anſtead of flying from them, or enduring them 


Vith lingering and ſhameful patience, he endea- 
- vours to conquer them. Inf cad Ae 


adviſes the knife and the cauſtic; he prob es 35 e 
wound to the bottom to obtain a radical cure. 
The mind, without doubt, ſtrengthens its 
| powers under the circumſtances of perpetual ba- 
niſhment in the ſame manner as in uninterrupted 
| Solitude; and habit ſupplies the neceffary power 
to ſupport its misfortune. To exiles who are in- 
clined to indulge all the pleaſing emotions of the 
beart, Solitude, indeed, becomes an eaſy ſitua- 
tion; for they there experience pleaſures which 
were before unknown; and from that moment 
forget thoſe which they taſted in the happier. fi- 
tuations of life. When BxuUTvus ſaw MarCEL- 
Lus in exile at MyTELENE, he found him ſur- 
rounded by the higheſt felicity of which human 
nature is ſuſceptible, and devoted, as before his 
-baniſhment, to the ſtudy of every uſeful ſence. 
The ſight made ſo deep an- impreſſion on his 
mind, that when he was again returning into the 
world, he felt that it was BRUTUs who was go- 
ing into vr gg and not MARCELLUsS whom he 
left behind. 8 
Some years belfape Gunervs Marti l bs - 
Nu uipos ſuffered the ſame fate, at the time 
when the people « conducted 25 Maklus laid the 
| | foundation 


L 
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foun dation of that tyranny which CS alter- 
Wards erected, MrRL. L. us {ingly in the ie 
of. an 1 ſenate, and ſurrounded by an en- 
raged populace, refuſed to take the oath impoſed 
Ih the pernicious laws of the Tribune SazURN- 
nus. His immoveable firmneſs was confidered 
®n crime, and exile was its puniſhment,.. A mad 
and furious party gained the aſcendancy. The 
=o virtuous of the citizens, indeed, took up 
arms in his defence, reſolutely. determined to 
criſh rather than live to ſee their country de- 
ßprived of ſo much virtue; but this generouꝭ Ro- 
man, who had refiſted all the exhortations of 
bis friends not to expoſe himſelf to the dreadful 
penalties of his refuſal, thought it a duty which 
he owed to the laws not to ſuffer any ſedition to 
| take place; he contented himſelf with lament- 
ing that frenzy which had ſeized: the public 
mind, as Pl. A To had before lamented the mad- 
neſs of the Athenians: “ Either matters,” ſaid 
he, « will take a better tyrn, and the people 
< repent and recall me, or, if they continue the 
by ſame, it will be beſt to be at a diſtance from 1 
Rome,“ Without regret therefore he xeſign- 
4 bimſelf to baniſhment, fully convinced of 
its advantages to a heart incapable of finding re- A 
poſe except on foreign ſhores; a heart which. 
if he had continued at Rouk, muſt have been 
inceſſantly torn to pieces by the ſight of a miſe- 
rable ſenate and an expiring republic. 
RouriLros alſo withdrew himſelf from the 
corrupted city of RoME with equal contempt 
for the ſentiments and the manners of the age. 
le had defended Aſia againſt the extortions of 
the Collectors. This generoſity ' irritated - the 
3 Order, and motives equally baſe ex- 
b af) en 
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_— M6, Miu 8 Pere againſt ] im, The 
W 85 moſtvirtuous aid innocent citizen of the x 10 . 
_ "Ee of corruption, and dragged tothe 
. " bar of Juſtice b y the vile and infamous Apicius, 
Fe authors of this unfounded proſecution ſat in 
1 on RUT1L1vs, who was of courſe 
- © moſt unjuſtly condemned, for he ſcarcely conde- 
_ ſrended'to defend the ciuſe. Seeking an aſylum 
in. Av14, this venerable Roman, whoſe ungrate-. | 
for country was ignorant of his merit, was fe- 
ceeived there with every mark of affection and 
reſpect. Before the term of his baniſhment ex- 
pie, he ſhewed ſtill greater contempt to Rouk: 
or when SYLLA would have recalled him, he 
not only refuled to return, but made the place 
of his reſidence at a greater diſtance. I 
To all theſe inſtances of happy and contented e 
Exiles, CiCcERo is a memorable exception, He 
elſech all the reſources, all the ſentiments ne- 
ceffary to draw the greateſt advantages from 8o- 
litude; but he had not ſufficient ſtrength of mind 
to ſupport himſelf thder the ad verſity of baniſn- 
ment. Cickxo, the ſaviour of his country, dur- 
ing his proſperity was neither deterred by he 
| rEtiaces of a dangerous faction, nor alarmed at 
the poignard of the aſſaſſin; but his courage 
failed him when his e commenced. 
Ie had before lamented the weakneſs of his con- 
ſtitution, but after exile he became quite deject- 
ed, and when that once happens all power of 
mind. is gone; the ſoul immediately loſes all its 
energies, and becomes equally incapable of ſug- 
geſting vigorbus meaſures or of performing he. 
roic action. Cicerg/ahd bis melancholy. have 
diſhonoured both Exile and Solitude. Not 
no ing query w 9 80 or what 10 9 05 as timo= _ 
* | ES fieses 
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5 
* Ge 8 


ts a8 3 3 female, as | capriciobs 25A child; be 
regretted the loſs of his rank, his riches, and 
his power. He wept over the ruins of his houfe, 
"which the fury of CLo pius had levelled with 
the ground ; ; and poured forth groans for the 
abſence of TERENTIA, whom. he ſoon after- 
wards repudiated. Such are the fatal effects of _ LY 
1 melancholy mind: it deplores, with bitter la- 1 
mentation, the loſs of thoſe things in the poſ ?. | 
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ſeſſion of which i it-places no value. The friends 1 
and enemies of Cicero united in believing the- * 
misfortune had diſordered his brain. G sa 4 
ſaw with ſecret ſatisfaction the man who had re- + 


fuſed to be his colleague weep under the {courge 
of CLopivs. PoupEx hoped that his ingratir p 
' tude would be effaced by the contempt to which 
the friend he ſo careleſsly abandoned expoſed 
himſelf. Even ATTicus, whoſe higheſt grati- 
fication was uſury and magnificence, who with 
out connecting himſelf to any party was intimate 
with all, bluſhed for the conduct of CickRo, 
thought that he attached himſelf too ſervilely to 
his former fortunes, and reproached him with _ 
the ſeverity of a Caro. Solitude loſt all its in». © 
| fluence over CicERo, becauſe weak and melan- 
_ choly ſentiments continually depreſſed his mind, 
and turned the worſt ſide of every object to his Y 
view. He died, however, like a hero, and not 
like a dejected coward. „ Approach, old ſol- 
« der,” cried he from his litter to PoMePiLivs 
Lok x As, his. client and his murderer, ( and, if 
« you have the courage, take my life,” GS 
A man under the adverſity of baniſhment 
cannot hope to ſee his days glide quietly away in 
rural delights and philoſophic repoſe, except he 
, be has honourably diſcharged thoſe duties e 
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be owed. to FL, wt and given "that brighe 
; example to future ages, which every character 

_ exhibits who is as great after his fall as he Was 
at the moſt brilliant period of his proſperity. _ | 
 SoLITUDE affords an unalterable felicity un- 
: dar the preſſures of old age, and in the decline 
ol life. The life of man is à voyage of ſhort 
duration, and his old age a fleeting day. The 
mind is enabled by Solitude to forget the tem- 
* of which it was ſo long the Pott: : OLp 
_ AGE therefore, if we conſider it as the time of 
repoſe, as an interval between the affairs of this 
K+: <P and the higher concerns of death, an 
harbour from whence we quietly view rocks on 


. which we were in danger of being wrecked, is, 


perhaps, the moſt agree able period of our lives. 
The human mind is in general anxious to 
draw its knowledge from every diſtant object, 
before it applies to itsown reſources. We there- 
fore frequently begin our travels in other nati- 
ons, before we have ſeen whatever is intereſt- 
ing in our own. But diſcreet youth and experi- 
eneed age conduct themſelves upon different 
Pfinciples. To both the one and the other So- 
Maude and ſelf. examination are the beginning 
and the end of WIs poM. If Solitude depreſſes 
the ſpirits of youth, and renders manhood me- 
lancholy, it frequently drives away the depreſ- 
non which accompanies old age. 

The hiſtory of our firſt entrance into life 
conſiſts of a continual ſucceſſion of hopes, wiſh- 
es, and illuſions: the ſucceeding years are an 
- age of vexation and ſorrow. But the mind of a 
gf man who has learnt wiſdom from experience 
cannot * * ſhaken or fur prized, He Who 
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ie longer obliged to labour for the ** of 
8 me 
- ſupporting life, and Who has been long ac- 
1 * uainted with the ſecret” practices and ſiniſter 
de 


dealings of the world, makes no complaints of 
the ingratitude with Winch his ; Jabours and anxi- 


- ety have been rewarded ; all he alks for is tran- 
Auillity and repoſe; and if he has made any ad- 


- vances in the knowledge of himſelf, if be has 


been obliged at an early period of his life to be- 


come vile, he reckons every thing elſe of go. 


value. 


«© ſhades of the foreſt,” ſays this writer, © that 
« we meet with the peaceful ſage and tranquil 


« obſerver, the friend of truth, the lover of 


„ his country, who neither Jokes nor "caluth 


4 niates. Mankind admire his wiſdom, enjoy 
„the beams of his knowledge, adore his love 


of truth, and his affection to his fellow. exea- 
s tures. They are anxious to gain his confi- 


.« dence and his friendſhip; and are as much 


« aſtoniſhed at the wiſdom which proceeds 
. from his lips, and the rectitude which ac- 
ç companies all his actions, as they are at the 


«/ obſcurity of his name, and the mode of his 


t exiſtence. They endeavour to draw him 
1 from his Solitude, and place him on the 
1 throne; but they immediately perceive in- 
4 ſcribed upon his forehead, beaming with fa- 
& cred fire, Odi profanum vulgus et arceo,” 
and, inſtead of being his Jaaa, they, become 


# But, 
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It is a very juſt obſervation of a cleitifed, 
German, that there are political as well as Teli- 
gious Chartreux, and that both the one and the 
other Order are frequently the beſt and moſt 
pious of men. It is within the moſt retired: 
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ertreus is no mere. 
"Ye him. formeriy in WR TRERAV II. His ani- 
"- mated\figure, while it announced the higheſt 

- degree. of wien an 2 the happieſt tranquillity, 

filled my h reſpect and filial love. 
There 22 not, Nr at that time exiſt a 
character more profound in any German Court; 
he was intimately acquainted with all, and cor- 


'Y reſponded, perſonally with ſome of the molt ce- 
lebrated Sovereigns of Europe. I never found, 


in any ſituation, an obſerver who penetrated 
Wich ſo much ſkill and | certainty into the 
_ thoughts. and actions of other men; who had 
rmed ſuch true opinions of the world in gene- 
1 and of thoſe who played the moſt impor- 
tant characters on its theatre: never was a mind 
more free, more open, more energetic, or * 
mild an eye more lively and penetrating: 1 
2 in ſhort, knew a man in whoſe company 
could have lived with higher pleaſure, or died 
with greater comfort. The place of his retire- 
ment in the country was modeſt and ſimple; his 
grgunds without art, and his table frugal. The 
arm which I felt in this retreat of WETERA“- 
, the reſidence of the venerable BaRoN DE 
:HAUTENBACH, is inexpreſhble, 

Did youth ever poſſeſs more energy and fire, 
were the hours of Solitude ever. better employ- 
ed, than by Rouss 4A u during the latter years of 
his life? It was in his old age that he wrote the 
greater and the beſt parts of his works. The 
poor philoſopher, hen he felt himſelf verging 
to the period of his exiſtence, endeavoured to 
find tranguillry of heart among the ſhades of 


5. but his endeavours were in vain, _ 
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Rovesrav: had experienced too frequently the 
fury of thoſe who are enemies to truth; his 


feelings had been too frequently ęxpoſed to te 


festen and moſt unremitted perſecutions. Be- 
fore he diſcovered the danger of his tuation, 
he had ſuffered, as well from his weak' conſti- 
tution as from the little care he had taken of 
his health, a long and painful ſickneſs. ' In the 
laſt years of his life the effects of melancholy 
and chagrin were more apparent than ever. He 
frequently fainted, and talked wildly when he 
was ill. All that Rovsseau wrote during 
e his old age,” ſays one of our refined critics, 
e was nonſenſe.” “ Yes,” replied his fair 
friend with greater truth, & but he wrote non- 
« ſenſe ſo agreeably, that we ſometimes like to 
« talk nonſenſe. with him,” 

Old age appears to be the Droperg dpd of 
. meditation. The ardent fire of youth it 3 1 
the meridian heat of life's ſhort day, is paſſecl, 
and ſucceeded by the ſoft tranquillity and re- 
freſhing quietude of the evening. It is there- 
fore uſeful to devote ſome time to meditation 
before we leave the world, whenever we can 
procure an interval of repoſe. The thought 
alone of the arrival of this happy period re- 
creates the, mind; it is the firſt fine day of 
Spring after a long and dreary Winter.. 
_ "PgTRARCH ſcarcely: perceived the approaches 
of old age. By conſtant activity he rendered 
bis retirement always happy, and every year 
paſſed in pleaſure and tranquillity unpereeived 
away. From a little verdant harbour in the 
neighbourhood of a Carthuſian monaſtery, he 
wrote to his friend 8E T TIMO With a naivete un- 


known to modern manners: Like a wearied 


“ traveller, 


"a 


5 85 FW 15 tot my _y in coporiion as 
He 4 75 pros lr the end of ag 1 
N oH, read and write night and day; they alter- 
3 46 nately r relieve. each other. Theſe. are my 
L + .« only. occupations, and the ſource of al my 
ER. pleaſures.” Flie awake a great part of the 
2 « night. I labour, I divert my mind, and 
a * make every effort in my power: the more 
_ 36 difficulties I encounter, the more my ardour 
“ increaſes: novelty incites; obſtacles ſharpen 
* tt me: the labour is certain; but the ſucceſs 
. precarious. My eyes are dimmed by watch- 
e ings; my hand Sod of holding the pen, My 
. with is, that poſterity may know me. If 
4 do not ſucceed in this wiſh, the age in which 
. I live, or atleaſt the 2 who have known 
c me, will do me juſtice, and that is ſufficient. 
4 My health is ſo good, m my conſtitution ſo ro- 
cc, buſt, my temperament is ſo warm, that neither 
1 4 the maturity of age, the moſt ſerious. occu- 
e pations; the habit of continency, nor the 
e power of time, can vanquiſh the rebellious 
% enemy which I am obliged inceſſantly to at- 
9 tack. I rely upon Providence, without which, 
I as it has frequently happened before, I ſhould 
„ certainly become its victim. At the end of 
4c winter I frequently take up arms againſt the 
c&c fleſh; and am even at this moment fighting 
ec for my, liberty againſt its moſt dangerous 1 
66 enemy.“ 
In old age, the moſt obſcure retirement} in 
" the country adds ſtill greater glory to thoſe ar- 
dent and energetic minds who fly from the 
1 ; world. to terminate their career in Solitude. 
Though far removed from the theatre of their Py 
e they ſhine with higher luſtre than in a tag GE) 


- * 
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4 47 of their youth « It i in Solitude, 15 eie 
„on the bed of death,” fays Porz, « that the 


« greateſt ſplendour; it was then that they per- 
vy 255 the greateſt ſervices; for” they then 
© communicated their knowledge to*mankind.” 
"RovssEav may be included in this obſervati- 
on. „It is certainly doing ſome ſervice,” fs 
he, « to give men an example of the life wh h 
« they ought to lead. It is certainly uſeful, 
when all power of mind or ſtrength of body 
66 is decayed, boldly to make men liſten to the 
© voice of truth from retirement. It is of ſome 
* ſervice to inform men of the abſurdity of 
c thoſe opinions which render them miſerable. 
„ ſhould be much more uſeleſs to my coun- 
, trymen living amongſt them, than I can be in 
the occaſion of my retreat. Of what import- 
„ ance is it where 1 live, 1 I act as 1 ought, to 
c act?“ 
But a young lady of G aid not under- 
ſtand things in this way. She maintained that 
RoussEAU was a dangerous ſeducer of the 
- youthful mind; and that he had acted extreme- 
y wrong in diſcovering i in his Confeſſiont all his 
faults, his vicious inclinations, and the worſt 
ide of his heart. Such a work written by a 
man of virtue would be immediately decried z 
but RousskA u, by whoſe writings the wicked 
are ſo captivated, in his ſtory of the Raban volt 
evinces a heart of the blackeſt dye] There are 
2 thouſand paſſages 1 in that book from WEE we 


c nobleſt characters of antiquity ſhone, with the "if 


thing, 1 Bo ik out tlie 
"which bears the mark of truth 
Nan from it is, that Mapame DE "Wartxs 

Ws ee Ie which Ro vs5EAV' copied 
his a a be Confeſſions of Rossau, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, contain a great many fine 
words with very few good thoughts. If, in- 
© igad of rejecting every opportunity of advanc- 


ay kind of trade, he would have been more 

uſeful to the world than he has been by the 
| publication of his dangerous writings.” - 5 
Albis incomparable-eriticifin upon Roussxau 


merits preſervation, becauſe I believe it is the 


SEAU are certainly not proper the eye of 
youth; but to me they are works as replete 
with philoſophy, and as worthy of attention, as 
any the preſent age has produced. Their 1ni- 
 mikable fiyle and enchanting tints are their — 9 
merit. The remoteſt poſterity will read the” 
Confeſſions of Ross av, either aſking how 
'- #. . old the author was when he gave to the age in 
. . 7 Which he lived this laſt inſtance of the {incerity 
3 "The days of a virtzous old man, w 


on with uninterrupted gaiety ; he then receives 
the'reward for the good ations he has perform- 
ed, and carries with him the benedictions of 
_ all-around him. The eye is never afraid to 
review the tranſactions of an honourable Wo 
vir tusus life; The energetic mind never ſhud- 
ders at the fight of a tomb. The Empreſs 
. cauſed her own aud 
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all that 


4 


himſelf in life, Roussxav had engaged in 


only one of its kind. The e of Rous- 


attained to —_ perfection of his pleaſures, flow 


—— 


a 


leum to | era ; id, | e Renten 
view a monument, the dreadful. x Borg „ 
vhich ſo few can bear: ſhe points it out o the 
obſervation. of her children, and Nay! s it. 
« poſſible for us to be arrogant, W en wehere 1 | 
« behold what, in the - courſe of à . 
« will become the depoſitory of Emperors he 27 
There are few men who think with ſo mach 2 
ſublimity. Every one, however, may ret wh l a 
from the world, appreciate the paſt by its juſt — _ 
8 and during the remainder of his days - 
cul tivate and extend the knowledge he has ace 
Abrede The Tour will then loſe. its menacing 
| aſpect; and man will look upon death like the 
cloſing evening of a fine. day, 
Ihe pure enjoyments of the heart frequently... 
engender religious ideas, which reciprocally aug: 
ment the pleaſures of Solitude. A ſimple, in. 
nocent, and tranquil life qualifies the heart tows 
raiſe itſelf towards God. The contemplation of 
nature diſpoſes the mind to religious devotion, 
and the higheſt effect of religion is tranquillity... 
When the heart is penetrated with true ſen⸗ 
timents of religion, the world loſes all its cham , 
and the boſom feels with leſs anguiſh the va 9 8 3 
ries and torments attached to humanity. You | 
live continually in verdant meadows, and ſes 
yourſelf ſurrounded by the freſh ſprings, upon 
the borders of which the Shepherd of ISRAEL. 
fed his flocks. The tumultuous hurry of the 
world appears like thunder rolling at a diſtance; 
like the murmuring noiſe of diſtant waters, the 
courſe of which you perceive, and whoſe waves 
break againſt the rock upon which you are ſafely-\- 
ba leated. When Apps pererired that he was 1 
"a 3 given. 
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go over by his: phyſicians, and felt his end ap- 
Proaching, Be gent for a young man of a diſpo- 
Ait ior Warn good, and who was extremely 
Jeniple-obme Jos with which he was threaten- 
yh * ed. *Hegarrived, but AÞ DISONg- who was ex- 
"2 - exemelyagi e ble, and. whoſe life:at this moment 
1 22 quivering-on his lips, obſerved a profound 
ience. After a long pauſe the youth at length 
dreſſed him, © Sir, you defired to ſee me; 
_ ſignify your commands, and I will execute 
: aſe them with religious punctuality.” App1g0n 
took him +by the hand, and replied. in his dy- 
voice, Obſerre with: what wan a 

ae een can diene ies of 
Such is the confalation 104 tranguillity which 
religion affords; ſuch is the peace of mind which 
n life of ſimplicity and innocence procures : a 
vonditien rarely experienced in the world. Eten 
hen it is not altogether in our own power to 
_* kremove\the obſtacles to this inward peace; to 
| oppoſe. upon all occaſions the victory of the 
4 — 4 the idea of ſacrificing to God, is very 
_— n and affecting to every warm and vir- 
i tuous heart. Why, therefore, are we ſo con- 
ttinually diſcontented and miſerable? Why do 
ve ſo frequently complain of the want of hap- 
| Pincks a and opment, if it be not becauſe we 
G | | permit 


8 3. re £52 „ | PN {ag 1 5 
„ „ F The + here alluded to was Lonp Wanwiex, a 
e you man of very irregular life, and perhaps of looſe opini- 


dons; ADpison, for whom he did not wa t reſpect, had ve- 
0 thy! diligently endeavoured to reclaim him; but his argu- 
ments and expoſtulations had no effect: when he found his 
life near its end, therefore, he directed the young lord to be 
Called, and made this laſt experiment to reclaim him. What 
"the this awful ſcene had on the carl i is > unknown z he ** £2 
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&ivit the mind to be impoſed upon by he 
falſe appearances of things; "becauſe ſenſualit 
frequently predominates oven;yealon'; bs ws 
we prefer deceitful gifts and fleeting” pleaiin 
to more eſſential and permane e if 
it be not, in one word, becauſe the m 

ſenſible of the ouſt precepts of | "Va holy rell- | 

ion? © 

8 But he who has gudied the goAtinve of i! Ts 
goſpel, who has meditated upon them in ſilence, 10 
* 


Has nothing more to deſire, provided he is ak 


aſt ſenſihle of the kind of character Which he 
orms in the world; of rineewhict he nf 


quire in Solitude and of that which it is his duty 
to attain. If he is inclined to think like a phi- 
loſophier, and live like a chriſtian, he will re- 
. nounce the poiſoned pleaſures of that world 
which enervate his mind, baniſh every ſerious 
thought, and prevent the heart from riſing to 
its God. . Diguſted with the frivolous chimeras 
of vanity and folly, he retires to a diſtance from 
the to contemplate his own character, tò ele- Ke 
vate his mind to virtuous reſolutions, and to Fs 
reſign himſelf more entirely and with greater 
permanency to the emotions of his heart. x 
he continue to fail upon that tempeſtuous ſea, 
ſtill he will with prudence avoid the rocks and | 
ſands of life; will turn, during the ſtorm, from OY 
thoſe dangers by which he may be wrecked ; 
and feel leſs joy in thoſe hours when he ſails in 
à fair wind and favourable ſky, than in thoſe. 
when he eludes the perils which ſurrounded | 
him 25 
JI To the man who has nn, his” TR | 
5A * to collect its thoughts, the W | 
| -; Ne: 
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1 3 os! in Soſitüde are ME 
F His life. Every time we Gleptly raiſe 
Wings te god, we are carried back into 

* 436 4 bl ec: Become leſs ſenſible of the ab- 
„ ſenee ol those bing 8 on which we placed our 
Aappineß and experience much leſs pain 
, _ retiring fi om the noiſe of the world to chebtce 
pol Solitude. We acquire, by degrees, a more 
4 "Miimate" knowledge of / ourſelves, and learn 10 
look into pop human breaſt with a more philo- 
'M © Gophic We ſcrutinize our charaQer with | 
greater ders feel with higher ſenfibillty the 


* neceſſity of reforming our cuuduct, and xẽᷣtiect 
more maturely on that which is the end of our 
TR. | Moo If we know thoſe things which render 
8 our actions more acceptable in the ſight of · Gon, 


it ought to ſatisfy the minds of men that we do 
| "good for their ſakes; but every good work ad- 
| mits of ſo many ſecondary views, that every mo- 
4. tive muſt neceſſarily depend upon the directions 
4 of the heart. Every good action, without doubt, 
8 ” conveys quietude to the breaſt,” but is this quie- 
5 . tude always p I Was not the mind merely 
Actuated by the conſideration of profane and 
F worldly views to gratify a tranſient paſſion; or 
influenced by ſelf-love rather than by the feel- 
ings of brotherly affection? We certainly diſ- 
a cuſs our thoughts and actions much better, and 
"4 ebe the emotions of the heart with greater 
| lineerity, when we ſelect for the examination 
of great and important truths thoſe hours when 
we are alone before Gov. 2 
. It is thus that in Solitude we renounce our in- 
timate connection with men to look back upon 
the cen of _ to diſcuſs our dad in * 


which is preſent to that which is to come, Al- 


LY 
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the, world, to prepare for ourſelves a mor re xati- \ 
onal employment in future, and to rene. 
: count of thoſe actions we hay, „Net te perform. ak Wt 
It is thus that the wounds WI e hate on iv. Fs 0 

ed in the hoſtilities of life are NEA, en ie 

intervals of a religious retirement, dug. re- 3 -4 8 
ſolutions are more eafily acquired ; the heart is 01 

more eaſily appeaſed : and we diſcover with 
greater certainty the ſafe road through all the 
formidable perils of life. It is thus that we are 
never leſs alone than when no human being is 
near us, becauſe we are then in the preſence of} 
Him whoſe will it is of OR eee 5 
to our happineſs to obey. . 
_ » "SOLITUDE always calls us from walknefs to 
power, from ſeduction to reſiſtance, from that 


chough men do not always enter into Solitude 
to commune with God, it is nevertheleſs true 
that they willingly quit noiſy and tumultuous £ 
aſſemblies to enter into the quietude of his tran- 
quil houſe, that they may not be for ever oblig- 
ed to lend themſelves to pleaſures which poſſeſs 
neither delicacy nor morality. In every peace-, ably 
ful moment of our exiſtence we are more imme- 4 =. 
diately under the eye of Him whom it is ſo im- = & 
Portant to us to pleaſe, and who obſerves the 
ſage in his ſilent meditations, _ 
The apoſtles of ſociety raiſe every n : 
continual clamour, as if they had matters of 
very high importance to tranſaQ in the world. 
Every one ought certainly to do more than the 
ſtrict line of duty calls upon him to 8 
dut unhappily, we all do leſs than our duty, and 
. we the affairs of the world to go on as they 
1 may. 
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3 * A »» may. "The energy neceflary tothe 
ol great actions, elevation of charadt * fta. 
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Sy * Aare bm.——Rei gen diſen- 
5 every vain defire, Tenders 


Edeable. before, God, bold before men! and 
- | teaches it tofely with confidence upon the pro- 
tection of Providence. Solitude and religion 
refine all our moral ſentiments, while we re- 
main uninfected with the leaven of fanaticiſm; 
5 5 and at the concluſion of a life paſſed in the prac- 
tice of every virtue, we receive the reward for 
Fl all the hours which we have conſecrated to God 
in ſilence; of that conſtant and religious zeal 
[with which we have raiſed towards him yore” 
'Y hands and a chaſte heart, 
A 4 22 The deſire for the things of this Torld dip 
b / pears whenever we acquire ſufficient courage 
© | boldly to. reſign ourſelves to the ſentiment, that 
| the actual Nate of laſting content and conſtant 
ſatisfaction of the ſoul has probably ſome ana- 
5 * logy to the joys of eternity. A complete liberty 
. to be and to do whatever we pleaſe, becauſe that 
"Xin heaven, in thoſe regions of love and kind- 
© | neſs, we cannot poſſeſs an unjuſt or improper 
* inclination; a life of innocence; a juſtification 
of the ways of Providence; an par confi- 
- dence in God; an eternal communion with thoſe 
\ whom. our ſouls loved on earth; are, at leaſt, 
"the wiſhes and the hopes which we may be, I 
truſt, permitted in our worldly apprehenſions to 
- indulge, and which ſo agreeably flatter our ima» 
. en Bat * hopes and wiſhes, which, 
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at ; preſent, ſhed: a glimmering light, 8 nd 5 
main like dreams and viſions 4 the mind until! 
the tomb, thick alouds, and dr. pe hoop] 1 1 * 
hide eternity from human eyes, An he enn 
man * and, and THE Took eng og” | 


Hen 
ſabeaitiem I fees that ee to hu- 


man foreſight, is like that which the colour of A 
purple appeared to be in the mind of a blind} - 
man, who compared it to the anni. of a trum. 36, 9 


1 


In this world, full of Fe Wa Pu and embar⸗ 
raſſments, of troubles and of pains, the enjoy- 
ments of liberty, leiſure and tranquillity, are of 
ineſtimable value; every one ſighs to obtain * 
them, as the failor ſighs at ſea for land, and 
ſhouts with triumph when he ſees it; but i in 
order to be ſenſible of their worth, it is neceſſary | | | 
to have felt the want of them. 'We reſemble 
the inhabitants of Terra Firma, who cannot 
conceive an idea of the feelings which fill en ; 
| boſom of a * For myſelf, I do not 


* 


* Men, in agen eneral, fondly le] in eternity for all that is | 
flattering to their taſte, inclinations, deſires, and paſſions 
on earth. I therefore entirely concur in opinion with a ce» 
lebrated German philoſopher, M. Gax vx, that theſe per- 
ſons cannot poffleſs humility of heart who hope that God 
will hereafter reward them with riches and honours. It was 
theſe ſentiments which occaſioned a young lady of Germany, 
4 extremely handſome, to ſay, ſhe hoped to carry with hex 
into the next world a habit of fine ſilver tiſſue, zoned with EY 
- feathers, and to walk in heaven on carpets of roſe-lea ves „ 
| ſpread upon the firmament. This, alſe, was the reaſon . a _ 
1 why, in a full aſſembly of women of faſhion, where the queſet 1 
tion was agitated, whether marriages were good to all eter. 
. 5 they — exclaimed, Ged eld ata * it. . 
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8 3 a more. ebe notion, 5 5 that 


"ney . « conſtant and uninterrupted 


le iq farm any. idea of the nature of that 

ieh is produced by a happineſs 
An eternal tranquillity is the 
93 of my imagination, for I know 
city-upon earth that can equal peace of 


4 | — therefore inks! and external tran- 
3 ; ally is upon earth an inconteſtable commence- 
ment of beatituge, it may be extremely uſeful to 
| . believe, that in a rational and moderate abſence 

Phe ty the tumults of ſociety we may acquire fa- 
' culties-of the ſoul which are elements of that 
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3 25 a . | vomtages of Solitude to the Heart. May they 
* give greater currency to uſeful ſentiments, to 
e truths, and contribute, in ſome de- 
gree, to diffuſe the enjoyment of a happineſs 
which is ſo much within our reach! All my de- 
FEY Fires will then. be ſatisfied. As for the reſt, let 
Peervery one live according to his inclination, exer- 
ciſe VIRTUE where he pleaſes, and procure at 


which he will be certain of receiving, both here 
and hereafter, the approbation of God and his 
+ oun conſcience. DOT: 1 


although I perfeMy feel that it is 


. Y 1 we expect to enjoy in the world to 
. now conclude my Reflections upon the Ad. 


his option Pl. EAsURR, in the enjoyment of 


